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MY LORD, 
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DEDICATIOR. * 


Glory eſtabliſhed upon the uninterrupted ſucceſs 
of honourable deſigns and actions is not ſubject to 
diminution ; nor can any —_ prevail againſt it, 
but in the proportion which the narrow — of 
rumour bears tv ihe unlimited extent of fame. 
We may congratulate your Grace not only 
your high atchievements, but likewiſe upon the 
— expiration of your command, by which your 
glory is put out of the power of fortune: and 
when your perſon ſhall be fo too, that the Author 


and Diſpoſer of all things may place you in that 
higher — of bliſs and immortality which 1s 
prepared for good princes, lawgivers, and heroes, 
| when he in his due time removes them from the 


envy of mankind, is the hearty prayer of, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted, 
humble Servant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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No. CCLII. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 


1711. 
Erranti, paſſimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. VII. 
Exploring ev'ry place with curious eyes. 
Mr. Spectator, 


A very ſorry to find 
14 eye, that you have not 


| © you ever been in love, you would have faid ten thou- 
* {and things, which it teems did not occur to you: do 

 ©hut uvon the nonſenſe it makes men talk, the 

flames which it is ſaid to kindle, the tranſport it raiſes, 


| *is. When the mind is thus fummed up and expretſed 
in a glance, did you never obſerve a ſudden joy ariſe 
| © in the countenance of a lover? Did you never ſee the 
Aa attendance of years paid, over-paid, in an inſtant ? 


8 THE SPECTATOR, 


© You a SpeFator, and not know that the intelliveuce 
© of affect ion is carried on by the eye only; that gr - 
breeding has made the tongue falſify the heart, and net 
© a part of continual conſtraint, while nature has pre- 
© ferved the eyes to herſclt, that ſhe may not be diſguiſc. 
© or miſrepreſented. The poor bride can give her han, 
and fay, I do. with a languiſhing air, to the man flic 
is obliged by cruel parents to take for mercenary reu- 
* ſons, but at the ſame time ſhe cannot look as if flic 
© loved ; her eve is full of forrow, and reluQtance fits in 
© a tear, while the offering of the ſacrifice is performul 
in what we call the marriage ceremony. Do =_ n. ver 
go to plays? Cannot you diſtinguiſh between the cyes ot 
thoſe who go to te, from thole who come to be ſeen? 
I am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the obſcrva- 
tion a little; therefore if you or your correſpendent had 
* conſulted me in your diſcourſe on the eye, I could have 
© told you that the eye of Leonora is lily watchful while 
© it looks negligent; ſhe looks round her without the help 
© of the glaſſes you ſpeak of, and yet ſeems to be employ- 
© el on objects directly before her. This eye is what 
© affets chance-medley, and on a ſudden, as it it atten - 
ed to another thing, turns all its charms againſt an og- 
© ler. The eye of Lufitania is an inſtrument of premei- 
* tated murder; but the deſign being viſible, deitror's 
© the execution of it; and with much more heauty chan 
© that of Leonora, it is not half ſo miſchievous. There 
© is a brave foldicr's daughter in town, that by her y= 
© has been the death of more than ever her father made fly 


makes beauty deformed. This little member gives life 


© ed, were not its force repreſented more by the eye than 
* by itſelf. But this is heathen Greek to thoſe who have 
not converſed by glances. This, Sir is a language in 
© which there can be no deceit, nor can a ſkilful obſerver 


N 


before him. A beautiful eye makes filence eloquent, a 
* kind eye makes contradiction an aſſent, an enraged eye | 


© to every other part about us, and I believe the ſtory of 
Argus implies no more than that the eye is in every | 
part, that is to ſay, every other part would be mutilat- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 9 


* courtiers. If you do me the honour to print this among 
your ſpeculat: ons, I ſhall in my next make you a pre- 
ent of ſecret —_— tranilating all the looks of 


the next aſſembly of and gentk men into words, to 
« adorn ſome future paper. I am, Sir, 
© Your faithful friend, 
Maxx HEARTFREE." 


Dear Mr. Spectator, 
12 a fot of a huſband that Lives a very ſcanda- 
lous life, and waſtes away his body and fortune in 
« debaucheries ; 2 14 
« I can urge to him. NN 
| fome ett v cage _— wed as a good fi- 
52 and whether it may not be lawfully uſed 


© Your humble ſervant, 
© BARBARA CRABTREE.” 
© Mr. Spectator, 


HOUGH I am a practitioner 
. ſtanding, and have heard 


 ___ to which it would be * 

© It is certain too, that are poſſeſſed of ſome ſprings 
« of rhetoric which —_—_ ſuch as tears, fainting 
* fits, and the like, which I have ſeen employed upon 
5 You muſt know I am 
6 man and my money 18 
Dee — 
* from me what ſums ſhe pleaſes. E. 

ou is furniſhed — her cloquen 


© cabincts, piles of china, ] ce 


10 THE SPECTATOR. 
© jars; and if were o come into parlour, 
6 would — yourlelf in an India » 1— : be- 
6 this, ſhe keeps a ſquirrel, and I am 2 tax- 
© ed to pay for the china he breaks. She is ſeized with 
© periodical fits about the time of the ſubſcriptions to a 
new opera, and is drowned in tears after having {cen 
© any woman there in finer clothes than herſelf : theſe are 
© arts of perſuaſion purely feminine, and which a tender 
© heart cannot reſiſt. What I would therefore defire off ; 
© you, is, to prevail with your friend who has promiſed 
» 6» GER © female angus, that the woudd ae {:une 
© time give us the anatomy of the female eye, and ex- 
* plain the ſprings and fluices which feed it with ſuch 
© rexly ſupplles of moiſture ; and likewiſe ſhew by what 
© means, it poſſible, they may be ſtopped at a reaſon- 
© able py or indeed, _= there is ſomething fo 
moving in image o ing beauty, it would 
© be — his ec ide that theſe — drops 
© may no more be laviſhed on trifles, or employed as fer. 
- vants to * wills; but reſerved for ſerious 
occaſions in life, to adorn generous pity, true penitence, 
© or real forrow. — 
1 ©I am, &c. 
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No. CCLIII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20. 


Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia craſſe 
Compoſuum, illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper. 


Hon. 
I loſe my patience, and I own it too, 
When works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new. 


Por. 
HERE is nothing which more denotes a great min. 
than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
paition reigns more among bad pocts, than among 
other ſ-t of men. 
As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thoſe 
who are converſant in poetry, it is very natural for ſuc! 
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25 have not ſucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thoſe 
who have. For ſince they cannot raiſe themſelves to the 
reputation of their fellow- writers, muſt endeavour 
to ſink it to their own pitch, if they ſill keep them- 


ſclves upon a level with them. 

The greateſt wits that ever were in one age, 
lived together in ſo good an und ing, and celebrated 
one another with ſo much 1 each of them 


receives an additional luſtre from his contemporaries, and 
is more famous for having lived with men of ſo extraor- 
dinary a genius, than if he had himſelf been the ſole won- 
der of the age. I need not tell my reader, that I here 
point at the reign of Auguſtus, and I believe he will be 
of my opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace would have 
gained ſo great 2 reputation in the world, had they not 
been the friends and admirers of each other. Indeed all 
the great writers of that age, for whom we have 
ſo great an eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers for one 
another's reputation. But at the fame time that Virgil 
was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, 
Tucca, and Ovid, we know the Bavius and Mzvius 
were his declared foes and calumniaters. 

In our own country a man ſeldom ſets up for a poet, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in the 
art. The ignorance of the moderns, the — of 
the * the deca of poetry, are the t ICS etraction, 
with hich he 5 his entrance — the world: but 
how much more noble is the fame that is built on can- 
dour and ingenuity, according to thoſe beautiful lines of 
Sir John Denham, in his poem on Fletcher's works ! 


© But whither am I ftray'd? I need not raiſe 
„Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe : 
Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt 

„ Of eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 


„% Mult have their brothers, ſons, and kindred lain.” 


Lam forry to find that an author, who is juſtly 
elle ned among the belt judges, has admitted fn ſtrokes 
of this nature in a very fine poem; I mean The Art of 

| Criticiſm, 


12 THE SPECTATOR. 
Criticiſm, which was publithed ſome months fince, and is 
a maſter - piece in its kind, Th obſervations follow one 
another like thoſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, without that 
methodical arity which would have been requiſite 
in 2 proſe author. are ſome of them uncommon, 
but we gig — bs; ww — 

lained with that clegance picuity in which t 
— As for thoſe Cd fon the moſt — 
and the moſt received, they are placed in fo beautiful a 
light, and illuſtrated with ſuch apt alluſions, that they 
have in them all the graces of novelty, and make the 
reader, who was before acquainted with them, ſtill more 
convinced of their truth and folidity. And here give me 
leave to mention what Monſieur Boileau has fo very well 
enlarged upon in the preface to his works, that wit and 
fine writing do not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things 
that are new, as in giving things that are known an 
agreeable turn. It is impoſſible tor us, who live in the 
later ages of the world, to make obſervations in criti- 
cilm, morality, or in any art or ſcience, which have not 
been touched upon by others. We have little elſe left us, 
but to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankin in more 
ſtrong, more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a 
reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in 
A CO not W = Age penn by all 
the poets of the Auguſtan age. His way reſlin 
— them, not his lee 
we are chiefly to admire, 

For this reaſon I think there is nothing in the world fo 
tireſome as the works of thoſe critics who write in a po- 


fitive dogmatic way, without either language, genius, or 
imagination. If dhe render would fore hw the of the 


Latin critics writ, he may find their manner very beauti- 
fully deſcribed in the characters of Horace, Petronius, 
untilian, and Longinus, as they are drawn in the eſſay 
which I am now ſpeaking. 
Since I have mentioned inus, who in his reflect ĩons 
has given us the ſame kind of fublime which he obſerves 
in the ſeveral paſſages that occaſioned them; 5 TIN 
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rake notice, that our Engliſh author has after the ſame 
manner exemplified ſeveral of his precepts in the very pre- 
s themſelves. I ſhall uce two or three inttances 

of his kind. Speaking of the inſipid ſmoothnels which 
ſome readers are ſo much in love with, he has the fol- 
lowing verſes. 

% Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 

« Tho” oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

« While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

« And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 


The gaping of the vowels in the ſecond line, the exple- 
tive do in the third, and the ten monoſyllables in the 
fourth, give ſuch a beauty to this patſage, as weuld have 
been very much admired in an ancient poet. The reader 
may obſerve the following lines in the ſame view. 

« A necdleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 

That like a wounded ſnake drags its flow length along.“ 


And afterwards, 


* "Tis not enough no harſhnefs gives offence, 

The ſound mult ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

« And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 

„% But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

« The hearſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 

++ When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

« The line too labours, and the words move ſlow ; 

+ Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

„ Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main.“ 


© 


The beautiful diſtich Ajax in the foregoing lines, 
puts me in mind of a — in Homer's Gk, 
which none of the critics have taken notice of. It is where 
Silyphus is repreſented lifting his ſtone up the hill, which 
1s no ſooner carricd to the top of it, but it immediately 
tumbles to the bottom. This double motion of the ſtone 
5 admirably deſcribed in the numbers of theſe verſ:s; as 
is in the four firſt it a ſpondees inter- 


14 THE SPECTATOR. 


mixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt trundles 
down into a continual line of dacty ls. 
Kai puny Eioupory to Jer. npaTip %, 
Ada Ex5avifox miupor apporignTv. 
” Hos & wav 5 epo Te wogiy ve, 
Aazy d Grows ν,ντν A, A T2 (442.04 
Argos imepCaniny, Tor” amorghamu Karlie, 
A5ris ir Widesd ere NAA vais. 
« I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 
„% A mourntul viſion l the Siſyphian ſhade : 
„With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
© Up the high hill he heaves a huge round tone : 


„The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
« Thunders im down, and ſmokes along the 
6c * 


Port, 


It would be endleſs to quote verſes out of Virgil which 
have this particular kind of beauty in the numbers; bat 
I may take an occaſion in a future paper to thew teycral 
of them which have eſcaped the obſervat ion of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking nutice 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter-picce in its 
kind; the Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, the Etfty on th 
Art of Poetry, and the Eſſay upon Criticiſm. C | 


— — 
No. CCLIV. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21. 


Lurds igt agrrhs, & N xvmgidG. acy0- 0317.25: 
On love of virtue reverence attends, 
But ſenſual pleaſure in our ruin ends. 


HEN I conſider the falſe impreſſions which are 

received by the generality of the warld, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of thought, 
which many young women of quality have entertained, 
te the hazard of their characters, and the certain mil- 
tortune 


| 
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fortune of their lives. The firſt of the following let- 
ters may beſt repreſent the faults I would now point 
— cod; in a contrary 
c cr. 


My dear Harriot, 
Jr thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, how changed, what 
an apoſtate! how loſt to all that is gay and - 
able! To be married I find is to be buricd alive; I can- 
© not conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up in a vault to 
* converſe with the ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be car- 
© ried down to an old manor-houſe in the country, and 
« confined to the converſation of a ſober huſband and an 
* aukward chamber-maid. For variety I fuppole you 
may entertain yourſelf with madam in her grogram 
gon, the ſpouſe of pariſh vicar, who has by this 
time I am ſure well furniſhed you with receipts for 
- _ — 2 diſtilling cordial- waters, 
© makin = tices. 
Bike Tei de F, ur dr, of thy loved 
© retirement, which indeed you would perſuade me is 
* agreeable, and different enough from what I have here 
© deicribed : but, child, I am afraid thy brains are a little 
« diſordered with romances and novels: after fix months 
marriage to hear thee talk of love, and paint the coun- 
try ſcenes ſo fottly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of ſylvan deities, or roved a- 
* mong the walks of paradiſe, like the firſt happy pair. 
But pr ythee leave theſe vhimſies, and come to town in 
© order to live and talk like other mortals. However, as I 
rages boys tn u——v—u—— + nc 
« ingly give a litt vice at - 
IA ge 2 penny, 1 
© little inſolent in me to adviſe a matron ; but I 
am ſo afraid you fo filly a figure as a fond 
«© wife, that I cannot help warning you not to appear in 
© any public places with huſband, and never to ſaun- 
ter about St. James's- together : if you preſume to 
* enter the ring at Hyde-Park together, you are ruined for 
© ever; . 
2 © at 
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at the play-houſe or opera, unleſs you would be laughed 
at for —— couple moſt happily paired in the yoke 
© of wedlock. I would recommend the example of an ac- 
«* quaintance of ours to your imitation ; ſhe is the moſt 
© negligent and faſhionable wife in the work; ſhe is hardly 
ever {cen in the ſame place with her huſbam, aud it they 
happen to meet you would think them perfect ſtrau- 
gers: ſhe never was heard to name him in his ablence, 
© and takes care he ſhall never be the ſubject of any diſ- 
* courſe the has a ſhare in. I hope you will propoſe this 
„lady as a pattern, though I am very much aft aid you 
vill be ſo filly to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman 
« wives much brighter examples. I with it may never come 
© into your head to imitate thoſe antiquated creatures ſo 
© far, as to come into public in the habit as well as air 
* of a Roman matron. You make already the entertain- 
C — - Mrs. Modiſh's tea-table ; ſhe A ſhe always 
thou 2 diſcreet perſon, and qualified to manage 
« a family with admirable prudence : ſhe dies to ſee what 
demure and ſerious airs wedlock has given you, but the 
* ſays ſhe ſhall never forgive your choice of fo gallant a 
© man as Bellamour to transform him to a mere ſober 
© huſband ; it was unpardonable : yuu ſee, my dear, we 
© all envy your happineſs, and no perſon more than 
« Your humble ſervant, 


© LYDIa.* 


NE not in pai madam, for my appearance in 
6 B town ; 1 al uent no public » or make 
© any viſits where the character of a modeſt wife is 
© ridi » As for your wild raillery on matrimony, it 


N 
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I am married, and have no other concern but to pleaſe 
« the man I love; he is the end of every care I have; if 
« [ dreſs it is for him; if I read a poem or a play, it is to 
« qualify mylclf for a converſation agreeable to his taſte : 
he is almoſt the end of my devotions; half my prayers 
« are for his happineſs---I love to talk of him, and never 
« hear him named but with pleaſure and emotion. I 
am your friend, and wiſh happineſs, but am forry 
© to ſce by the air of your letter that there ace a ſet of 
« women who are got into the common-place raillery 
* of every thing that is ſober, decent, and proper: ma- 
« trimony and the clergy are the topics of people of 
© little wit and no underſt..nding. I own to you, I have 
« karned of the vicar's wife all you tax me with: ſhe 
is a diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious woman; I wiſh 
* ſhe had the handling of you Mrs. Modiſh ; you 
« would find, if you were too free with her, ſhe would 
© ſoon make you as charming as ever you were, ſhe would 
* make you bluſh as much as if you never had been fine 
ladies. The vicar, madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my 
« huſband, and his 1 2 converſation has brought 
© him to enjoy many ſober happy hours when even I am 
© ſhut out, and my dear maſter is entertained only 
„with his own thoughts. Theſe things, dear ma- 
dam, will be laſting ſatisfactions, when the fine la- 
© dies, and the coxcombs by whom they form them- 
«© {clves, are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 

madam, 


«] amy - 
© Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© Mary Home,” 


© Dear Mr. Spectator, 
you have no goodneſs in the world, and are not 
* * in earneſt in any thing you fay that is ſerious, 
* if you do not ſend me a plain anſwer to this: I hap- 
* pened ſome days paſt to be at the play, where durin 
the time of performance, I could not keep — 
© from a beautiful young creature who ſat juſt before me, 
and who I have been ſince informed has no fortune. It 


«* would utterly ruin my reputation for ditcretion to 
, B 3 | « fuck 
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« ſuch a one, ant by what I can learn 2 
of great moleſty, fo that there is nothing to be ght 
on any other way. My mind has ever fince been fo 
c — on her, that I am much in danger of doing 


—_— very extravagant without your ſpeedy advice 

© Your moſt humble ſervant." 

Dee 
Dear Correſpondent, 

; F people, 4 


— 


No. CCLV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula, quæ te ? 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. Aon. 


IMITATED. 


Know, there are rhymes, which (freſh and freſh apply d) 
Will cure the arran'it puppy of his pride. Porz. 


1 ſoul, confidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, 
is, of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, flow in its re- 
ſolves iſhing in its executions. The uſe there- 
tore of the pathons is to ſtir it up, and to put it upon 
action, to awaken the underitanding, to enforce the will, 
and to make the whole man more vigorous and attentive 
in the proſecution of his deſigns. As this is the en of 
the ons in general, ſo it is particularly of ambition, 
which puſhes the foul to ſuch actions as are apt to pro- 
cure honour and reputation to the ator. But it we carry 
our reflect ions higher, we may diſcover farther ends of 
Providence in * this paſſion in mankind. 

It was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould be in- 
vented and improved, books written and tranſmitted ta 
poſterity, nations conquered and civilized : now fince the 
proper aud genuine motives to theſe and the like great 
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atians, would only influence virtuous minds; there would 
be but ſmull improvements in the world, were there not 
ſome common principle of action working equally with 
all men. And ſuch a principle is ambition or a deſire of 
fame, by which great endowments are not ſuſfered to lie 
idle uſclets to the public, and many vicious meu, 
over reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their 
natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courſe of 
action. For we may farther obſerve, that men of the 
— abilities are moſt fired with ambition: and that on 

contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaſt actu- 
ated by it; whether it be that a man's ſenſe of his own 
incapacities makes him detpair of coming at fame, or 
that he has not enough range of thought to look out for 
any good which does not more immediately relate to his 
intereit or convenience, or that Providence, in the very 
trame of his foul, would not ſubject him to tuch a paſſhon 
5. ( and a turment to him- 
Were not this defire of fame ftrong, the difficulty 
of obtaining it, and the danger 1 it when obtained, 
would be tufficicnt to deter a man trom to vain a pur- 
mit. 
How few are there who are furniſhed with abilities 


fufficien: to recommend their actions to the admiration 


of the world, and to diſtinguiſh themiclves trom the reſt 
of manxind? Providence for the moſt part iets upon a 
level, and obterves a kind of proportion in its diſpenſa- 
tion towards us. If it renders us perfect in one accom- 
pliſment, it generally leaves us defective in another, 
and ſeeins careful rather of preſerving every perſon from 
being mean and deficient in his qualifications, than of 
mal ing any ſingle one eminent or extraordinary. 

And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, 
how few are there whole virtues are not obſcured by the 
ignorance, prejudice or envy of their beholders ? Some 
men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean action: 
others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe end or in- 

tention ; 
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n or put a wrong 
interpretation on them. 

But the more to enforce this conſideration, we 
obſerve that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 
their purſuit after func, who are moſt defirous of oh. 
taining it. It is Salluſt's remark upon Cato, that the 
leſs he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-· natured pleaſure in croſſing our incli- 
nations, and diſappointing us in what our hearts are 
mott ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate defire of fame in the ambitious man, as 
no temper of mind is more apt to ſhew itfelf, they be- 
come {paring and reſerved in t er commendations, they 
envy him the ſatisfaction of an applaule, and look on 
their praiſes rather as a kindneis done to his perſon. 
than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who are free 
from this natural perverſeneſs of temper grow wary in 
their praiſes of one, who ſets too great a value on them, 
leſt they thould raiſe him too high in his own imagination, 
and by conſequence remove him to a greater diftance from 
thenutelves. 

But farther, this defire of fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious man into ſuch indecencies. as are a teffening 
to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt any of his 
actions ſhould be thrown away in private, Iii his de- 
{crts ſhould be concealed from thr notice of the world, 
or reccive any diſadvantage frem the reports which 
others make of them. This often fets hum on empty 
boaſts and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him into 
vain fantaſtical recitals of his own performances : his 
diſcourle generally leans one way, and, whatever is the 
ſubject of it, teads obliquely either to the detracting 
from others, or to the extolling of himſelf. Vanity is 
the natural weakneſs of am ambitious man, which ex- 
poles him to the ſecret ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe he 
converſes with, and ruins the character he is fo induſtri- 


ous to advance by it. For though his actions are | 


never ſo ious, they loſe their luſtre when they are 
drawn at large, and fet to ſhow by his own hand; and 
dad drone + 
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the boaſt will probably be cenſured when the great action 
that occaſioned it is fi on. 

Beſules, this very defire of fame is looked on as a mean- 
neſs aud imperfection in the greateſt character. A ſolid 
and] (ubſt:intial greatneſs of foul looks down with a gene- 
rous neglett on the cenſures and applauſes of the multi- 
twle, and places a man beyond the little noiſe and ſtrife 
of tongues. Accordingly we find in our: elves a ſecret 
awe and veneration for the character of one who moves 
about us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of virtue, 


and reputation of an action, to aſcribe it to vain-glory 
an! a fire of Fame in the ter 'Nor ths common 
judgment and opinion of mankind ill-t. for cer- 

inly it denotes no great bravery of mind to be worked 


Thus is fame a thing difhcult to 
but particularly by thote who thirſt after it, ſince molt 


man; and fince this very thirſt after fame naturally 
betrays im into fuch indecenies 23 are leſſening to 
is reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as a weakneſs 
in the characters. 25 

In the next place, is eaſily loft, and as difficult 
to be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired, But this 
I ſhall make a ſubject of a following paper. C 
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Deſire of fame by various ways is croſt, 
Hard to be gain'd, and eaſy to be loſt, 


HERE are many paſſions and tempers of mind 
/ which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs ped villify the 
merit of one riling in the eſteem of mankind. All thoſe 
who made their entrance into the world with the fame 
advantages, and were once looked on as his equals, are 
apt to think the fame of his merits a refleftion on their 
own indeſerts ; and wil: therefore take care to reproach 
him with the ſcandal of ſome action, or derogate 
trom the worth of the preſent, that they may ſtill 
him on the fame level with themſelves. The like ki 
of conſileration often ſtirs up the envy of ſuch as were 
once his tuperiors, who think it a detraction from their 
merit to anocher get ground upon them and over- 
take them in the purtuits of glory; and will therefore 
endeavour to ſink his reputation, that they may the better 
preſerve their own. Tho:e who were once his equals 
envy and defame him, becauſe they now fee him their ſu- 
perior; and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, becauſe 
3 look upon him as their equal. 
ut farther, a man whoſe extraordinary reputation thus 
lifts him up to the notice and obſcrvation of mankind, 
draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will narrowly in- 
ſpe& every part of him, confuler him nicely in all views, 
an l no: be alittle pleaſed when they have taken him in the 
worlt and moſt —— light. There are many 
who find a pleature in contradicting the common reports 
of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the weaknefles of an 
exalted character. They publiſh their ill-natured diſco- 
veries with a fecret pride, and applaud themſelves for 
the ſingularity of their judgment which has ſearche 
deeper than others, detected what the reſt of 2 
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have overlooked, and found a flaw in what the genera- 
lity of mankind admires. Others there are, who pro- 
claim the errors and infirmities of a great man with an 
inward fatisfaftion and complacency, if they diſcover 
none of the like errors and infirmities in — elves ; 
for while t are —_— another's wen 8, 

are tacitly — at their wn commendat ions, . 
not ſubject to like infirmities, and are apt to be 
tranſported with a ſecret kind of vanity to &e themſelves 
ſuperior in ſome reſpects to one of a ſublime and cele- 
brated reputation. Nay, it very often happens, that 
none are more induſtrious in publiſhing the blemiſhes 
of an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie open to 
the ſame cenfures in their own characters, as either 
hoping to excuie their own defects by the authority of ſo 
high an example, or raifing an imaginary applauſe to 
themſclves for reſembling a perſon of an exalted re- 
putation, though in the blameable parts of his charatter. 
If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet very of- 
ten a vain oſtentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and facrificiag it to the mirth and 
laughter of thoſe about him. A latire or a libel on one 
of the common ſtamp, never meets with that reception 
and approbation among its readers as what is aimed 
at a perſon whole merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more contpicuous figure among men. 
Whether it be that we thiak it ſhews greater art to ex- 
poſe and turn to ridicule à man whole character ſeems ſo 
improper a ſubject for it, or that we are pleaſed by ſome 
implicit kind of revenge to fee him taken down and 
humbled in his reputation, and in ſame meaſure reduced 
to our own rank, who had fo far raiied hunſelt above us 
in the reports and opinions of mankind. 

Thus we fee how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious ſpies are ſcarching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not, always, the beſt prepared for fo nar- 
row an inſpett ĩon. For we may generally obſerve, that 
our admirat ĩon of a famous man leſſens upon our nearer 
acquaintance withehim ; and that we ſeldom hear the de- 

ſcription 
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ſcription of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue of 
ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. The reaſon 
may be, becauſe any little flip is more cunſpicuous and 
obfervable in his conduct than in another's, as it is not 
of a piece with the reſt of his character, or becauſe it is 
impolſible for a man at the ſame time to be attentive to 
the more important part of his life, and to keep a watch. 
ful eye over all the inconſiderable circumſtances of his 
behaviour and converſation ; or becauſe, as we have before 
obſcrved, the fame temper of mind which inc lines us to 
a deſire of fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch flips and 
unwarineſſes as arc not incident to men of a contrary diſ- 
ſition. 
"ates all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble and trium. 
merit often breaks through and diſſipates theſe 
ittle ſpots and fullies in its reputation; but if by a mil. 
taken purſuit after fame, or through human infirmity, 
any falte ſtep be made in the more momentous concerns 
of lite, the whol ſcheme of ambitious deſigns is broken 
an diſippointed. The ſmaller ſtains and blemiſhes may 
die away and diſappear amidit the brightneſs that tur. 
rounds them; but a blot of a deeper nature cſ{ts a ſhave 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole charac- 
ter. How ditficult therefore is it to preſerve a great 
name, when Le that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious to 
ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmitics as are no ſmall di- 
minution to it when difrovered, eſpecially when they are 
fo induſtrioutly proclaimed, and . by tuch as 
were once his tuperiors or equals ; by ſuch as weuld tet 
to thew their judgment or their wit, and by ſuch as are 
guilty or innocent of the ſame flips or miſconducts in 
their own behaviour? 

But were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others to 
cenſure a famous man, nor any tuch miſcarriages in 
himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble in 
keeping up his reputation in all its height and ſplendor. 
There muit be — a noble train ot actions to pre- 
ſerve his fame in life and motion; for when it is once 
at a ſtand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. Admira- 
tion is a very ſhort-lived paſſion, that yan«diately decays 

upon 
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ing familiar with its object, unleſs it be ſtill 


grow! 1 p 
ru freſh diſcoveries, and kept alive by a new 2 


tual tucceſſion of miracles riſing up to its view. 
even the greateſt actions of a celebrate] perſon labour under 
this ditalvantage, that however turprifing and extraor- 
dinary they may be, they are no more than what are ex- 
pected from him; but on the contrary, if they fall any 
thing below the opinion that is conceived of him; 
though they might raiſe the reputation of another, they 
are a diminut ion to his. 

One would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleaſing in the pofſcihon of fame, that, not- 
withitanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can en- 
gige a man in ſo deſperate a purſuit ; and yet if we 
conſider the little happineſs that attends a great cha- 
racter, and the multitude of difquictudes to which the 
defire of it ſubjects an ambitions mind, one would be ſtill 
the more ſurpriſed to fee fo many reſtleſs candidates for 


Anbition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it in- 
fimes the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought: it is ſtill reaching after an imagi , 
that has not in it the power to ahate or ſatisfy it. Mott 
other things we lor g tor can allay the cravings of their 
proper ſenie, and for a while {ct the appetite at relt ; 

fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, nor any 
organ in the body to relifh it; an object of defire placed 
out of the poſſibility of truition. It may indeed fill the 
mind for a while with a giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is 
ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtlets and uneaſy un- 
der it; and which does not to much ſatisfy the preſent 
thirſt, a3 it excites freſh deſires, and ſets the foul on new 
enterpritcs. For how few ambitious men are there, who 
have got as much fame as deſired, and whoſe thirſt 
Wer it has not been as eager in the very height of their 
reputation, as it was before they became known and 
eminent among men? There is not any circumſtance in 
Cetar's character which gives me a greater idea of him, 
* Wr 
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uſe of in private converſation, © That he wis ſatisfied 
& with his thare of lite and fame. Se ſati; vel ad na- 
turan, vel ad gloriam vixiſſe. Many indeed have given 
cv er their puriuits after tame, but that has procce.led 
either from the diſappointments they have met in it, or 
from their experience of the little pleature which attends 
it, or from the better informations or natural culdneſs of 
old age; but teldom from a full ſatis faction and acquiel- 
cence in their prelent enjoyments of it. 

Nor is fame only untatisfying in itſelf, but the de. 
fire of it lays us open to many accidental truubles which 
thoſe are free from who have not ſuch a tender regard 
for it. How often is the ambitious man caſi down and 
diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe where lie expected 
it? Nay how often is he mortified with the very prailes 
he receives, if they do not riſe fo high as he thinks they 
ought, which they ſeldom do unlets increaſed by flat- 
tery, ſince tew men have ſo good an opinion of us as we 
have of ourſelves? But it the ambitious man can be ſo 
much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, how will he be 
able to bear up under ſcandal and defamation For the 
ſame temper of mind which makes him defire fame, 
makes him hate reproach. If he can be tranſported with 
the extraordinary praiſes of men, he will be as much de- 
jecte by their cenſures. How little therefore is the 
happineſs of an ambitious man, who gives every one a 
dominiou over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to te good 
or ill tpeeches of others, and puts it in the g ower of 

malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of melan- 
choly, and deſtroy his natural reſt and ſe of mind? 
elpecially when we conſider that the world is more apt 
to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf tuller of imperfec- 
tions than virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a man will be more 
grieved for the loſs of tame, uy bs could 2 been 

ed with the enjoyment of it. For though pre- 
— of this imaginary good cannot make us bargz. the 
abicnce of it may make us miſerable ; becauſe in the en- 
jo t of an object we only find that ſhare of pleaſure 
which it is Capable of giving us, »» 
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do not proportion our grief to the real value it bears, but 


to the value our fancies and imaginations ſet upon it. 

So inconſiderable is the ſatistaction that fame brings 
along with it, and fo great the diſquietudes to which it 
makes us liable. The defire of it ſtirs up very uneaſy 
mot ions in the mind, and is rather infamed than f uisfied 
by the preſence of the thing deſued. The enjuyment of 
i brings but very little plcaturc, though the lots or want 
of it be very ſenſible atflicting; and even this little 
happireſs is fo very precarious, that it wholly depends on 
the will of others. We are not only tortured by the re- 
proaches which are offered us, but are ditappointed by 


the tilence of men when it is unexpected; and humbled 
even by their praiſes, C 
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No flumber ſeals the eye of Providence, 
Preſent to ev'ry action we commence. 


* I might not loſe D a ſubject of ſo 
I have 


great extent as that of fame, rreated it in a 
particular order and method. I have firſt of all confider- 
ed the reaſons why Providence may have implanted in our 
mind ſuch a principle of action. I have in the next place 
ſhewn from conſiderations, firſt, that fame is a thing 
difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt ; ſecondly, that it 
a, the ambitious man very little happineſs, but ſub- 
jects him to much uneaſineſs and diſſatistaction. I thall 
m the laſt place ſhew, that it hinders us trom obtaining 
an end which we have abilities to acquire, and which is 
accompanied with fulneſs of ſatistaction. I need not tell 
my reader, that I mean by this end that happineſs which 
is reſerved for us in another world, which every one has 

C2 abilities 
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abilities to procure, and which will bring along with it 
4 fulncts ot joy and pleatures tor — Lap 

How the purſuit after tame may hinder us in the at- 
tainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reaver to 
collect trom three tollowing confiderations. 

Firft, Becanſe the ſtrong delire of tame breeds ieve- 
ral vicious hahits in the mind. 

Secondly, Becautc many of thoſe actions, which are apt 
to procure fame, are not in their nature conducive to this 
our ultimate happineſs. 

Thirdly, Becauſe it we ſhould allow the fame actions 
to be the proper inftruments, both of acquiring tame, aud 
of procuring this happinels, they would neverthelets tail 
in the attainment of this latt end, if they procceded from 
a deſire of the firſt. 

Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe who 
are verſed in ſpeculations of morality. For which reaſon 
I ſhall not ge upon them, but proceed to a point of 
the fame nature, which may open to us a more uncommen 
ficlil of ſpeculation. 

From what has been already obſerved, I think we may 
make a natural concluſion, that it is the greateſt telly to 
ſeek the praiſe or approbation of any being, beſides the 
Supreme, and th:t tor theſe two reaſons ; becaule no other 
being can make a right judgment of us, and eſtrem us 
according to our merits ; becauſe we can procure no 
conliderable benefit or advantage trom the eſtecm and ap- 
probatiun of any other being. 

In the firſt place, no os being can make a right 
judgment of us, and eſteem us according to our merits, 
Created beings fee nothing but our outſide, and cat 
thereture only frame a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour; but how unfit theſe are to give 
us a right notion of each other's perfections, may apper 
from i-veral confuderations. There are many virtues 
which in their own nature are incapable of any outwan 
repreſentation : many ſilent perfections in the ſcul of 

man, which are great ornaments to human nature, 
ut not able to diſcover themſelves to the knowledge d 
others; they are tranſacted in private, without * 
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ſhow, and are only viſible to the great ſearcher of hearts. 
What actions can ſs the intire purity of thought 
which reſines and ifies a virtuous man? That ſecret 
re!t and contentedneſs of mind, which gives him a per- 
ſet enjoyment of his preſent condition? that inward 
plafure and complacency which he feels in doing good? 
that delight and ſatis faction which he takes in the proſ- 
perity and happineſs of another ? theſe and the like vir- 
tucs ute the hidden beauties of a foul, the ſecret 
which cannot be diſcovered by a mortal eye, but make 
the ſoul lovely and precious in his ſight, from whom no 
ſecrets are concealed. Again, there are many virtues 
which want an opportunity of exerting and ſhewing them- 
ſelves in ations. E virtue requires time place, 
a proper object an a fit conjuncture of circumſtances, 
for the due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcurrs 
all the virtues of liberality and munificence. The pa- 
tience and fortitude of a 7 or confeſſor lie concealed 
in the flonriſhing times of Chriſtianity. Some virtues 
are only feen in affliction, and ſome in proſperity ; ſome 
in 2 private, and others in a public capacity. But the 
Sovereign of the world beholds every per ſection in 
its obſcurity, and not only ſres what we do, but what 
we would do. He views our behaviour in every concur- 
rence of affairs, and fees us engaged in all the poſſthili- 
tics of action. He diſcovers the martyr and conſeſſur 
without the trial of flames and tortures, and will herc- 
after intitle many to the reward of actions, which they 
had never the opportunity of performing. Another rea- 
ſon why men cannot form a right judgment of us is, be- 
cauſe the ſame actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and ariſe from quite contrary principles. Actions are 
of ſo mixt a nature and lo full of circumſtances, that as 
men pry into them more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts 
more than others, they take different hints, and put con- 
trary interpretations on them; ſo that the ſame actions 
may repreint a man as hypocritical and deſigning to one, 
which make him appear a faint or hero to another. He 
there tore who looks _— ſoul through its outward 
actions, often fees it — 
3 18 
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is apt to diſcolour and pervert the object: ſo that on this 
account alſo, He is the only proper julger ot our pcitections, 
no ducs not gu.ls at the tincerity of our nent. ns trom 
the goudnets of our act ions, but weighs the goudnets of 
our actions by the ſincerity of our intentions. 

But tarther; it is impoſſible tor outward actions to 

repreſent the pertections of the toul, becauſe they can 
never thew the ſtrength of thoſe principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adcquate expreſſions of our 
virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in the foul, 
without diſcovering the degree and perfection of tuch 
habits. They are at beit but weak reſemblances of our 
intentions, taint and imperſect copic, that may acquaint 
us with the general deſign, but can never expreis the 
beauty and lite of the orig:nal. But the great Judge of 
all the earth knows every different ſtate and degree of 
human improvement, trom thoſe weak ſtirrings and ten- 
dencics of the will which have not yet formed themſelves 
into regular purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt intire fi- 
niſhing and confummation of a good habit. He behokls 
the firlt imperte& rudiments of a virtue in the foul, and 
kceps a watchful eye over it in all its progreſs, until it 
has received every grace it is capable of, and appears in 
its full beauty and perfection. Thus we fee that none 
but the Supreme Being can eſteem us according to our 
proper merits, lance all others muſt judge of us trom our 
outward actions; which can never give them a juſt eſti- 
mate of us, unce there are many pertections of a man 
whic are not capable of appearing in actions; many 
which, allowing no natural incapacity of ſhewing them- 
ſelves, want an opportunity of doing it; or, ſhould they 
all mect with an opportunity of appearing by act ions, 
yet thoſe act ĩons may be miſinterpreted, and applied to 
wrong principles ; or though they plainly diſcovered the 
principles from whence they proceeded, they could 
never thew the degree, ſtrength, and perfe&ion of thoſe 
principles. 


And as the Being is the onl j of 
r 
This is à cunfideration that comes home to our intereſt, 

As 
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28 the other adapts itſelf to our ambition. And what 
could the molt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh man defire 
more, were he to form the not ion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a knowledge as 
can diſcover the leaſt arance of perfection him, and 
luch a neſs as will proportion a reward into it. 
Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his defire of 
uns this mays ane! Gag Bs mxay gang > ARINS 
1 im conſider that if 
he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the time 
will cume when the Supreme Governor of the world, the 
Great Judge of mankind, who 1 
f-ction in others, and poſſeſſes all poſſible perfection in 
himiclt, ſhall proclaim his worth before men and angels, 
and pronounce to him in the preſence of the whole crea- 
tion that beſt and moſt ſignificant of applauſes, Well 
« done, thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into 


« thy Maſter's joy. C 
— 
No. CCLVIII. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26. 
Divide & impera. 
Divide and rule. 


ASURE and recreation of one kind or other are 

abtolutely neceſſary to relieve our minds and bodies 
trom too conſtant attention and labour: where therefore 
public diverſions are tolerated, it behoves perſons of diſ- 
tinfticn, with their power and example, to preſide over 
them in ſuch a manner as to check any thing that tends 
to the corruption of manners, or which is too mean or 
trivial for the entertainment of reaſonable creatures. As 
838 we owe them 
to arts o and muſic: own private opi 
mon, with ns ſuch — 1 — — 
given with all the frankneis imaginable ; what concerns 
thoſe arts at the reader ſhall have from my correſ- 
pondents. fri of the letters with which I acquit 
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myſelf for this day, is written by one who propoſes to 
improve our entertainments of dramatic poetry, and the 
other comes from three perſons, who, as ſoon as named, 
will be thought capable of advaucing the preſent flate of 
mulic. 


© Mr. Spectator, 
c I AM conſiderably obliged to you for your ſpe 
« + publication of my laſt in your's of the 18th inſtant, 
* and am in no ſmall hopes of being ſettled in the peſt 
© of comptroller of the cries. Of all the obiectiors 1 
© have hcarkened after in public ap 6 wes thete n 
« but one that ſeems to weight with it, viz, 
© That uch a pot 2 — near the nature of 2 
© monopoly. Now, Sr, becauie I would have all forts 
© of people made eaſy, and being willing to have more 
© ſtrings than one to my bow z in caſe that of comptroller 
© ſhould fail me, I have ſince formed another project, 
© which being grounded on the dividing of a preſent 
© monopoly, I hope will give the public an equivalent 
© to their full content. You know, Sir, it is allowed 
© that the buſineſs of the ſtage is, as the Latin has it, 
© jucunda & idonea dicere vitæ. Now there being but 
© one dramatic theatre licenſed for the delight and profit 
© of this extenitive metropolis, I do humbly propoſe, for 
© the convenience of ſuch of its inhabitants as are too 
© diſtant from Covent-Garden, that another Theatre of 
© Eaſe may be erected in ſome ſpacicus part of the city; 
© and that the direfticn thereof may be made a franchiſe 
© in fee to me, and my heirs for ever. And that the 
© town may have no jealouſy of my ever coming to an 
4 union with the {ct of actors now in being, I do farther 
© propoſe to conſtitute for my deputy my near kinſman 
and adventurer, Kit Crotchet, whoſe long experience 
and improvements in thole affairs nec no recommenda- 
« tion. Ir was obvious to every ſpect»tor what a quite 
© different foot the ſtage was upon during his govern- 
ment; and had he not been bolted cut of his wh 
© docrs, his iſon might have held out for ever, 
« Laving by hag pains and perſeverance arrived at the 
« art 
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« art of making his army fight without pay or provi- 
« fons. I muſt confeſs it with a melancholy amazement, 
«I ſee ſo wonderful a genius laid aſide, and the late 
© flaves of the ſtage now become its maſters, dunces 
that will be ture to ſuppreis all theatrical entertain- 
ments and activities that they are not able themſelves 
to ſhine in "ER obliged 

© Every man to a is not obliged to 
© have either wit _ Raney L infiit upon it, 
© that all who go there ſhould fre ſomething which may 
© improve them in a way of which they are capable. In 
„hort, Sir, I would have ſomething done as well as faid 
© on the ſtage. A may have an active body, though 
©he has not a conception; for the imitation 
« :h-refore of fuch as are, as 1 may fo ſpeak, corporeal 
* wits or nimble fellows, 9 alk any of the 
© preſent miſimanagers, why ſhould not rope - dancers, 
© yaulters, tumblers, Bm Bm nt and . -maſ- 
© ters appear again on our ? After a 
© ſentation, a five-bar —— be leaped with a 
* better grace next time any of the audicnce went a 
© hunting. Sir, theſe things cry aloud for reformation, 


© and fall under the ince of Spectator Ge- 
neal 3 be ve iced and ee thei, whit 
* fellows, that for twenty years together were never pai 

but as their maſter was in the humour, now preſume 
to pay others more than ever they had in their lives ; 
© and in contempt of the practice of perſons of condition. 
© have the inſolence to owe no tradeſman a farthing at 
the end of week. Sir, all I is the public 
* good ; for no one can unagine I ever get 2 private 
* ſhilling by it : therefore I hope you will recommend 
this matter in one of your this week's papers, and de- 
* fre when my houſe opens you will accept the liberty of 
* it for the trouble you have received from, Sir, 

P. S. I have aſſurances « Your humble ſervant, 

that the trunk-maker 

will declare for us. © RALPH CROTCHET,® 


«© Mr, 
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Ir. Spectator, 


« E whoſe names are ſubſcribed, think you the 
4 propereſt [ 00 TG gn: y what we have to of. 
ef rr. en in behalt ut ouricives, and tne art which 


* Ou, mung. We concerve hopes of your fa. 
© you" ion the tpeculitions on th. * which the 
ton run into with regard to their plea: ure of this 
© kinn; md bells eving vour method of judging is, that 
6 you conſider mulic only valuable, as it 1s agrec2ble to, 
e and 11g ens the purpoic of poetry, we content that 
thut „ not waly the rruc way of hing that plccware, 
e but % {hat without it 2 com e of mutic is the 
0 lng hing as a poem, where all the rules of poetical 
numbers ace oblerved, though the words have no :enie 
© or innig; to lay it ſhorter, mere muſical tounds are 
ein our urt no cther than nonlenic veries are in poetry. 
Nluſic therctor- is to ayuravate what is intended 
*pcetry ; it mutt always hav. tome paſhon or ſentiment 
© WO cxprets, or clic violins, voices, or any other organs 
« of ound, afford an entertainment very little ahove the 
« rattles of children. It was from this opinion ot the 
matter, that when Mr. Clayton had finiſhed his ſtudies 
in Italy, and brought over tae opera of Arfinoe, that 
e \ir. Haym and Mr. Dizupart, who had the honour to 
be well known an receive! amerg the nobility and gen- 
« try, were zealoutly inclined to aſſiſt, by their ſolicita- 
tions, in nuodiucing fo clegant an entertainment 2: the 
Italian muſic gratted upon Engliſh poetry. For this 
e end Mr. .-upart and Mr. Haym, according to their 
« jeveral 9 — unit ies, promoted the introduction of Ar- 
finde, and did it to the beſt advantage io great a novelty 
« would allow. It is not proper to trouble you with par- 
« ticulirs of the juſt complaints we all of us have to 
make; but io it is, that without regard to our obliging 
« pains, we ut all equally ſet ande in the pꝛeſent opera. 
© Our application therefore to you is only to inſert this 
© letter in your papers, that the town may know we have 
« all three joined ined together to make entertainme main 
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« fic for the future at Mr. Claytonꝰ's houtc in York-build- 


tings. What we promise ouriclves, is, to make 4 iub- 
© (cription of two gumeas, tor eight times; and tha: the 
© entertainment, with the naines of the 1uthers of the 
© poetry, may be printed, to be fold in the houic, with 
an account of the ieveral authors of the vocal as well as 
«© the inftrumental muſic tor each night; the meney to be 
© paid at the receipt ot che tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillic's. 
K will, we hope, Sir, be caſily allowed, that we are ca- 
© pabie of undertaking to exhibit by our joint force and 
different qualifications all that can be gone in mutic : 
© but leit you thould think 10 dry a thing as an acc unt of 
© our propoſal thould be a matter unworthy your paper, 
* which gencrally contains tomething ot public uic ; give 
© us leave to ſay, that tavouring our deſign is no ks thin 
5 reviving an art, which runs to ruin by the ut C bar. 
& bariun under an affeEticion of ne gt. We alu at 
© eftabliſhing tome ſettled notions of wat uw muſic, ac re- 
covering trom and wand very many tanulies, who 
3 4 it, at making all rorc:gncrs wi pretend 
©to tucceed in England to learn the 1-ngu”ge ot it as we 
© ourſelves have done, and not be lo ment as to exHect 
© a whole nation, a refined and lcarnea n. ion, ſhoul:! ub- 
© mit to learn theirs. In a word, Mr. Spec. ator, with all 
© deference and humility, we hope to benave ouricives in 
© this undertaking in ſuch a manner, that all Engi ſh men 
* who have any {kill in muſic may be furthered in i: for 
© their profit or diverſion by what new things we ſhall 
produce ; never pretending to fur pus others, or aſſert- 
* ing that any thing which is a icicnce is not attainable - 
© by all men of all nations who have proper genius tor it; 
© we lay, Sir, what we hope ior is not expettec will ar- 
tire to us by contemning others, but through the utmoſt 


diligence recommend ing ouriclves, 
We are, Sir, 
Lour moſt humble * — 
Thomas Clayton. 
Nicolino Haym. 
7 « Charles Dieupart. 


Na. 
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No. CCLIX. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


Quod decet honeſtum eſt, & quod honeſtum eſt decet. Tur. 


What is becoming is honourable, and what is honourable 
is becoming. 


HERE are ſome things which cannot come under 
certain rules, but which one would think could 
not need them. Ot this kind are outward civilities and 
ſalutation;. Theſe one would imagine might be regu- 
lated by every man's common ſenfe, without the help of 
an inſtructor; but that which we call common tente ſuf. 
fers under that word ; for it ſometimes implies no more 
than that faculty which is common to all men, but ſome. 
times ſiguiſies right reaton, and what all men ſhould con- 
ſent to. In this latter acceptat ion of the phraſe, it is no 
great wonder people err io much againſt it, ſince it is not 
every one who is poſſeſſed of it, and there are tewer, who, 
init common rules and faſhions, dare obe its dictates, 
to falutations, which I was about to talk of, I oh. 
ſerve, as I ſtroll about town, there are great enormities 
committed with regard to this particular. You ſhall 
1 1 a ſalutation, and 
obſerve a forbidding air, or eſcapi in the perion 
he is going to - 4 and ito ed is the pole of his 
neck. This in the perſon who believed he could do 
it with a good grace, and was refuſed the opportunity, is 
juſtly reſented with a coldneſs the whole enſuing ſcaſon. 
Your great beauties, people in much favour, or by 
any means or tor any purpoſe over-flattered, are apt to 
practiſe this, which one may call the preventing aſpect, 
and throw their attention another » leſt they ſhould 
confer a bow or a courteſy upon a who might not 
appear to deſerve that dignity. Others you ſhall find fo 
obiequious, and ſo very courteous, as there is no eſca 
ing their favours of this Kind. Of this fort may be 
a man ho is in the fiftli or ſixth degree of favour with 
a miniſter; this good creature is retulved to ſhew the 
world, 
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world, that great honours cannot at all change his man- 
ners; he is the fame civil perſon he ever was; he 
will venture his neck to bow out of a coach in full ſpeed, 
at once, to ſhew he is full of buſinels, and yet is not ſo 
mken up as to forget his old friend. With a man who 
is not fo well formed fur ccur:thip and elegant behavicur, 
fach a gentleman as this tcldom finds his account in the 
return of his compliments, but he will ſtill go en, for he 
is in his own way, and mult not omit ; let the neglett fall 
on your fide, or where it will, his buſinels is ſtill to be 
well-bred to the end. I think I have read, in one of our 
Englith comedies, a deſcription of a fellow that affected 
knowing every body, and for want of judgment in tune 
and place, would bow and imile in the face of a judge 
fitting in the conrt, would fit in an oppolite gallery and 
mile in the miniſter's face as he came up into the pulpit, 
and nod as if he alluded to ſome familiarities hetween 
them in another place. But now I happen to ſpeak of 
falutation at church, I muſt take notice that ſeveral of 
my correſpondents have importuned me to conſider that 
ſubject, and ſett le the point of decorum in that particu- 
lar 


I do not pretend to be the beſt courtier in the world, 
but I have often on public occaſions thought it a very 
great abſurdity in the company (during the royal pre- 
knce) to exchange talutations from all parts of the room, 
when certainly common ſenſe ſhould ſuggeſt, that all re- 
gards at that time ſhould be engaged, and cannot be di- 
verted to any other object, without diſreſpect to the ſo- 
vereign. But as to the complaint of my correſpendenta, 
it is not to be imagined what offence ſome of x on take 
at the cuſtom of ſaluting in places of worſhip. I have a 
very angry letter from a lady, who tells me one of her 
acqua:ntance, who, out of mere pride and a pretence to 
be rude, takes upon her to returu no civilities done to 
er in time of divine ſervice, and is the moſt religious 
woman for no other reaſon but to appear a woman ef the 
belt quality in the church. This abturd cuſtom had bet- 
ter be aboluhed than retained, if it were but to prevent 


evils of no higher a nature than this is ; but I am in- 
Vor. IV, D tormed 
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formed of objections much more conſiderable : a diſſenter 
of rank and diſtinction was lately prevailed upon by 
2 friend of his to come to one of the greateſt congrega- 
tions of the church cf England about town: after the 
ſervice was over, he declared he was very well ſatisfied 
with the little ceremony which was uted towards God 
Almighty ; but at the time he ferred he ſhould not 
be able to go through thoſe required towards one another; 
as to this point he was in a ſtate of deſpair, and te 

he was not well-bred enough to be a convert. There 
have bern many ſcandals of this kind given to our pro- 
teſt int diiſencers from the outward pomp an reſpect we 
take to ourſelves in our religious —— ies. A quaker 
who came one day into a church, fixed his eye upon an 
old lady with a carpet lar ger than that from the i 
before her, expecting when ſhe would hold forth. An 
anabaptiſt who deſigns to come over himſelf, and all his 
family, within few months, is fe nſible they want breed- 
ing enough for our congregations, and has ſent his two 
eldeſt daughters to learn to dance, that they inay not mul- 
behave themielves at church: it is worth conſidering 
whether, in regard to aukward people with ſcrupulous 
conſciences, a good chriſtian of the beit air in the world 
ought not rather to deny herielf the opportunity of ſhew- 
ing ſo many graces, than keep a baſhtul proſelyte with- 
out the pale of the church. T 


— — 


No. CCLX. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 328. 


Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes, Hos, 


Years following years {t-al ſomething ev'ry day, 
Ac lait they flcal us ion guilelves away. Pore. 


C Ir. Spectator, 


* FAM now in the ſixty- fifth year of my age, and hav- 
Jing been the greater part of my days a man of 
© p. ature, the decay of wy faculties is a ttagnation of 
* .ny fe. But how is it, Sir, that my appetites are in- 

© cieafed 
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cte iſed upon me with the loſs of power tc gratify them? 
« [ write this, like a criminal, to warn people to enter 
6 what reformation they pleaſe to make in them- 
« ſelves in their youth, and not expect they ſhall be ca- 
« pable of it from a fond opinion ſome have often in their 
© mouths, that if we do not leave our defires they will 
© leave us. It is far otherwiſe ; I am now as yain in my 
© drefs, and as flippant if I ſee a pretty woman, as when 
in my youth 1 ſtood upon a bench in the pit to ſurvey 
the whole circle of brautics. The folly is fo extrava- 
* gaut with me, and I went on with ſo little check of my 
© defires, or reſiguation of them, that I can affure you, 
« | very often, merely to entertain my own thoughts, fit 
« with my ſpectacles on, writing love - letters to the beau- 
« ties that have been long ſince in their graves. This is 
to warm my heart with the faint memory of delights 
* which were once agreeable to me; but how much 


1 my lite have been now, if I could have 


back on any worthy action done for my country? 
©If I had laid out that which I profuſed in 
and wantonneſs, in acts of no Ab; 
2 uo wager Sake y 5 — 
© merous ing, with which, in the lar 
« life, I might pokbl have delighted — 1 — 
ED with the repetition of old ſtories 
and intrigues which no one will believe I ever was con- 
* cerned in. I do not know whether you have ever treated 
* of it or not; but you cannot fall on a better ſubjeft, 
than that of the art of growing old. In ſuch a lecture 


years ſurrounded by a new ſet of le, whoſe man- 
« ners are as natural to them as his lights, method of 
thinking, and mode of living, were formerly to him 
and his friends. But the miſchief is, he looks upon 
the ſame kind of errors which he himſelf was guilty of 
« wi 
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« with an eye of ſcorn, and with that fort of ill-will 
© which men entertain againſt each other for different 
opinions: thus a crazy conſtitution, and an 
© mind is tretted with vexatious for young men's 
doing fooliſhly what it is folly to do at all. Dear Sir, 
© this is my preſent ſtate of mind; I hate thoſe I ſhould 
© laugh at, and envy thoſe I contemn. The time of 
© youth and vigorous manhood, paſſed the way in which 
© | have diſpoicd of it, is attended with thete conſe- 
* quences; but to thoſe who live and pais away lite as 
© they ought, all parts of it are equaily pleatant ; — 
© the memory ot good and worthy actions is a feaſt whic 
© muſt g. ve a quicker reliſh to the ſoul than ever it could 
6 poſſibly taitc in the higheſt enjoyments or jollities of 
*youth; As for me, if I fit down in my chair and 
© begin to ponder, the vagaries of a child are not more 
© ridiculous than the circumſtances which are heaped up 
in my memory; fine gowns, country dances, ends of 
tunes, interrupted converſations, and midnight quar- 
© rels, are waat muſt neceffarily compoſe my ſoliloquy. 
© I beg of you to print this, that ſome ladies of my ac- 
© quaintance and my years, may be perſuaded to wear 
* warm night-caps this cold ſcaſon: and that mp old 
friend Jack Tawdry may buy him a cane, not 
© creep with the air ef a ſtrut. I muſt add to all this, that 
© if it were unt for one pleaſure, which I thought a very 
© mean one until of very late years, I ſhould have no one 
© great ſatisfaction left; but if I live to the 10th of 
March, 1714, and all my ſecurities are good, I thall 
© be worth fitty thouſand pound. 

J am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© Jack AFTERDAY.' 


© Mr. Spectator, 
6 * OU will infinitely oblige à diſtreſſed lover, if you 
8 will inlert in your very next paper, the following 
© letter to my miſtreſs. You muſt know, I am not 
© a perſon apt to defpair, but ſhe has * 
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of ſtopping ſhort unacceuntably, and, as ſhe herſelf 
« told a confident of her's, ſhe has cold fits. Theſe fits 
« ſhall lait her a month or fix werks together; and as 
« the falls into them without provocation, ſo it is to be 
© hoped the will return from them without the merit of 
« new (ervices. But life and love will not admit of tuch 
intervals, therefore pray let: her be admoniſhed as fol- 
«$ Jows. 


Madam, 
LOVE and I honour you; therefore do not 
1 tell 8 till — 45 till | wn Ao 'till 
humours are coniulted and gratified. If you have that 
l conſtitution as to be indolent for ten weeks to- 
* gether, you ſhould conſider that all that time I burn 
* with impatiences and fevers ; but Kill you ſay it will be 
time enough, — ans gon ty rare ie: wh 
* we are yet talking. Which do you think the more rea- 
© ſonable, that you ſhould alter a ftate of indifference for 
© happineſs, and that to oblige me, or I live in torment, 
and that to lay no manner of obligation upon you? 
« While I indulge your inſenſibility I am doing nothing; 


© if you favour my paſſion, you are bright de- 
* fires, gay hopes, generous cares, noble reſolutions, and 
tranſporting raptures upon, 
c 
© Your moſt devoted humble ſervant.” 
© Mr. Spectator, 


HERE is a gentlewoman lodges in the ſame houſe 
6 with me, that I never did any injury to in my 
* whole life; and ſhe is always railing at me to thoſe ſhe 
© knows will tell me of it. Do not you think that ſhe 
*is in love with me ? Or would you have me break my 


© mind yet or not? 
© Your ſcrvant, 
i fy * 


D 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, 
6 I AM a tootman in a great family, and am in love 
o 


with the houte-muid. We were all at hot-cockles 


© Jaſt night in the hall thele holidays; when I lay down | 


© and was blinded, ſhe pulled oft her thee, and hit me 
© with the heel tuch a rap, as almoſt broke my head to 
© picccs. Pray, Sir, was this love or tpice ? T 


— — 
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Wedlock's an ill men cagerly embrace. 


Y futher, whom I menti: ned in my firſt ſpecula- 

tien, and whom I mult always name with ho- 

nour nd graticude, has very frequently talked to me 
upon the ſubj.& cf marriage. I was in my younger 
yeus engaged, partly by his advice, and partly by my 
own inclintions, in the cour:ſhip of 2 perton whe had 


a great dal ot beauty, and did not at my firſt apprœaches 
ſ-cm to have any averion to me; but as my natural ta- 


citurnity hindered me from ſhewing myſclt tu the bet 

advantage, ſhe by degrees began to look upon me as 

a vey flily fellow, and being reſolved to regard merit 
nicre thin any thing ele in the perions who made their 
appi.citions to her, ſhe n,. arried a captain of dragoons 

who happened to be beating up for recruits in the 
arts. 


This unhicky accident has given me an averſion to 
pretty fell s ever ſince, and di:couraged me from trying 
my fertune with the fair ſex. The obiervations which 
I made in this conjuncture, and the repcated advices 
which I received at that tim- from the good old man 
bove- mn ione d, have produced the following eſſay upon 
1 ove and Marriage. 

The 
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The pleaſanteſt part of a man's life is generally that 
which paſſes in courtſhip, provided his paſſion be fin- 
cere, and the party beloved Kind with diicretion. Love, 
defirc, hope, all the picuting motions of the foul rife in 
the puriuit. . 

It is caſier for an artful man who is not in love, to 
perſuade his mittrets he has a paſſion for her, and to ſuc- 
ed in his purſuits, than for one who loves with the 
greateſt violence. True love has ten thouland griets, 
impaticnces and reſentmients, tlut render a man unamia- 
ble in the eyes of the pct ton whole affection he ſolicits; 
belides, that it finks his figure, gives him fears, _ 
heofions aud poorneſs of tpwit, and often makes him 
appear ridiculous where he has a mind to recommend 
huntcit. 

Thote marriages generally zhound moſt with love and 
conſtancy, that are pre ceded by 4 long courtſhip. The 
patlion thouid frike root, and gather ſtrength before 
marriage be grafted on it. & long courſe of hopes and 
expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habituates 
us to a tendne!ls of the perion beloved. 

There is nothing of ſo great importance to us, as the 

qualities of one to whom we join ourlelves tor 
ite ; thry do not only make cur preſent ſtate agree- 
able, but often determine our happineſs to all eternity. 
Wucre the choice is left to friends, the chief point un- 
der conſi leration is an eitate ; where the parties chovie 
te them. Ives, their thoughts turn mutt upon the per- 
um. They have both their reaſons. The firſt would 
procure many conveniencics and pleaſures of life to the 
party whole intereſts they eipouſe 3 and at the fame 
time may hope that the wealth of their friend will turn 
to their own credit an advantage. The others are pre- 
ping for themſelves a perpetual feaſt. A good perion 
dos not only raile, but continue love, and breeds a ſe- 
cret picaſure and complacency in the beholder, hen the 
firſt h-ats of defire are extinguiſhed. It puts the wife or 
huſband in councenance both among friends and. ftran- 
pero, and generally fills the family with a healthy and 
beautiful race of children. 
I ſhould 
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I hould prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
eye, and =d ro whey in that of the world, 1 
brated beauty. If you marry one remarkably beautiful, 
you muſt have a violent — for her, or you have not 
the proper taſte of her charms ; and it you have ſuch a 
for her, it is odds but it would be imbittered 
with fears and jralouſies. 

Good-nature and evenneſs of temper will give you 
an eaſ\ ion for life; virtue and good ſenſe, an 
friend ; love and conſtancy, a good wife or 
huſband. Where we meet one pericn with all theſe ac- 
compliſhments, we find an hundred without any one of 
them. The world, 17 „is more 2 on 
trains and equipages, and all the parts of life; 
we love 282 dazale the ——— conſult our 

intereſts : and, as I have elſewhere obſerved, it 
is one of the moſt unaccountable paſſions of human na- 
ture, that we are at greater pains to appear eaſy and hap- 
to others, than really to make ourſelves ſo, Of all 
diſparities, that in humour makes the moſt unhappy mar- 
riages, yet ſcarce enters into our thoughts at the contract. 
ing of them. Several tl at are in this reſpect unequally 
yoked, and uneaſy for lite, with a perſon of a particular 
character, might have been pleaſed and happy with a 
perſon of a contrary one, notwithſtanding they are both 
perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in their kind. 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquiſitive and diſ- 
cerning in the faults of the perſon beloved, nor after it 
too dim-ſighted and ſuperficial. However perfect and 
accompliſhed the perſon to you at a di 
— find many blemiſhes and imperfections in ber 

umour, 2 more intimate acquaintance, which 
you never diſcovered, or perhaps ſuſpected. Here there- 
fore diſcretion and good-nature are toſhew their ſtrength ; 
the firſt will hinder your thought from dwelling on what 
| raide in you all the tender- 


is yr the other wil 
neſs of compaſſion and humanity, and by degrees ſoften 
thoſe very impertect ĩons into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs and 
mĩſeries. A marriage of love is pleaſant; a m—_— 
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of intereſt eaſy ; and 2 marriage, where both meet, 
happy. A happy marriage has in it all the pleaſures of 
frienthip, all the edjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and 
indeed, all the tweets of life. Nothing is a greater 
mark of a degenerate and vicious age, than the com- 
mon ridicule which paiſes on this ſtate of life. It is, 
inde, only happy in thote who can look down with 
ſcorn or ne ect on the impreties of the times, and tread 
the paths ot lite togeiher in a conſtant unitorm courſe of 
FIC, 


— 
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Nulla venenato littera miſta joco eſt. Ovid. 
Satirical reſlex ions I avoid. 


THINK myſelf highly obliged to the public for their 

kind acceptance ot a paper which viſits them every 
morning, and has in it none of thoſe ſeaſonings that re- 
commend fo many of the writings which are in vogue 
among us. 

As, on the one fide, my paper has not in it a ſingle 
word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a ſtroke of 
party: fo on the other, there are no faſhionable touches 
of infidelity, no obſcene idcas, no ſatires upon prieſthood, 
marriage, and the like popular topics of ridicule; no 
private ſcandal, nor any thing that may tend to the de- 
famation of particular perions, families, or ſocieties. 

There is not one ot thoſe above · mentioned ſubjects 
that would not {ell a very indifferent paper, could I think 
of gratifying the public by ſuch incan and baſe methods. 
But notwithftanding I have rejected every thing that ſa- 
vours of party, every thing that is looſe and immoral, aud 
every thing that might create uncaſinels in the minds of 
prone perions, I find that rhe demand for my papers 


mcreated every month ſince their firſt ap e 
the world. This docs not perhaps nit & muck 
honour 
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honour upon myſelf, as on my readers, who give a much 
greater attention to diſcourſes of virtue and morality, 
than ever I Red, or inteed could hope. 

When I broke looſe from that great body of writers 
who have employed their wit and parts in propagating 
vice and irreligion, I did not queſtion but I ſhould 
A Min af ie ar feeds 
appear ſingular in my wa writing : but the general 
reception I have found, ——— = that the world is 
not ſo corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if 
thoſe men of parts who have been employed in vitiating 
the age had endeavoure to rectify and amend it, they 
needed not have ſacrificed their good ſenſe and virtue 
to their fame and reputation. No man is ſo funk in vice 
and igncrance, but there are ſtill ſome hidden keds d 
goodneſs and knowledge in him; which give him a relif 
of ſuch reflexions and ſpeculations as have an aptnels to 
——_ and make the heart better. 

have ſhewn in a former paper, with how much can 
T have avoided all fuch thoughts as are looſe, obſcene, 
or immoral ; and I believe my reader would ill think 
the better of me, if he knew the pains I am at in qual 
fying what I write after fuch a manner, that nothing 
may be interpreted as aimed at private ns. Fa 
this reaſon when I draw any — character, I conſidu 
all thoſe perſons to whom the malice of the _— may 
poſſibly a it, and take care to daſh it with ſuch par 
— cl wy as may prevent all ſuch il|-natured 
applications. If I write any thing on a black may 
run over in my mind all the eminent perſons in the 
nation who are of that complexion : When I place a 
imag1 name at the head of a character, I examine 
— and letter of it, that it may not bear any 
— to ans that is real. I know very well the 
value which every man ſets upon his reputation, aud how 
painful it is to be expoſed to the mirth and deri ſion of the 
public, and ſhould therefore ſcorn to divert my reader # 
the of any private man. 


As I have been thus tender of every particular perſon 


reputation, fo I have taken more than ordinary care ut 
to 
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to give offence to thoſe who appear in the higher figures 
of life. I would not make myſelf merry even with a 
piece of paſteboard that is inveſt<d with a public charac- 
ter; for which reaſon I have never glanced upon the late 
deügned proceſſion of his holineſs and his attendants, 
nwtwithitanding it might have afforded matter to 
ludicrous ſpeculations. Among thoſe advantages, whi 

the public may reap trom this paper, it is not the leaſt, 
that it draws men's minds off from the bitterneſs of 
party, and furniſhes them with ſubjects of diſcourſe that 
may be treated without warmth or paſſion. This is faid 
to have been th firit deſign of thole gentlemen who ſet on 
foot the Roval Society ; and had ihen a very good effect, 
2s it turned many of the greateſt geniuſes of that age to 
the diſquiſitions of natural knowledge, who, if they had 
engaged in politics with the ſame purts and application, 
might have let their country in a flame. The air-pump, 
the barometer, the quadrant, and the like inventions, 
wire thrown out to thole buly ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 
tels are to a whale, that he may let the ſhip fail on 
without diſturbance, while he diverts hunſelf with thoie 
innocent amuſcments. 

[ have been to very ſcrupulous in this particular of not 
hurting any man's reputation that I have | may 
ing even ſuch authors as I could not name with honour. 

is I muſt confeſs to have bren a piece of very great 
felt denial: for as the public reliſhes nothing better than 
the ridicule which turns upon a writer of any eminence, 
ſo there is nothing which a man that has but a very or- 
dinary talent in ridicule may execute with greater eaſe. 
One might raiſe laughter for a quarter of a year t 
upon the works ot a perſon who has publiſhed but a very 
feu volumes. For which reaſon I am aſtoniſhed, that 
thoſe who have appeared againſt this paper have made ta 
very little of it. The criticiſms which I have hitherto 
publiſhed, have been made with an intention rather to 
diſcover beauties aud excellencies in the writers of my 
own time, than to publiſh any of their faults and imper. 
teftions. In the mean while I ſhould take it for a very 
great favour from ſome of my undcrhand detractors, if 


they 
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they would break all meaſures with me ſo far, as to give 
me a pretence for examining their performances with an 
impartial eye: nor thall I look upon it a+ any breach of 
charity to criticie the author, iv long as I keep clear of 
the perſon. 

In the mean while, until I am provoked to ſuch hoſti. 
litics, I ſhall from t imc to tinic endeavour to do juſtice 
to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the politer 
parts of learning, and to point out ſuch beauties in their 
works as may have cl{caped the oo{crvation of others. 

As the firit place among cur Engliſh poets is due to 
Milton ; and a> I have drawn more quotations out of him 
than from any other, I ſhail enter into a regular criticitm 
upon his Paradiſe Loft, which I ſhall publiſh every Sa 
turday until I have given my thoughts upon that poem. 
I thall not however preſume to impoſe upon others 
own particular judgment on this author, but only deliver 
it as my private opinion. Criticiſm is of a very 
extent, and every particular maiter in this art has hu 
favourite paſſages in an author, which do not equally 
ſtrike the judges. It will be ſufficient for me if [ 
diſcover many beauties or imperfections which othen 
have not attended to, and I ſhould be very glad to ſee any 
of our eminent writers publiſh their diſcoveries on the 
ſame ſubject. In ſhort, I would always be underſtood to 
write my Papers of criticiſm in the ſpirit which Horac: 
has expreſſed in thoſe two famous lines ; 

i quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 

Candidus imperti; ſi non, his utere mecum. 

If you have made any better remarks of your own, 


* communicate them with candour; if not, make uſe d 
© theſe I preſent you with. 
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No. CCLXIII. TUESDAY, JANUARY r, 712. 


Cratulor quid eum quem neceſſe erat diligere, qualiſcun- 
que eſſet, talem habemus ut libentur quoque diligamus. 
Trebonus apud Tull. 


I rejoice, that the perſon, whom it was my duty to love, 
good or bad, is ſuch an one, that I can love him with a 
willing mind. 


6 Mr. Spectator, 
1 AM the happy father of a very towardly fon, in 
4 


whom I do not only ice my lite, but allo my man- 
ner of lite, renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
© cial to ſociety, if you would frequently retume tub- 
* jets which ſerve to bind theſe fort of relations faſter, 
© and endear the ties of blood with thole of good-will, 
* protection, obſervance, indulgence, and vencration. I 
would, methinks, have this done after an uncommon 
* method, and do not think any cnc, who is not capable 
© of writing a good play, fit to undertake a work where- 
in there will neceſſarily occur fo many ſecret inſtincts, 
*and hiafſes of human nature which would paſs unob- 
ſerved by commen eyes. I thank heaven 1 have no 
* outrageons offence againſt my own excellent parents to 
eanfiver lor; but when I am now and then alone, and 
cok bac upon my palt lite, trom my earlieſt intan 
to this tune, there are many taul's waich I committed 
«that d not appear to me, even until I myielf became 
64 tather. I had not until then a notion of the yearn. 
eings of heart, which a man has when he ices his child 
«do a laudable thing, or the ſudden damp which ſeizes 
him when he tears he will act ſomething unworthy, It 
is not to be imagined, what a remorte twuched me jor 
© long tra in of chiluiſh negligences of my mother, when 
«I ſoy my wite the other day look out of the window, 
* and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſecing my younger buy 
Fliding upon the ic. Theft flight intimations will g.ve 
©ywu ito undcritand, that there are nunberleſs little 
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© crimes which children take no notice of while they are 
„doing, which, upon reflexion, when they ſhall t 
« telves become fathers, they will look upon with the ut. 
_ « inolt forrow and contrition, that they did not regard, 
« before thoſe whom they offended were to be no more 
« ſeen. How many thouland things do I remember, 
« which would have highly pleated my father, and I 
omitted for no other reaſon, but that I thought what he 
« propoſe} the effect of humour and old age, which I am 
no convinced had reaſon and good ſenſe in it. I can- 
not now go into the parlour to him, and make his heart 
glad with an accqunt of a matter which was of no con- 
« ſequence, but that I told it, and acted in it. The good 
man and woman are Jong fince in their graves, who 
« uſe] to fit and plot the _ of _——_ children, 
« while, perhaps, we were ſometimes hing at the 
old folks at another end of the houſe. The bun of 
« it is, were we merely to follow nature in theſe great 
« dutics of life, though we have a ſtrong inſtinct towards 
« the performing of them, we ſhould be on both ſides 
« very deficient. Age is ſo unwelcome to the generali 
of mankind, and growth towards manhood to deſir 
« to all, that tion to decay is too dithcult a taſk in 
« the father; deference, amidit the impulſe of gay 
« dlefires, appears unreaſonable to the fon. There am 
« ſo tew who can grow old with a good grace, and 
fewer who can coine flow enough into the world, 
a father, were he to be actuated by his defires and 
© 2 fon, were he to confult himſelf only, could neither 
of them behave himiclt as he ought to the other. But 
© when rcaſon interpoſes againſt initinct, where it would 
carry either out of the intereſts of the other, there 
© ariſes that happieſt intercourſe of good aſ̃ices between 
«£ thoie deareſt relations of human lite. The father, ac- 
« cording to the opportunities which are offered to rim, 
© is throwing down bleſſings on the fon, and the fon en- 
* deavouring to appear the worthy offspring of ſuch z 
father. Ir is after this manner that Camillus and his 
« firit-born dwell together. Camillus enjoys a 2 
and indolent old age, ** 
of 
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t reaſon exalted. He waits the day of his diſſolution 
« with a reſignation mixed with delight, and the fon 
« fears the acccthon of his father's fortune with difhdence, 
« |cft he thould not enjoy or become it as well as his pre- 
« decefior. Add to this, that the father knows he leaves 
« 2 friend to the children of his friends, an eaſy landlord 
to his tenants, and an le companion to his ac- 
8 quaintance. He believes his ſon's behaviour will make 
« him frequently remembered, but never wanted. This 
* commerce it lo well cemented, that without the 

* of ſaying , ** Sun, be a friend to ſuch a one when I am 
gone; Cemillus knows, being in his favour, is di- 
© rection enough to the grateful youth who is to ſucceed 
© him, without the admonition of his mentioning it. 
© Theſe gentlemen are honoured in all their neighbour- 
© hood, and the fame effect which the court has on the 
manners of a kingdom, their characters have on all 
* who live within the influence of them. 

My fon and I are not of fortune to communicate our 
© good actions or intentions to ſo many as theſe gentle - 
men do; but I will n my ſon has, by the 

: 4 
occaſioned that many an 


* the world, and obſerve the many mifunderſtandin 
* which are created by the malice and infinuation of the 
* meaneſt ſervants between people thus related, how ne- 


© ceflary will it a . that it were inculcated that men 
+ would be upon „„ 
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ion, not the unpulies of inſtinct ? 

© It is trom the conunon prejudices which men receive 
© from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one 
generation to another; and when men ad by inſtinct, 
0 — will detcend when good offices are forgotten. 
* For the degeneracy of human lite is ſuch, that our 
© anger is more caſily transferred to dur children than 
© our love. Love always gives ſomething to the objec 
© it delights in, and anger ipoils the perſon againſt whom 
© it is moved of ſomething lau:lable in him: from this 
« degeneracy therefore, and a fort of ſelf- love, we are 
more prone to take vp the ill will of our parents, than 
© to follow them in their friendihips. 
© One would think there ſhould need no more to make 
© men keep up this tort of relation with the utmoſt ſane- 
© tity, than to examine their own hearts. It ev 
© father remembered his own thoughts and inclinations 
© when he was a ſon, and every lon remembered what he 
expected from his tather, when he himſelf was in a ſtate 
© of dependence, this one reflexion would preſerve men 
* trom being difſolute or rigid in theſe tcveral capacities, 
© The power and fubjettion between them, when broken, 
make them more emphatically tyrants and rebels againſt 
* each other, with greater cruelty of heart, than the 
* diſruption of ſtates and empires can poihbly produce. 
© I ſhall end this application to you with two letters 
* which paſſed between a mother and fon very lately, and 
* are as follows. 


Dear Frank, 

© FF tie pleaſures, which I have the grief to hear you 

c purize in town, do not take up all your time, do 

© nut deny your mother ſo much of it, as to read fcriouf 

6 15 this letter. You aid before Mr. Letacre, that an 

© old woman might live very well in the count 

halt my — and 3 father was a fond fod 

© t9 give me a reat-charge of eight hundred a year to the 

« prejudice of his lon. What Letacre ſaid to you upes 

* that cat en, you ought to have borne with more de- 

4 
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© cency, as he was your father's well-beloved ſervant, 
than to have called him country -· put. In the firſt place, 
Frank, I muſt tell you, I will have m — 7 
Iwill make up to your tiſters for the partiality I was 
« pnilty of, in making your father do ſo much as he has 
0 for I may, it ſeems, live upon half my 
« jointure! I lived upon much lets, Frank, when I car- 


« I finother ; but if you pleaſe to go on thus like a gen- 
« tleman of the town, and forget all regards to yourſelf 
«and family, I ſhall immediately enter upon your citate 
« for the arrear due to me, and without one tear more 
« condemn you for forgetting the fondneis of your mother, 
as much as you have the example of your father. O 
Frank do I live to omit writing mylelt, 


« Your affectionate mother, 


| «A. T.“ 

© Madam, 
WILL come down to-morrow and pay the monty 
on my knees. Pray write ſo no more. I will take 


care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever hereaſter 
© Your moſt dutiful ſon, 
. T. 


© T will bring down new heads for my ſiſters. Pra 
kt all be forgotten. 221 15 
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— crc iter & fallentis ſemita vitæ. Hos. 
——Cloſc retirement, and a life by ſtcalth. 
Canes. 


T has been from age to age an affe ctat ion to love the 
pleaſure of folituile, among thote who connot poſh. 
bay be ſuppel. d qualired tor pathing lite in that manner. 
Thus people have taken up from reading the many agree. 
able things which have bun writ on that ſuhject, for 
which we are behden to excellent perſons who delighted 
in being retired and abttrocted trom the pleatures that in- 
chant the generality of the wort. This way of life u 
recommende indeed with great beauty, and in ſuch a 
manner as ditpotes the rculer tor the time to a — 
torgettulncts, ur negligence of the particular hurry 
hic in which be is engaged, together with a longing for 
tat (tate which he is charmed with in defcription. But 
when we conlider the world ittelf, and how few there are 
capable of a religious, learned, or phulcfophic ſolitude, 
we ſhail be apt to change ar egard tv that tort of ſolitude, 


for being a little ſingular in enjoy ing time after the waya 


man himiclt hkes beit in the world, without going fo far 
as wholly to withdraw from it. I have often obſerved, 
there is not a man breathing who docs not diticr from 
all ther nien, as much in the ſentiments of his mind, as 
the terimres of his face. The felicity is, when any one 
is 10 happy as to find out and follo what is the proper 
bent of bis genius, and tuin all he, endeavours to excrt 
bimtelf according as that prompts hun. Inſtead of this, 
which is an innocent metlod of enjoying a man's ſelf, 
and turning out of the general tracks wherein you have 
crouds ct rivals, there arc thote who purſue | hex own 
way out of a ſourneſs and ſpirit of contradiction : theſe 
men do cvery thing which they are able to fupport, as 
if enilt and impunity could not go together. T 

ehuute a thing only becauls another diſliccs at ; 9 
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ea forſooth an inviolable conſtancy in matters of no 
manner of moment. Thus ſometimes an old tellow ſhall 
wear this or that fort of cut in his clothes with great in- 
tegrity, while all the reſt of the world are degenerated into 
buttons, pockets, and loops unknown to thrir anceſtors. 
As infigniticant as even this 15, if it were ſearched to the 
bottom, you perhaps would find it not fincere, but that 
ke is in the faihion in his heart, and holds out from mere 
obſtinacy. But I am running trom my intended pur- 
pote, which was to celebrate a certain particular manner 
of paiſing away life, and is a contradiction to no man, 
kut a reſolution to contract none of the exorbitant defires 
by which others are enflaved. The beſt way of fepars- 
ung a man's ſelf from the world, is to give up the defire 
of being known to it. After 2 man has prelerved 
his innocence, and pertormed all duties incumbent u 
him, his time tpent his own way is what makes his lite 
differ trom that ot, a flave. It they who aitect ſhow and 
p knew how many of their ipectators derided their 
trivial taſte, they would be very nich leis clate:l, and 
have an inclination to examine the merit of all they have 
to do wita ; they would toon find out that there are 
many wiz mike a figure below what their fortune or me- 
rit intitles n to, out of mere choice, and an elegant 
deſire of eate and difin-wmbrance. It would look like 
2 romance to tell you in this age of an old man who 
is contented to pals for an humouriſt, and one who does 
not underitand the figure he ought to make in the world, 
while he lives in a lodging of ten ſhillings a week with 
only one tervant : while he dreſſes himſelf according to the 
ſeaton in cloth or in ſtuff, and has no one neceſſary atten- 
tion toany thing but the bell which calls to prayers twice 
2 day. I ſay it would look like a fable to report that 
this gentleman gives away all which is the overplus of a 
eat tortune, by ſecret methods, to other men. If he 
not the pomp of a numerous train, and of 
of fervice to him, he has every day he lives the conſci- 
ener that the widow, the fatherleis, the mourner, and 
the ſtranger bleſs his unſeen hand in their prayers. This 
kumouriſt gives up all the compliments which * 
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of his own condition _ a ng 1 for 

of helping the afflicted, ſupplying necdy, 
Giending the neglected. This humouriſt keeps t 
telt much more than he wants, and gives a vait re 
his ſuperfluities to purchaſe heaven, and by freeing other 
from the temptations of worldly want, to carry a retinue 
with him tluther. 

Of all men who affe& living in a particular way, next 
to this almirable character, I am the moſt enamoured of 
Irus, whole condition will not admit of fuch 
and perhaps would not be capable of making them, if « 
were. Irus, though he is now turned ct fifty, has not 
appeared in the world, in his real character, ſince five. 
and-twenty, at which age he ran cut a ſmall i 
and ſpent iome time after with rakes who had lived upon 
him : a courle of ten years time, paſſed in all the little 
alleys, bye-paths, and ſometimes open taverns and ftreets 
of this town, gave Irus a perfect (Kill in julging of the 
inclinations of mankind, and acting accordmgly- He 
{criouſly conſidered he was „and the gencral horror 
which moſt men have of all who are in that condition. 
Irus judged very rightly, that while he could keep his 
poverty a ſecret, te hm d nut feel the weight of it; be 
121proyed this thought into an affectation of cloſeneis and 
cuyctouſacts, Upon this one principle he reſolved to 
govern his future life; and in the thirty-faxth year of his 
age he repaired to Long: lane, and looked upon ſeveral 
dreſſes which hung there deſerted by their firſt maſters, 
and expoſed to the purchaſe cf the beſt bidder. At this 
place he exchanged his gay ſhabbineſs of clothes fit for a 
much younger man, to warm ones that would be decent 
fur a much older cne. Ius came thoroughly equipped 
trom head to foot, with a little oaken cane in the form 
of a ſubttantial man that did not mind his drets, turned 
ct fifiy. He had at this time fifty pounds of ready money; 
and in this habit, with this tertune, he took his pre ſent 
lodging in St. Jokn's-i rect, at the manſion-houie of a 
raylor's widow, who wWaſhes and can clearch-ſtarch his 
bands. From that time to th s he has kept the main 
ttuck, without alteration under cr over, to the =\ 
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thing I could tay if I were preſent. Thus I am glad my 
has 
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e five pounds. He left off all his old acquaintance to a 
man, and all his arts of life, except the play of back- 
„ upon which he has more than bore his charges. 
us has, ever fince he cune into this n<ighbourhood, 
given all the intimation he ſkilzully could of being a 
doſe hunks worth money : no body comes to viſit hun, 
be receives no letters, and tells his moncy morning and 
evening. He has, from the public papers, a knowledge 
of what generally paſſes, ſhuns all ditcourſes of N 
but his ſhoulders when you talk ot fecuritics ; 
denies his being rich with the air, which all do who are 
win of being ſo: he is the oracle of a neighbouring 


juſtice of peace, who meets him at the coffe-houle ; the 


hopes that what he has muſt come to ſomebody, and that 
be has no heirs, have that effect wherever he is known, 
that he every day has three or tour invitations to dine at 
diff.rent places, which he generally takes care to chooſe 
in ſuch a manner, as not to ſeem inclined to the richer 
man. All the young men reſpect him, and __ is juſt 
the tame man he was when they were boys. . He ules no 
atifice in the world, but makes uſe of men's deſigns upon 
him to get a maintenance out of them. This he carries 
on by a certain peeviſhneſs, (which he acts very well) that 
noone would believe could poſſibly enter into the head of 
a poor fellow. His mien, his drels, his carriage, and his 
unguage are ſuch, that you would be at a los to gueſs 
whether in the active part of his life he had been a ſen- 
fible citizen, or ſcholar that knew the world. "Theſe are 
the great ci cumſtances in the liſe of Irus, and thus does 
he puis away his days a ſtranger to mankind ; and at his 
death, the worſt that will be taid of him will be, that he 
got by every man who had expectations from him, more 
2 * had — him. 

ve an inclination to print the following letters; for 
that I hare heard the ates af them "ainy fever 6 2nd 
eher ſeen me, and by an excellent faculty in mimicry my 
correſpondents tell me he can aſſume my air, and give 
my taciturnity a flyneſs which diverts more than any 


ſlence is atoned for to the good company in town. 
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has carried his {kill in imitation ſo far, as to have 
a letter from my friend Sir Roger in ſuch a manner, 


any one but I, who am thorou acquainted with hi 
— — 5 * 


« Mr. Spectator, 

HAN obſerved in Lilly's grammar how 
err 
preſcrve the amity between them, called in Bacchus ty 
© the aid of my , 
* ſome people of quality are beſpenking plays of mew 
© be acted upon ſuch you others, for 
their houſes againſt ſuch a time; I am wholly 

ed in the agreeable ſervice of wit and wine: Sir, I have 
_ © {ent you Sir Roger de Coverley's letter to me, which 


* pray comply with in favour of the Tavern, 
© Be kind, fer you know a playcr's pride is the 
« approbatiun of the Spectator. 

© I am your admirer, though unknown, 


Rich EsTCOurTt! 


To Mr. Eſtcourt, at his houſe in Coyent-Garden.* 
© Coverley, December the z8th, #71, 
Old comical Ones, ä 
HE hogſheads of neat came ſafe, and have 
0 T tton thee 2 in theſe parts ; and 
© I am glad to hear, that a fellow who has laying 
© out his money ever ſince he was born, for the mar 
© pleaſure of wine, has bethought himſelf of joining 
© profit and ure together. Our ſexton (poor man 
© having received ftretigth from thy wine fince his fit d 
the gout, is hugely taken with it: he ſays it is give 
by nature for the uſe of families, that no ſteward's 
© table can be without it, that it ſtrengthens digeſtion 
« excludes ſurfeits, fevers and phyſic; which green wines 
* of any kind cannot do. dad abr” 
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cand I next term to help fill your Bumper with 
our of the club; but 4 mult have no bells 
efirnng when the Spectator co nes; I forbore ringi 
(to dinner while he To down with me in the ——_ 
«Thank you for the little hams and Portugal onions ; 
«gray keep ſome always by you. You know my g 
is only good Cheſhire cheeſe, beſt muſtard, a golden pip- 
(pin, attended with a pipe of John Sly's beſt. Sir 
thas ſtolen all your ſongs, and tells the ſtory of the 5 
«of November o perfection. 

6 Voui , to ſerve you, 
© ROGER DE CoverLileyY. 


We have loſt old John ſince you were here.” T 
—— —— 


No. CCLXV. THURSDAY, JANUARY z. 


Dixerit + multis aliquis, quid virus in angues 

Adjcis? & rabidæ wake ovile lupæ ? Ovin. 
But ſome exclaim; what frenzy rules your mind ? 
Would you increaſe the craft of woman-kind ; 
Teach em new wiles and arts? As well you may 


Iaſtruct a ſnake to bite, or wolf to prey. Concave, 


NE of the fathers, if I am rightly informed, has 

defined 2 woman to he {Zoay mninexcopmor, an 
« animal that delights in fincry. I have already treat- 
ed of the ſcx in two or three papers, conformably to this 
definition, and have in particular obterved, that in all 
xes they have been more careful than the men to adorn 
3 the head, which we gencrally call the out- 


This obſervation is ſo very notorious, that when in or- 
dinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has a fine head, a long 
head, cr a good head, we expreſs ourſelves metaphori- 
cally, and ſpeax in relation to his underſtanding ; where- 
a when we ſay of a woman, ſhe has a fine, a long, or a 
good head, we ſpeak. only in relation to her commode. 

It 
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It is obſerved among birds, that nature has laviſhel 


all her ornaments upon the male, who very often 
in a mott beautiful -drcts : whether © be a — * 
comb, a tuft of teathers, or a natural little plume, erected 
like a kind of pinnacle on the very top of the head. As 
nature on the contrary has poured out her charms in the 
ateſt abundance upon the female part of our ſpecies, 
they are very athduous in be to ing upon themſclves 
the fineſt granitures of arr. The peaccck, in all his 
pride, does not diſplay halt the colours that appear in 
the garments of a Britith lady, when ſhe i» dreſſed cither 
for a ball or a birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. The ladies have 
been for ſome time in a kind of moulting ſeafon, with 
regard to that part of their drets, having caſt great 
quantities of ribbun, lace, and cambric, and in tome 
meaſure reduced that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, which is natural to it. We 
have for a great while expected what kind of ornament 
would be tubſti uted in the place of thoſe antiquated 
commodes. But our female projectors were all the lat 
lummer fo taken up with the improvement of their pet- 
ticoats, that they had not time to attend to any thing 
elſe; but having at length tuthciently adorned their 
lower parts, they gow beg in to turn their thoughts upen 
the other extremity, as well remeni her ing the old kitchen 
proverb, that it vou light your tire at both ends, the 
« middle will ſhitt tor itielf. 

I am engaged in this ſpeculation by a fight which I 
lately met with at the opera. As I was ſtanding in the 
hinder part of the box, I touk notice of a little cluſter 
of women fitting together in the prettieſt coloured hoods 
that I ever faw. One ot them was blue, another yellow, 
and another philemot ; the tourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. I looked with as much 
pleaſure upon this little party-coloured aſſembly, a 
upon 2 bed of tulips, and wid rot know at firſt whether 
it might not be an embully of Indian queens ; but upon 
my going about into the pit, and taking them in frent, 
I was wauactuately undes, at aw e much beauty 
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face, that I found them all to be Engliſh. Such 
. lips, checks and forcheads, could be the 
growth of no other country. The complexion of their 
faces hindered me from obſerving any tarther the colour 
of their hoods, though I could eahly perceive by that 
unſpeakable fat isfaction which appeared in their looks, 
that their own thoughts were wholly taken up on thoſe 

orwunents they wore upon their heads. 

I am informed that this faſhion ſpreads daily, inſo- 
much that the whig and tory ladies _ already to 
hang out different colours, and to ſhew their principles 
in their head-dreis. Nay, it I may believe my friend 
Will Honeycomb, there is a certain old coquette of his ac- 
quaintance who intens to appear very ſuddenly in a 1ain- 
bow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's Virgil, not queſtion- 
ing but that among ſuch variety of colours ſhe ſhall have 
a charm for every heart. 

My triend Vill, who very much values himſelf upon 
his great inſight into — tells me, that he can al- 
ready gueſs at the humour a lady is in by her hocd, as 
the court iers of Morocco know the diſpoſition of their 
preſent emperor by the colour of the drets which he puts 
on. When Xleleſinda wraps her head in flame colour, 
her heart is ſet upon execution. When ſhe covers it 
with purple, I would not, ſays he, adviſe her lover to 
approach her; but if ſhe _ in white, it is peace, 
and he may hand her out of the box with tafety. 

Will informs me likewiſe, that thete hcods may be 
uſed as fignals. Why elſe, ſays he, does Cornelia alwavs 
put on a black hood when her huſband is gone into the 
count ry? 

Suck are my friend Honeycomb's dreams of gal- 
hntry. For my own part, I impute this diverſity of 
colours in the hoods to the divertity of complexion in 
the faces of my pretty countrywomen. Ovid in his Art 
of Love has given ſome precepts as to this particular, 
though I find they are different from thoſe which prevail 
among the moderns. He recommends a red ſtriped filk 
to the pale complexion ; white to the brown, and dark 
tothe fair. On the contrary, my triend M all, who pre- 

F tends 
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tends to be 2 greater maſter in this art than Ovid, tells 
me, that the paleſt features look the molt a in 
white farſanet ; that a face which is overfluſhed appears 
to advantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet, and that the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black hood. 


bs Gare, he is for the colour of the face in that 
of the hood, as a fire dimly, and a candle goes 
half out, in the light of the fun. This, ſays he, 
Ovid himſelf has where he treats of theſe mat. 


ters, when he tells us that the blue water nymphs are 
dreſſed in ſky-coloured ts; and that Aurora, wha 
1 of the W is robed 
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ſce e IT am in, but merely as a ſpectator. This impeli., 
ment heing in my way, we ſtood under one of the arches 
by twilight; and there I could obſerve as exact teatures 
as I had ever cen, the molt agrecable ſhape, the fintit 
neck and boſom, in 2 word, the whole perſon of a wo- 
man exquiſitely beautiful. She affected to allure me 
with a forced wantonnets in her look and air; but I faw 
it checked with hunger and cold: her eyes were wan and 
eager, her dreſs thin and tawdry, her mien gentecl and 
childiſh. This ſtrange figure gave me much anguiſh of 
heart, and to avoid being feen with her I went away, 
but could not forbear giving her 2 crown. The poor 
thing ſighed, curtſicd, and with a bleſſing expreſſed with 
the utmoſt vehemence, turned from me. This creature 
is what they call + newly come upon the to vn,“ but 
who, I ſuppoſe, falling into cruel hands, was left in the 
firſt month from her diſhonour, and expoſed to pats 
throug 1 the hands and diſcipline of one of thoſe hags of 
hell whom we call bawds. But leſt I ſhould grow too 
Fuldenly grave on this ſubjcct, and be myſelf outra 

good, I thall turn to a fcene in one of Fletcher's.plays, 
where this character is drawn, and the ceconomy of 
whoredom moſt admirably deſcribed. The [ 
would point to is in the third ſcene of the ſecond att of 
the Humourous Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent 
for the king's luſt, and bawds at the time for the 
whole court, is very pleaſantly introduced, reading her 
minutes as a perſon of bufine!s, with two maids, her 
un ſer · ſecretaries, taking inſtructions. at a table before 
her. Her women, both thoſe under her preſent tutelage, 
and thoſe which the is laying wait for, are alphabeti- 
cally ſet down in her book; and ſhe is looking over the 
letter C, in a muttering voice, as if between ſcliloquy 
and ſpeaking out, ſhe ſays, 


„ Her maidenhead will vicld me; let me ſee now; 
„She is not fifteen they ſay: for her complexioa 
„% Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 


Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman ; 
« Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion. 


« A lovely brown; here tis ; eyes black and — 
[23 
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« The body neatly built ; ſhe ſtrikes a lute well, 

« Sings molt enticingly: theſe helps conlider'd, 

« Her maidenhead will amount to ſome three hundred, 

Or three hundred and fifty crowns, "twill bear it hand- 

„ ſomely, 

« Her father's poor, fome little ſhare dedufted, 

% To buy him a hunting nag 

Theſe creatures are very well inftrufted in the cir- 
cumftances and manners of all who are any way related 
to the fair one whom they have a deſign As Cloe 
is to be purchaſed with 3 50 crowns, and the father taken 
rate hw og pry ado her, _ 
abounds in „ is not to i » but 
the 1 her mind is engaged with pe 
ſ-nt of plate and a little ambition. is made to un- 
deritand that it is 2 man of quality who dies for her. 
The examination of a young girl for buſineſs, and the 
crying down her value for being a flight thing, together 
with every other circumſtance in the ſcene, are inimi- 
tably excellent, and have the true ſpirit of comedy ; 
though it were to be wiſhed the author had added a cir- 
— which ſhould make Leucippe's baſeneſs more 
odious. 

It muſt not be thought a digreſſion from my intend- 
ed ſpeculation, to talk of bawds in a ditcourſe upon 
wenches ; fer a woman cf the town is not thoroughly 
and properly ſuch, without having gone — the edu- 
cation of one of theſe houſes. But the compaſſicnate caſe 
of very many is, that they are taken into fuch hands with- 
out any the leaſt ſuſpicion, previous temptaticn, or admo- 
kiticn to what place they are going. The laſt week I went 
to an inn in the city to inquire for ſome proviſions which 
were ſent by a waggen out of the country; and as I 
wait ed in one of the boxes till the chamberlain had look- 
ed over his parcel, I heard an old and a young voice re- 
peating the queſtions and reſponſcs of the church-cate- 
chiün. I thought it no breach of good manners to peep 
at 4 crevile, and look in at people ſo well employed; but 
who ſhould I ſee there but the moſt arttul procureis in 
the town, me dds * 
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had come up in the ſa ne waggon with my things, © Whe. 
« the wa, well educated, coul forbear playing the wan. 
e ton with ſervants and idle tellows, ot which this town 
« {ys the, „ is tco full: at the fune time, „ Whe. 
ether the knew enough of breecling, 5 tht it a ſquire 
« or gentleman, or one that was her bettcrs, ſhould give 
« her a civil ſalute, the thould curtefy and be humble 
& neverthelcfs.”* Her innocent furtvoths, yes's, an't 
pleaſe you's, and the would do her endeavour, moved 
the good old lady to take her out of the hands of a coun. 
bumkin her brother, an! hire her for her own maid. 
Itch till I ſaw them all marched out to take coach; 
the brother loaded with a great cheele, he prevailed upon 
her to take for her civilities to his filter. This poor 
creature's fate is not far off that of her s whom I 
of above, and it is not to be doubted, bur atter the has 
been long enough a prey to luit, ſhe will be delivered 
over to famin:. The ironical commendation of the in- 
duſtry and charity of theſe antiquated ladics, theſe di- 
rears of fin, atter they can no longer commit it, makes 
up the beauty of the inimitable dedication to the Plain- 
Dealer, and is a maſter-piece of rullery on this vice, 
But to un teritand all the purlieus of this game the 
better, and to illuſtrute this ſubject in future diſcourſes, 
I muit venture mytelt, with my fricn.| Vu, into the 
haunts of beauty and gallintry ; from pampered vice 
in the habitations of the wealthy, to diſtreiſod indigent 
wickednet> expelled the harbours of the brothel. T 


— 
No. CCLXVII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 


Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Graii, Prorzzr. 
Give place, ye Roman, and ye Grecian wits. 


HERE is nothing in nature ſo irkſome as generfl 
diſcouries, eſpecially when they turn chicfly upon 
words. For this reaſon I ſhall wave the diſcuſſion of 
that point which was ſtarted ſome years fince, whether 
Milton's 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loſt may be called an heroic poem? 
Thoſe who will not give it that title, may call it, if they 

aſe, a divine poem. It will be fufficient to its per- 
tection, if has in it all the beauties of the higheſt kind 
of poetry 3 and as for thoſe who alledge it is not an 
heroic poem, they advance no more to the diminution 
of it, than if they ſhould ſay Adam is not ZEneas, ner 
Ere Helen. 

I ſhail therefore examine it by the rules of epic poetry, 
and fee whether it falls ſhort of the Iliad or ZEnecid, in 
th- beauties which are eſſential to that kind of writing. 
The firſt thing to be conſidered in an epic poem, is t 
fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as the 
ation which it relates is more or lets fo. This action 
hould have three qualifications in it. Firſt, it ſhould 
de but ene action. Sccon ly, it ſhould he an entire ac- 
tion; and, thirdly, it ſhould be 4 great action. To con- 
ler the action of the Iliad, Enid, and Paradiſe Loft, 
in their three ſeveral lights. Homer to preſerve the 
unity of his action haſtens into the midſt of things, as 
Horace has obſerved : had he gene up to Leda's egg, or 
degun much later even at the rape of Helen, or the in- 
ting of Troy, it is manifett that the ſtory of the puem 
would have been a ſeries of ſcveral actions. He therefore 
opens his poem with the dilcerd of his princes, and art- 
fully interweaves, in the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of it, 
m account of every thing material which relates to 
them, and had paſſed before that tacal diſſenſion. After 
the lame manner ZEneas makes his firit appearance in 
the Tyrrhene teas, and within fight of Italy, becauſe the 
«tion propoled to be celebrated was that ot his ſettling 
luaſelt in Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary for the 
ruler to know what had happened to him in the taking 
« Troy, and in the preceding parts of his voyage, Virgil 
makes his hero relate it by way of epiſode in the ſecond 
ad wird books of the Eneid. The contents of both 
which books come be tore thoſe of the firſt book in the 
tread of the ſtory, though tor preſerving of this unity 
« ation they follow them in the dilpolition of the poem. 
Milton, in imitation of theſe two great poets, opens his 

F "Paradics 
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Paradiſe Loft, with an infernal council plotting the fall 
of man, which is the action he 1 to celebrate; 
and as for thoſe actions, which preceded in point 
ot time, the battle of the angels, and the creation of 
the world, which would have intirely deſtroyed the unity 
of his principal action, had he related them in the ſame 
order they _ he caſt them into the fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh by way of epiſode to this noble 


m. 
PF Ariftorle himſelf allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boaſt of as to the unity of his fable, though at the 
time that great critic and philoſopher endeavours to 
palliate this impertection in the Greek poet by im- 
puting it in ſome meaſure to the very nature of an epic 
_ Some have been of opinion, that the ZEneid alio 

bours in this particular, and has epiſodes which may 
be looked upon as excreſcences rather than as parts of 
the action. On the contrary, the poem, which we 
have now under our conſideration, hath no other epi- 
fodes than ſuch as naturally arife trom the ſubject, and 
yet is filled with ſuch a multitude of aſtoniſhing inci- 
dents, that it gives us at the fame time a Pleature 
of the greate't variety, and of the greateſt tumpli- 
city ; uniform in its nature, though diverſified in the 
execution. 

I mutt obſerve alſo that as Virgil, in the poem 
which was deſigned to celebrate the original ot the 
Roman empire, has deſcribed the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthagenian commonwealth : Milton, with 
the like art in his poem on the fall of man, has 
related the fall of thoſe angels who are his profeſſed 
enemies. Beſides the many other beauties in ſuch an 
epitode, its running parallel with the great action of the 
poem hinders it from breaking the unity ſo much as an- 
other epiſode would have done, that had not fo great an 
affinity with the principal ſubject. In ſhort, this i 
the fame kind of beauty which the critics admire in the 

iſh Friar, or the Double Diſcovery, where the two 
different plots look like counterparts aud copies of one 
another. 
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The ſecond qualification required in the action of an 
epic poem, is, that it thould be an entire action: an ac- 
non is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, as 
Ariſtut le deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a beginning, 2 
mille, aud an end. Nothing ſhould go betore it, be 
intermixed with it, or follow after it, that is not related 


The third qualification of an epic poem is its great- 

neſs. The * ot Achilles — tuch conſequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece, ed the 
heroes of Troy, and engaged all the gods in factions. 
Eneas's ſettlement in Italy produced the Cæſars, and 
gave birth to the Roman empire. Milton's ſubject was 
ill greater t ither of the former ; it does not de- 
termine the fate of fingle perſons or nations, but of a 
whole ſpecies. The united powers of hell are joined to- 
r of ms „ Which t - 
are man in his 
the Meſſiah their friend, and the Almighty their protec- 
tor. In ſhort, every thing that is great in the whole 
of being, whether within the verge of nature, or 
out of it, has a proper part ajligned it in this noble 
pocm. 
In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, but 

the principal members, and every part of them, ſhould 
be great. [I will not preſume to ſay, that the book of 
games in the ZEncid, or that in the Iliad are not of this 
nature, 
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nature, nor to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of the 2d 
many other — in — —_—_— 
to any cenſure in this particular; but I think we may 
ſay, without derogating from thoſe wonderful perform. 
ances, that there is unqueſtionable magnificence in ever 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, and indeed a much greater than 
es pagan ſyſtem. 

But Ariſtotle, by the of the action, does not 
only mean that it ſhould be great in its nature, but alf 
in its duration, or in other words that it ſhould have a due 
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a mite, cannot appear perfect to the eye, be- 
fight takes it in at once, and has only a confu. 
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part of it, that it could not give the 
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very ſhort or a g action would be to 
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and Virgil have ſhewn their prin. 
cipal art in this particular ; the action of the Iliad, and 
that of the ZEneid, were in themiclves exceeding ſhort, 
not oy DS re 
vention of epiſodes, and the machinery gods, wi 
the like poetical ornaments, that they make up 3 
able ſtory, ſufficient to employ the memory wi 
overcharging it. Milton's action is enriched with fucha 
variety of circumſtances, that I have taken as much plea- 
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ſure in reading the contents of his books, as in the belt * 


invented ſtory I ever met with. It is poſſible, that the 
traditions, on which the Iliad and ZEneid were built, 
had more circumſtances in them, than the hiſtory of the 
Fall of Man, as it is related in ſcri » Beſides, it 
was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to the truth with 
fiction, as they were in no r of offending the rel. 


gion of their country by it. But as for Milton, he had 
not 
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Milton's ſtory was tranſatted in regions that lie 
of the reach of the fun and the ſphere of day, it is 
impoſſible to gratify the reader with tuch a calculation, 
none of the critics, either ancient or modern, having 
lud down rules to circumſcribe the action of an epic 
m_ any determined number of years, days, or 


This piece of criticiſm on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt ſhall 
be carried on in the following Saturday's papers. L 


— —— 
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« \lr. Spectator, 
6 S you are Spctator-Ceneral, I apply myſelf t 
0 A you in the following cale, viz. I do not wear 2 
© ſword, but I often divert mvfelt at the theatre, where 
I frequently fee a fet of felluws pull plain people, by 
« way of humour and trulic, by the note, upon trivolous 
© or no occafions. A friend of mine the other night 
* applaudc.4 what a graceful exit Mr. Wilks made, one 
* of thele note-wringers overhearing him, pinched him 
by the noſe. I was in the pit the other night, when it 
* was very much crowded, a gentleman leaning upon me, 
„and very heavily, I very civilly requeſted him to m- 
* move his hand; for which he pulled me by the noſe. 
I weuld not reſent it in ſo public a place, becauſe I wa 
© unwilling to create a jd — but have ſince refle&. 
ed upon it as a thing that is unmanly and difingenuous, 
* renders the note-puller odious, and makes the perſian 
« pulled by the note look little and contemptible. This 
* grievance I lnubly requeſt you will endeavour to redreſs, 


© I am your admirer, &c. 
Jauks Eagy, 


© Mr. Spectator, 


c youR diſcourſe of the 29th of December on low 
6 and marriage is of to uſcful a kind, that I cannot 
« forbear adding my thoughts to your's on that ſubjeR. 
« Methinks it is a misfortune, that the — ttate, 
« which in its own nature is adapted to grve us the com- 
pleteſt happineſs this lite is capable of, ſhould be ſo un- 
«© comturtable a one to fo many as it daily proves. But 
the milchict generally proceeds from the unwile choice 
« prople make tur thenuclvcs, and an expectation of haps 
c 8 from things not capable of giving it. | 
„bit the good qualities of the perion beloved can be 
„a tumdation fer a luve of judgment and diſcretion; 
© aud whocycr expect happinets from any thing but vir- 
tue, wiklom, gvod-humour, and 2 fimilitude of man- 
ners, will find themſclves widely miſtaken. But howfev 
© ae 
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are there who ſeek after theſe things, and do not rather 
« qaake riches their chief if not their only aim? How rare 
« is it for man, when he en himſclt in the 8 
«of marriage, to place his hopes of having in ſuch a 
« woman a conſtant, ble companion ? one who will 
« divide his —— his joys ? who will manage 
« that ſhare of his eſtate he entruſts to her conuuct with 
« prudence and frugality, govern his huuic with cxcono- 
« my and diſcretion, and be an ornament to himſelf and 
family? Where ſhall we find the man who looks out 
for one who places her chiei happineſs in the practice of 
virtue, and makes her duty her continual pleature ? No, 
men rather ſeek for money as the complement of all their 
« defires 3 and regardleſs of what kind of wives they take, 
they think riches will be a miniſter to all kind ot 
« ſures, and enable them to keep miſtreſſes, horſes, hounds, 
« to drink, feaſt, an their companions, pay 
« their debts contracted by former extravagancies, or ſome 
« ſuch vile and unworthy end: and indulge themſelves in 
* pleaſures which are a ſhame and ſcandal to human na- 
"_ N few of them are 
« there who place t ineſs of their marriage in the 
© having a wiſe and — — friend ? One who will be 
« faithtul and juſt to all, and conſtant and loving to 
them? who with care and diligence will look after and 
improve the eſtate, and without grudging allow what- 
erer is prudent and convenient ? rather, how few are 
© there who do not place their happineſs in outſhining 
* others in pomp and ſhow ? and that do not think withia 
* themielves when they have married ſuch a rich perſon, 
* that none of their acquaintance ſhall appear io fine 
ein their equipage, fo adorned in their perſons, or fo 
* magnificent in their furniture as themſelves? Thus 
their heads are filled with vain ideas; and I heartily 
* with I could fay that equipage and ſhow were not the 
* chief good of ſo many women as I fear it is. 

After this manner do both ſexes deceive themſelves, 
and bring reflexions and diſgrace upon the moſt happy 


vol. Iv. 6 anbition, 
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ambition, and e their happineſs s upon objects, 
« we ſhould rr 
« wonder in the world as it now is. 

Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth inſcrting 
© among your own, be pleaſed to give them a better 
© dreis, and let them paſs abroad ; and you will oblige 

« Your admirer, R 


of 
© beauty, whoſe charms were ſo attracting, that it 
© drew my eyes wholly on that fue, infomuch that I ne. 
8 ed my own way, and 
directly n which the led no 
© ceived, but fell out into a fit of 5 though at 
« the ſame time ſhe was ſenſible that hericlf was the 
« caute of my misfortune, which in my opinion was the 
greater aggravation of her crime. I being buf; wiping 
« off the blood which trickled down my tace, had not 
time to acquaint her with her barbarity as alſo with my 
« reſolution, viz- never to look out of my way for one of 
« her ſex more: therefore, that your humble ſervant may 
© be revenged, he deſires you to inſert this in one of your 
next papers, which he hopes will be a warning to all the 
« reſt of the women-gazers, as well as to poor 
; * ANTHONY Gapz.” 


Mr. Spectator, 
« } DESIRE to know in next, if the merry 

* 1 of the Parſon has 10 his cloke, is not mightily 
in vogue amongſt the fine ladies this Chriſtmas ; be- 
© cauſe I ſee they wear hoods of all colours, which I ſup- 
© poſe is for that purpoſe; if it is, and you think it pro- 
« per, I will carry ſome of th-ſe hoods with me to our 
« Padies in Yorkſhire; decauſce enjoined me to bri 
« them ſomething from London 
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« you can tell any thing in which I can obey their com- 
1 more agreeably, be pleaſed to infurm me, and 
s will extremely oblige 

22 F « Your humble ſervant. 


Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Dec. 29. 
« QINCE appear inclined to be a friend to the diſ- 
'O wrelled? 1 you would aſſiſt me in an affair under 
« which I have very much. The reigning toaſt 
« of this place is Patetia; I have her with the 
« utmoſt diligence this twelve- and find | 

« ſtand in my way but one who flatters her more than 

«can. Pride is her favourite paſſion ; therefore if you 
« will be io tar my friend as to make a favourable men- 
e I believe I ſhould 
« not fail in my addreſſes. The icholars ftand in rows, 
« as they did tu be ſure in 
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No. CCLXIX. TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 


— A. Q rat iſſima noſtro 
Simplic ita — Ovis. 
And brings our old ſimplicity again. Davos. 


WAS this morning ſurpriſed with a great knocking 
at the door, — landlady's daughter came upto 
me, and told me, that there was 2 man below deſired to 
ſpeak with me. Upon my alking her who it was, ſhe 
told me it was a very gravc elderly perſon, but that ſhe 
did not know his name. I as Lew went down to 
him, and found him to be the coachman of my _ 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley. He told me that his 

ter came to town laſt night, and would be glad to take 2 
turn with me in Gray's-Inn walks. As I was wonder- 


ing in myſelf what had brought Sir to town, not 
having lately received any letter fram him, he told me 
that has was come up to get a ſight of prince Eu- 


— that he defired I would immediately mect 


I was not a little pleaſed with the curioſity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it. having 
heard hum ay more than once in private diſcourſe, that 
he looked upon prince Eugenio, fer fo the knight always 
calls him, to be a greater man than Scanderbeg. 

I was no ſooner come into Gray's-Inn walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice or 
_ thrice to himſclt with great vigour, for he loves to clear 
his pipes in good air, to make uſe of his own phrale, and 
is not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice 
of the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts in his morning hems. 

I was touched with a fecret joy at the ſight of the 
good old man, who before he ſaw me was engaged in 
converſation with a beggar-man that had aſked an alm 
of him. I could hear my friend chide him fer not find- 
ing out ſome work ; but at the ſame time ſaw him put 
his hand in his pocket and give him fix-pence. 


Our 
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chear, warm fires, and Chriſtmas gambols, to ſap. 
rt them. I love to rejoice their pour hearts at this 
afon, and to ſ-e the whole village merry in — great hall. 
I allow a double quantity of malt to my ſinall beer, and 
ſet it a running tor twelve days to every une that calls for 
it. I have always a piece of cull beet and a mince- 
upon the table. and am won lerfully pleaſed to fee my te. 
nants paſs away a whole evening in playing their inno- 
cent trichs, and imutting one another. Our friend Will 
Wunble 15 as merry as ny of them, and ſh-ws a thou. 
fand roguiſh tricks upon theſe occnions. 

I was very much delighted with the re. ct ion of my 
old friend, which carried fo much goorinels in it. He 
then launched our: into the praiſe of the late act of par- 
liament fer ſecuring the church of England, and told me 
with grea. ſatisfaction, that he believed it already 
to take effect, for that a rigid diſſenter who chanced to 
dine at his houſe on Chriſtmas day, had been obſerved to 
eat very plentifully of his plumb-porridge. 

After having diſpatched all our country matters, Sir 
Roger made ſeveral inquiries concerning the club, and 
12228 of his old antagoniſt Sir Andrew Freeport. 

+ alked me with a kind of fmile, whether Sir Andrew 
had not taken the advantage of his abſence, to vent 
among them ſome of his republican doctrines ; but ſoon 
after gathering up his countenance into a more than or- 
dinary ſcriouſneſs, tell me truly, ſays he, do not you 
think Sir Audre o had a hand in the pope s procefſion ?=— 
but without giving me time to anſwer him, well, well, 
ſays he, I know you are a wary man, and do not care to 
talk of public matters. 

The knight then aſked me, if I had ſeen prince Euge- 
nio, and made me promiſe to get him a ſand ſome 
convenient place where he might have a full fight of tha 
extraordinary man, whole preſence dces to much honour 
to the Britiſh nation. He dwelt very long on the praiſes 
of this great general, and I found that, nce I was with 
him in the country, he had drawn many obſervations to- 
gether out of his reading in Baker's Chronicle, and other 

authors, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 79 
who always lie in his hall window, which very 


mech redound to the honour of this prince. 


Having paſſed away the greatelt of the morni 

in — the knights ns, which were — 
private, and partly political, he aſked me if I would 
imoke a pipe with him over a diſh of coffee at Squire's, 
As I love the old man, I take delight in complying with 
werv thing that is agreeable to him, and according]! 

waited =» to the coffce-houſe, where his — 
cure drew upon us the eyes of the whole rcom. He 
had no ſooner icated himſelt at the upper end of the high 
table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobac- 
co, 2 diſh of coffee, a wax candic, and the Supplement, 
with fuch an air of chearfulncſs and good-humour, that 
all the boys in the coffee-room, who termed to take plea- 
fure in ſerving him, were at once employed on his ſeveral 
errands, inſomuch that nobody elſe couid come at a diſh 
of tea, until the knight had got all his conveniencies 
abuut him. L 


— — 
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Diſcit enim citiùs. meminitque libentius illud, 

Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat——_ Hon. 

For what's derided by the cenſuring crowd, 

Is thought no more than what is juſt aud good. 
Caxrxcu. 


rr 
theſe many years, than in beholding the boxes at 
the play the laſt time the Scornful Lady was ated. 
80 great an allembly of ladies placed in gradual rows 
in all the ornaments of jewels, filks, end colours, gave 
lo lively and gay an impreſſion to the heart, that me- 
thought the ſeaſon of the year was vaniſhed ; and I did 
not think it an ill expreſſion of a young fellow who 
ſtood near me, that called the boxcs tlioſe beds of tulips. 
It 
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It was a pretty variation of the pro; when any ane 
of theie fine ladies rote up and did honour 0 22 
and friend at 2 diſtance, by curtſying; and gave oppor. 
tunity to that friend to ſhew her charms to the fame ad. 
vantage in returning the ſalutation. Here that action ig 
as proper and gracetul, as it is at church unbecoming and 
impertinent. By the way, I muſt take the liberty to 
obtcrve that I did not fre any one who is uſually fo full of 
civilities at church, offer at any ſuch inciecorum duri 
any part of the action of the play. Such beautitul 
pects gladden our minds, and when conſidered in 
give innocent and pleating ideas. He that d 
any one object of beauty, may fix his imagination to his 
diiquiet; but the contemplation of 2 — 
gether, is a det init the incroachment of defire; 
at leaſt to me, who have taken pains to look at 
abſtracted trum the conſideratiun of its being the obj 
of deſue ; at power, only as it firs upon another, with 
out any hopes of partaking any ſhare of it; at wiſdow 
and capacity, without any pretenſions to rival or envy its 
acquiſitions : I ſay to me, who am really free from form- 
ing any hopes by beholding the pertons of beautiful wo. 
men, or warming myſelt into ambition from the fucteſ- 
ſes of other men, this world is not only a mere ſcene, but 
a very pleaſant one. Did mankind but know the freedom 
which there is in keeping thus aloof from the world, 
I ſhould have more imitators, than the powerfulleft man 
in the nation has tollowers. To be no man's rival in 
love, or competitor in bulineſs, is a character which if it 
dees not recommend you as it ought to benevolence 
among thoſe whom yeu live with, yet has it certainly 
this effect, that you do not ſtand fo much in need 
their approbation, as you would if you aimed at it mom, 
in ſetting your heart on the fame things which the gene. 
rality dote on. By this mcans, and with this caly phi 
Ic!/ophy, I am never leſs at a play than when I am at the 
theatre; but indeed I am feldom fo well pleated with ac- 
tion as in that place; for moſt men follow nature no lan- 
ger than while they are in their night-gowns, and all the 
buy partof the day are in characters which they neither 
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hecome nor act in with pleaſure fo themſelves or their be- 
holders. But to return to my ladies: I was very well 
pleaſe to fee ſo great a crowd of them aſſembled at a 
play, wherein the heroine, as the phraſe is, is fo Juſt a 
picture of the vanity of the ſex intormeniing their admi- 
rers. The lady who pines for the man whom the treats 
with ſo much impertinence and inconitancy, is drawn 
with much art and humour. Her retolutions to be ex- 
tremely civil, but her vanity ariſing juit at the inſtant 
that ſhe reſolved to expreis herſelf kindly, are deſcribed as 
dy one who had ftudicd the fex. But when my admira- 
tion is fixed upon this exccllent character, and two or 
three others in the play, I muſt contels I was moved 
with the utmoit indignation at the trivial, ſenſeleſs, and 
unnatural repreſentation of the chaplain. It is poſſible 
there may be a pedant in holy orders, and we have ſeen 
ane or two of them in the world; but ſuch a driveller as 
vir Roger, fo bereft of all manner of pride, which is the 
tiaracteriſtic of a pedant, is what one would not believe 
could come into the head of the fame man who drew the 
reſt of the play. The meeting between Welford and him 
ſhews a wretch without any notion of the dignity of his 
function; and it is out of all common ſenſe that he ſhould 
give an account of himſelf as one ſent four or five 
miles in a morning on foot for eggs. It is not to be 
denied, but this part and that ot the maid, whom he 
makes love to, are excellently- well performed ; but a 
thing which is blameable in itſelf, grows ſtill more ſo by 
the ſucceſs in the execution of it. It is ſo mean a thing 
to gratify a looſe age with a ſcandalous repreſentation of 
what is reputable among men, not to ſay what is ſacred, 
that no beauty, no excellence in an author ought to atone 
for it; nay, ſuch excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs againſt the convittion 
of his own underftanding and conſcience. Wit ſhould be 
tried by this rule, and an audience ſhould riſe againſt fuch 
a ſcene as throws down the reputation of any thing which 
tie conideration of religion or decency ſhould preſerve 
from contempt. But this evil ariſes from this one 
corruption of mind, that makes men reſent offences 
agumit 
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againſt their virtue, leis than thoſe againſt their under. 
ſtanding. An author ſhall write as it he thought there 
was not one man of howvour or woman of chaſtity in the 
houſe, and come off with applauſe: for an infi 
all the ten commandments with the little critics, is not 
ſo bal as the breach of an unity of time and place, 
Halt wits do not apprehend the miſeries that mult neceſ. 
ſarily flow from degeneracy of manners; nor do they 
Know that order is the ſupport of ſociety. Sir Roger 
and his miſtreis are moniters ot the puet's own forming; 
the ſentiments in both ot them are fuch as do nut ariſe in 
fools of the ix education. We all know that a filly tchs. 
lar, inſtead of being below every one he mects with, is 
apt to be exalted above the rank of ſuch as are really his 
—— his arrogance is always founded upon parti. 
notions of diſtinction in his own head, accumpanied 
with a pedantic ſcorn of all fortune and pre chnet, 
when with his knowledge and carning. This 
very one c . nEY CEnEY 
has done more towards the ditparagement of holy 
and conſequently of virtue itſelt, than all the wit that aw 
thor or any other could make up for in the conduct of the 
longeſt lite after it. I do not pretend, in ſaying this, u 
give myſelf airs ot more virtue than my neighbours, but 
aſſert it from the principles by which mankind mult & 
ways be governed. Sall.es of imagination are to he 
overlooked, when they ae committed out of warmth in 
the recommendation of what is prai e-worthy; but ade 
liberate advancing of vice, with all the wit in the world 
is as ill an action as any that comes betore the magi 
and ought to be received as ſuch by the people. T 
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No. CCLXXI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 20. 


Mille trahens vatios adverſo ſole colores Vince 
Drawing a thouſand colours from the light, Darpun. 


RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters of my 
correſpondents, firſt, as they ſhew me which of my 
papers are moſt acceptable to them; and in the next 
place as they furniſh me with materials for new ſpecula- 
tions. Sometimes indeed I do not make uſe of the letter 
itſelf, but form the hints of it into plans of my own in- 
vention; ſometimes I take the liberty to change the 
knguage or thought into my own way of fpeaking and 
thinking, and always, if it can be done without preju- 
dice to the tenſe, omit the many compliments and ap- 
plauſes which are uſually beftowed upo me. 
Beſides the two advantages above - mentioned which 1 
1 — gas me, they give me an 
opportuni len ing out m by the ſkilful 
x of — — * 2 of them; 

which perhaps does not a little conduce to the cafe, both 
of mylelf and reader. 
Some will have it, that I often write to myſelf, and 
am the only punctual c- rreſpondent I have. This ob- 
xction weuld indeed be material, were the letters I com- 
municate to the public ſtuffed with my own commenda- 
tions ; and if inſtrad of enleavouring to divert or initruct 
my readers, I admired in them the beauty of my own 
performances. But I ſhall leave theſe wiſe conjcAurers to 
their own imaginations, and produce the three following 
etters for the entertainment of the day. | 


«SIR, 

'] WAS laſt Thurſday in an aſſembly of ladies, where 

0 4 — y_ 82 different 1 hoods. Your 

* Spectator day lying upon the table, they or- 

*dered me to read it x4 - = 4 which LI 

"clear voice, until I came to the Greck e | 
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* of it. I nut confets I was 2 little ſtartlod at its 
ping upon me fo unexpectedly. However, 1 covered 
my contuſion as well as I could, and after having mu. 
« tered two or three hard words to myſelf laughed hear. 
© tily, and cricd, a very good jeſt, *taith. The ladies 
« detired me to explain it to them; but I be their 
* pardon for that, and told them, that if it bern 
© proper for them to hear, they might be ſure the auther 
would not have wrapped it up in Greek. I then let 
drop ſeveral exprxiſions, as if there was ſomething in it 
© that was not fit to be ſpoken before a company of k. 
© dies. Upon which the matron of the aſſembly, who 
« was dreſſed in a cherry- coloured hood, commended the 
« diſcretion of the writer for having thrown his 

© thoughts into Greek, which was likely to corrupt but 
few of his readers. At the ſame time the declared her- 
© ſelf very well plcaſed, that he had not given a deciſm 
© opinion upon the ncw- faſhioned hoods ; for to tell you 
« truly, ſays ſhe, I was afraid he would have made u 
© aſhamed to ſhew our heads. Now, Sir, you mult know, 
c ſince this unlucky — LEE 
« of ladies, amo m or a i 

4 1 man, I have —— one who is well verſed a 
« the Greek language, and he aſſures me upon his word, 
« that your late quotation means no more than ** that 
«© manners and not dreſs are the ornaments of a woman.” 
« If this comes to the knowledge of my female admirers, 
© I ſhall be very hard put to it to bring myſelf off hand- 
« ſomely. In the mean while, I give you this account, 
that you may take care hereafter not to betray N 
« your well-wiſhers into the like inconveniencies. It is 
* in the number of theſe that I beg leave to ſubſcribe 
6 myſelf, 


« Tom Tairrr.' 


© Mr. Spectator, 
« YOUR readers are ſo well pleaſed with your chanc- 
c ter of Sir Roger de Cowverley, that there appeared 
© a ſenſible joy in every coffee-houſe, upon ing the 


old knight was come to town. I am now with a — 
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af his admirers, who make it their joint requeſt to you, 
«that you would give us public notice ot the win low or 
thalcoay where the knigat intends to make his appear- 
«ance. He has already given great ſatisfaction to ieve- 
eral who have ſeen him at Squire's coftee-houte. If you 
think fit to place your ſhort face at Sir Roger's lett el- 
bow, we ſhall take the hint, and grateſully acxnow- 
Alge ſo great a favour. . 
J am, Sir, 
© Your moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
4 Go D.“ 


8 IR,. 
G KNOWING that you are very inquiſitive after every 
N thing that is curious in nature, I will wait on 
«you if you pleaſe in the duſk of the evening, with my 
how upon my back, which I carry about with me in a 
thox, as only conſiſting of a man, a woman, and an 
horſe. The two firſt are married, in which ſtate the 
ile cavalier has fo well acquitted himſclf, that his wy 
tis with child. The big-bellied woman, and her hul- 
band, with their — — palfry, are ſo very light, 
that when they are put together into a ſcale, an crdi- 
mry man may weigh down the whole family. The 
little man is a bully in his nature; but when he grows 
*choleric I confine km to his box until his wrath 
tis over, by which means I have hitherto prevented him 
«from doing miſchiet. His horſe is likewiſe very vi- 
*cious, for which reaſon I am forced to tie him cloſe to 
this manger with a packthread. The woman is a co- 
*q:-tte. She ſtruts as much as it is poſſible for a lady of 
(tra foot high, and would ruin me in filks, were not the 
quantity that goers to a large pin-cuſhion ſufficient to 
*maxe her a gown and petticoat. She told me the other 
day, that ſlie heard the ladies wore coloured hoods, and 
toructed me to get her one of the fineſt blue. I am 
*torced to comply with her demands whillt ſhe is in her 
prelnt condition, being very willing to have more of 
tac izne breed. I do not know what ſhe may produce 
* mc, but provided it be a ſhow I ſhall be very wel! ſutis- 

vor. IV, H © fied. 
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« fied. Such noveltics ſhould not, I think, be conceal 
© from the Britiſh Spectator ; for which reaſon 1 hope 
you will excuſe this prefumption in 
« Your moſt dutitul, moſt obedient, 
And moit humble iervaat, 
4 f. 1. 


— — 


No. CCLXXII. FRIDAY, JANUARY nt. 


Longa eſt injuria, longæ 
Ambages ——— Vine 
Great is the injury, and long the tale. ' 


Mr. Spectator, 
0 HE occuſion of this letter is of ſo great impart. 
« ance, and the circumſtance of it tuch, that I 
© know you will but think it juſt to injert it, in preterence 
of all other matters that can preſent themſclves to your 
« conſideration. I necd not, attcr I have faid this, tell 
« you that I am in love. The circumſtances of my pa- 
« ion I ſhall let you underſtand as well as a diſordemi 
mind will admit. That curted 2 Mrs. Janet 
alas, I am railing at one to you by her name as famili. 
© arly as if you wee acquaiuted with her as well as m. 
« felt: but I will (ell you all, as fait as the alternate in. 
« terruptions ot love and aA er will give me leave. Then 
is a moſt agreeable young woman in the world whoml 
am paſſionately in love with, and from whom [I han 
tor {ume ſpace of time received as great marks of fayous 
« as were fic fer her to give, or me to deſire. The fuc- 
ceſstul progrets of the affair of all others the moſt 
« lential towards a man's happineſs, gave a new life and 
« ſpirit not only to my behaviour and diſcouric, but als 
a certain grace to all my actions in the commerce of lik 
© in all things though never ſo remote trom love. Yau 
know the predominant paſſion ſpreads itielf throughal 
a man's trantactions, and exalts or depreiſes hum . 
* cordang to the nature of ſuch paſſions. Dot 
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« have not yet begun my ſtory, and what is making ſen» 
8 tences and obſervations, when a man is pleading for his 
«life ? To begin then: this tidy has corre( with 
« me under the names of love, the my Belinda, I her 
« Cleanthes. Though I am thus well got into the ac- 
«count of my atfair, I cannot keep in the thread of it 
o much as to give you the character of Mrs. Jane, 
« whom I will not hide undler a borrowed name; but let 
you know that this creature has been ſincc I knew her 
very handſome, (though I will not al.ow her even ſhe 
« has been for the future) and during the tune of her 
« bloom and beauty was 10 great a tyrant to her lovers, 
O over-valued herſelf, and under-rated all her preten- 
« ders, that they have deſerted her to a man ; and ſhe 
* knows no comfort but that common one to all in her 
condition, the pleature of interrupting the amours of 
others. It is impoſſible but you mult have ſeen ſeveral 
« of theſe volunteers in malice, who pals their whole 
«time in the moſt laborious way of lite, in getting in- 
« telligence, running from place to place with new whiſ- 
pers, without reaping any other benefit but the 
© of making others as unhappy as themſelves. 
Jane happened to be at a place where I, with 
others well acquainted with my paſſion for Belinda, 
«paſſed a Chriſtmas- evening. There was among the reſt 
*z young; lady, fo free in mirth, to amiable in a juſt re- 
«ſerve that accompanied it; I wrong her to call it a re- 
«ſerve, but there appeared in her a mirth or chearfulneſs 
© which was not a forbrarance of more immoderate joy, 
but the natural appcarance of all wiich could flow from 
*2 mind peſicticd ot an habit of innocence and purity. 
I muſt have utterly forgot Belinda to have taken no 
© notice of one who was growing up to the fume woman 
© virtues which ſhine to perfection in her, had I not dii- 
* tinguithed one who ſeemed to promiſe to the world the 
© fame life and conduct with my faithful and !ovely Be- 
linda, When the company broke up, the fine young 
tung permitted me to take care of her home. Mrs. 
Jane ſaw. my particular regard to her, and was informed 
vat my attending her to her father's houſe. She came 
| H 2 « early 
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« early to Belinda the next — and aſked her 
« Mrs. Such-a-one had been with her? No. Ir Vr. 
« Such-3-onc's lady ? No. Nor your couſin Such-a-one? 
« No. Lord, tiys Mrs Janc, wut 1s the friendip of 
« nen? Nay, they may well uch at it. Anl 
« did n one tell you wy thing of the hetinviour of your 
lover Mr. What-d"ye-call laſt night ? But peranps it 
« it is nothing to you that he is to br married to yong 
Mrs. on Tue{day next? Belinda was here ready 
« to die with rage and jealouty. Then Mrs. Jane goa 
«On: I have a young kinfman who is clerk to n greet 
« conveyancer, who ſhall ſhew you the rough drmght d 
« the marriage lettlement. The world _ her father 
gives him two thouſand pounds more than he coul 
« have with you. I went innocently to wait on Blinds 
« as uſual, but was not adnutted ; 1 writ to her, and ny 
« letter was ſent back unopened. Poor Betty her mic, 
« who is on my fille, has been here juſt now blubhering, 
« and toll me the whole matter. She fays the dd 
« not think I could be fo buſc; and that fhe is now 
© ſo odlĩous to her miſtreſs for having ſo often ſpoke well 
« of me, that ſhe dare not mention me more. All or 
hopes are placed in having theſe circumſtances fairly u. 
6 — in the Spectator, which Betty ſays ſhe dave not 
© but bring up as ſoon as it is brought in; and has pro» 
miſed when you have broke the ice to on this was lad 
© hetween us: and when I can come * — the 
young lady will ſup what we i 1cr tettimom, 
« that 1 A ſaw * that 1 ow whole lite. 
Pear Sir, do not omit this true rehtion, nor think it 
too particular; for there are crowds of forlorn c- 
«£ quettes who intermingle themſelves with other ladies, 
« and contract familiarities out of malice, and with 
© other deſign but to blatt the hopes of lovers, the er- 
pectation of parents, and the benevolence of kind 
1 doubt not but I ſhall be, Sir, 


© Your molt obliged humble ſcrvant 
© CLEANTHES” 


«SIR 
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«SIR, Will's Coffce-houle, Jan. 10. 
«PHE other day entering a reom adorned with the 
1 fair (ex, I offered, after the uiual manner, to cach 
«of them a kiſs ; but one, more ſcornful than the reft, 
turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take 
+auy notice of it until I had aſked your advice. 

© Your humble ſervant, 
«E.S.” 


The correſponelent is deſired to ſay which cheek the 
fender turned to him. : 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


From the pariſh veſtry, January 9. 

« All ladies who come to church in the nevw-fathioned 
a hoods, are deſire l to be there before divine ſervice be- 
„ gins, leſt they divert the attention of the congregation. 
T % RALPH." 


—_—— 


No. CCLXXIT. SATURDAY, JANUARY 212. 


Notandi ſunt tibi mores. | Hon. 
Note well the manners. 


AVING examined the action of Paradiſe Loſt, let 
us in the next place conſider the actors. This is 
Aritotle*'s method of conſidering, firſt the fable, and 
the manners; or, as we generally call them in 

iſh, the fable and the characters. 
has excelled all the heroic that ever wrote 
u the multitude and variety of his ers: every god 
but is admitted into his 12 acts a part which would 
3 have 
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have been ſuitable to no other deity. H:s princes are a 
much diſtinguiſued by their manners, as by their domi- 
nions 3 and even thoſe among them, whoſe charafters 
ſeem wholly made up of courage, diſter from one another 
as to the particular Linde of courage in which they excel, 
In ſhort, there is ſcarce a fpecch or action in the Hiad, 
which the reader may not aſcribe to the perſon that 
ſpeaks or acts, without ſceing his name at the head of 
1. 

Homer does not only outſhine all other pocts in be 
variety, but alſo in the novelty of his characters. He 
has introduced among his Grecian princes a perſon who 
had lived thrice the age of man, and converied with 
Theſcus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 
keroes. His principal actor is the fon of a goddels, nut 
to mention the offspring of other deities, who have like. 
wile a plice in his poem, and the venerable Trojan 
prince, who was the father of ſo many kings and heroes. 
There is in the te feveral characters of Homer, a certain 
dignity as well as novelty, which adapts them in a mar 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic poem. 'Thougy 
at the ſame time, to give them the greater variety, le 
has deſcribed a Vulcan, that is a buſfoon among his gods, 
and a Therſites among his mortals. 

Virgil talls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the charaQten 
of liis poem, both as to their variety and novelty. & 
neas is indeed a perfect character, but as for Achat, 
though he is ſtiled the hero's frien:!, he does nothing in 
the whole poem which may deſerve that title. Gy. 
Minettheus, Sergeſtus and Cloanthus, are all of them ea 
of the fame ſtamp and character. 


“ Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” 


There are indeed ſeveral natural incidents in the put 
of Aſcaniua as that of Dido cannot be ſufficiently al- 
mired. I do not fee any thing new or particular in Tu- 
nus. Pallas and Evander are remote copies of Heer 
and Priam, as Lauſus and Mczentius are almoſt parellels 
to Pallas and Evander. The characters of Niſus ad 
Euryalus are beautiful, but common. We muſt ot 

torgit 
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forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, 

which are fine improvements on the Greek poet. In 

fort, there is neither that variety nor novelty in the 
on of the ZEncid, which we mert with in thoſe of 
Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we ſhall find 
that he has introduce all the variety his fable was capa- 
kle of receiving. The whole fpecics of mankind was 
in two perſons at the time to which the ſubject of his 
mis confined. We have, however, tour diſtinct cha- 
riters in tliele two perions, We lec man and woman in 
the high=<f innocence and perfection, and in the moſt ab- 
x ſtate of guilt and infirmity. The two laſt characters 
ut, indeed, very common and obvious, but the two firſt 
ze not only more magnificen', but more new than any 
craters either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the 
whole circle of nature. 

Milton was fo ſenſible of this defect in the ſubje& of 
his poem, and of the tew characters it woull afford hun, 
that he has brought into it two actors of a ſhadowy and 
Etitious nature, in the perſons of Sin and Death, 
which means he has wrought into the body of his fable 
1 very beautiful and well-invented allegory. But not- 
rithitanding the ſineneſs of this allegory may atone for 
it in forne mivaſure, I cannot think that perſons of ſuch 
2 chimerical exiſtence are proper actors in an epic poem 
pecauſe there is not that meature of probability annexed 
to them which is requiſite in writings of this Kind, as I 
fell ſhew more at large hereafter. | 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actreſs in the 
Eu id, but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of 
te moſt admired circumſtances in that divine work. 
We find in mock-heroick poems, particularly in the Diſ- 
penſar / and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorical gerions of this 
nature, which are very beautiful in t ompoſitions, 
and may be uſed as an argument, that the au- 
thors of them were of opinion, ſuch characters might 
have a place in an epic work. For my own part I ſhould 
be glad the reader would think fo, tor the fake of the 
poem I am now examining ; and muſt further add, that 
if ſuch empty unſubſtantial Lcings may he ever made * 
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of on this occaſion, never were any more nicely meg, 
ed, aud employed in more proper actions, than * 
which I an now ipecakung. : 

Another principal actor in this peer is the great ene. 
my ot mankind. The part of Ulyiſcs in Homer's Q 
ſey is very much adnnred by Ariſtotle, as 
that fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, pant 
only by the many a-iventures in his voyage, aud the 
ſubtilty of his behaviour, but by the various conceal. 
ments and diſcoverics of his perton in ſeveral parts of 
that poem. But the cratty being I have now mentioned, 
makes a much ger voyage than Ulyſſes, puts in prac. 
tice many more w. les and ſtratagems, and hides himſelf 
under a grezter varicty of ſhapes and appearances, all of 
which are ſeverally detected, to the great delight and 

iſe of the 8 

e may likewiſe obſerve with how much art the 
has varied fevera! characters of the perſons that ſpeak in 
his internal aſſembly. Ou the contrary, how has he te- 

ited the whole Gedhead exerting itielf towards man 
in its tull benevolence under the three-told diſtinction of 
a Creator, a Redeemer, ana a Coumtorter ! 

Nor muit we omit the perion of Raphael, who, amidf 
his tenderneſs and trien:iſhip for man, ſhews ſuch a dig- 
nity and condeicenſion in all his ſpeech and behaviour, 
as are ſuitable to a ſuperior nature. The angels are in- 
deed as much diverſiſied in Nilton, and diſtinguiſhed 
their pro „ as the s are in Homer or Virgi 
The — 4 Al End e een to Uriel, Gabriel, 
Michael, or Raphacl, which is not in a particular man- 
ner ſuitable to their reſpective characters. 

There is another circumſtance in the principal actor 
of the Iliad and ZEneid, which gives a peculiar 
to thole two poems, and was therefore contrived wi 
very great judgment. I mcan the authors having choſen, 
for their heroes, perſons who were fo nearly related to 
the people for whit they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, 


and ZEneas the remote founder of Rune. By this means 


their countryinen, whom they principall led to 
themiclves tur their readers, Sole wack y aticntive 
do 
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to all the parts of their ſtory, and ſympathized with their 
heroes in ail their adventures. A Roman could not but 
rejoice in the eſcapes, ſuccuſs and victories of ZEneas, 
and be grieved at any deteats, misfortunes, or diſap- 
pointmencs that befel him ; as a Greek mutt have had 
the ſame regard for Achilles. And it is plain that each 
ef dl pocms have loſt this great advantage, among 
thoſe readers to whom their heroes arc as ſtrangers, or 
id.fferent perſons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this reſpect, fince it is 
impoſſible for any of its readers, whatever nation, coun- 
try er pcople he may belong to, not to be related to the 
priſons who are the principal actors in it; but what is 
till infinitcly more to its Vantage, the principal actors 
in this poem are not only our progenitors, but cur re- 
prelentatives. We have an actual intereſt in every thing 
they do, and no leſs than our utmoſt happineſs is con- 
cee, and lies at ſtike in all their behaviour. 

I ſhall fnhjoin as a corollary to the forzgoing remark, * 
m admirable ob{-rvation out of Ariſtotle, ich hath 
been very much miſrepreſented in the quotations of 
fome modern critics. If a man of perfect and con- 
fummate virtue falls into a mistoxtunc, it rates our 
« pity, but not our terror, becauie we do not fear that 
« it may he our own caſe, why do not reſemble the ſuf- 
« tering perſon.” But as this great philoſopher adds, 
« it we fee a man of virtue mixt with infirmities, fall 
into any misfortune, it does not only raiie our pi 
& but our terror; becanſ: we are atraid that the e 
misfortuncs may happen to ourſelves, who retemble 
the character of the tuffering perſon. 

L ſhall take another opportunity to obſerve, that a per- 
fn of an abſolute and conſununate virtue ſhould never he 
introduced in tragedy, and ſhall only remark in this 
place, that the foregoing obſervation of Ariſtotle, though 
u may be true in other occaſions, does not hold in this; 
vecaule in the preſent caſe, though the perſons who fall 
into mistortune are of the moſt perfect and conſummate 
virtue, it is not to be conſidered as what may poſſibly 
be, but what actually is our own caſe ; ſuice we are em- 
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barked with them on the ſume bottom, and muſt be pa. 
takers of their happiacl» or mit: ry. 

In this, 2nd ſme other very tew inſtances, Ariitothky 
ruh s tor epic purtry, which Be had drawn from his . 
flexion» upon Hauer, cannot be fuppuled to quadray 
exactly with the hervic poems which have been made fince 
his time ; fince it is plain his rules would ftill have bay 
more perfect, could he have peruted the ZEneid which 
was made tome hundted vears atter his death. 

In wy next, I thall go through other parts of Miltaz's 
pcem; aud hope that what I 1aull there advance, as vd 
as what I have already written, will not only kive as 
comment upon VIilton, but upon Ariltutic. C 


— 


No. CCLXXIV. MONDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Audire eſt opere pretium, procedere rectè 
Qui mechis non vultis 
All you, who think the city ne'er can thrive, 

Till ev'ry cuckold-maker's flay'd alive, : 
Attend. —_— Pots. 


HAVE upon ſeveral occaſions, that have occunal 
ſince I firit took into my thoughts 2 tate a 
turnicaticn, weighed with myſelf in behalf of guilty & 
males, the impulſes of ficſh and blood, together with 
the arts and gullantries of craity men; and refloct with 
ſome ſcorn that moſt part of what we in our youth thiak 
gay and polite, is nothing elſe but an habit of indulgay 
a pruriency that way. It will cult ſome labour to br 
people to ſo lively a tenſe of this, as to recover the 
"x in the behaviour of my men readers, and the 
baſhful grace in the faces of my women; but in all cas 
which come into debate, there are certain things pi& 
2 be done be: ore we can have a true light 
the lubject matter; theretore it will, in the 
be necetiary to contider the impotent wenchers 
trious hags, who are fupplicd with, and are coultaniy 
tupplyuy 
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ing, new ſacrifices to the devil of luſt. You are 
w know then, if you arc {o happy as nut to know it al- 
raly, that the great havock which is made in the ha. 
hitations of beauty and innocence, is committed by tuch 
» can only lay walte and not enjoy the toil. When you 
edlerve the preſent Rate of vice and vir ue, the offenders 
we ſuch as one would think thould have no unpulle to 
what they are purſuing ; as in buſineſs, you ice lome- 
times fools pretend to be knaves, to in pleature, you 
vill find old men tet up for wenehers. This latter fort 
of men are os ous baſis and tund of iniquity in the 
kind we are ſpeaking ot: you ſhall have an old rich man 
uten receive (crawls from the ſeveral quarters of the 
town, with deſcriptions of the new wares in their hands, 
# he will pleaſe to ſend word when he will be waited an. 
This interview is contrived, and the innocent is brought 
to ſuch indecencies as from time to time baniſh ſhame 
and raiſe defire. With theſe preparatives the hags break 
fhcir wards by little and little, until they are brought to 
be all appreh<ntions of what ſhall beral them in the 
policſhon of younger men. It is a common poſteri 
08 a 
woman, She has, I aſſure you, ſeen none but old Mr. 
« Such-2-one.”” It pleaſes the old fellow that the 
in brought to him unadorned, and from his bounty 
n accommo.lated with to dreſs her for other 
bvers. This is the moſt ord: method of bringing 
beauty and poverty into the ellen of the town : but 
the particular caſes of Soar | conn tkiltul pimps, and 
al others who drive a ſeparate trade, and are not in the 
graeral 1ociety or commerce of fin, will require diſtinct 
conhderation. At the ſame time that we are thus ſe- 
vere on the abandoned, we are to repreſent the cafe of 
— — the circumſtances demand. 
Calling narnes docs no to f worſe of any thi 
than it deſerves, does 1 the crnlit of 
the accuſer, and has implicitly the force of an apology 
in the behalf of the perſon accuſed. We fhall therefore, 
xcording as the circumſtances differ, our appella- 
duns of theſe criminals: thuſe who only againtt 
ves 
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themſclves, and are not ſcandais to _— bnt out of 
deference to the ſober part of the world, have to much 
good lef in them as to be aſhamed, muit not be huddled 
in the common word due to the worit of wemen ; but 
regard is to be had to their circumſtances when they fell, 
to the uncaſy perplexity under which they lived under 
&nſclefs and tevere parents, to the importunity of pe. 
verty, to the violence of a paſſion in its beg ming well 
grounded, and all other alleviatiogs which make unha 
women reſigu the characteriſtic of their ſex, modeity, 
To do otherwiſe than this, would be to act like a pe. 
dantic ftoic, who thinks all crimes alike, and not hike 
an impartial Spe. ator, who looks upon them with all 
the circumſtances that diminiſh or enhance the guilt. 
I am in hopes, if this ſubject be well purſued, womma 
will hercafter from their infancy be treated with an exe 
to their future tate in the world; and not have their 
tempers made too untractable from an improper ſour- 
neſs or pride, or too complying from familiarity or for. 
wardneſs contracted at their own houſes. After the 
hints on this ſubject, I ſhall end this with the tal. 
lowing genuine letter; and defire all who think they may 
be concerned in future ſpeculations on this ſubject, to 
lend in what they have to ſay for themſelves for ſome in- 
cidents in their lives, in order to have proper allowanca 
made for their conduct. 


« Mr. Spectator, | Jan. 5, 171. 
HE ſubject of yeſterday's is of fo 
0 T importance, and ths thorough — of * 
© be fo very uicful to the preſervation of many an inno- 
© cent young creature, that I think every one is obliged 
© to furniſh us with what lights be can, to expoſe the 
« pernicious arts and practices of thoſe unnatural v 
men called bawds. In order to this the incloſed i 
« ſent you, which is verbatim the copy of a letter written 
© by a bawd of fi in this town to a noble lord. I 
have concealed the names of both, my intention being 
© not to cxpole the perions but the thing. 
« I am, Sir, 
« Your humble ſcrvant. 
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My Lord, | 

© } HAVING a great eſteem for your honour, and a 
I better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
© makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
© oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to town 
© about a fortnight ago. Her $ being lately dead 
© ſhe came to me, expecting to have found me in fo good 
© a condition as to ſet her up in a milliner's ſhop. Her 
© father gave fourſcore pound with her for fve years: 
ger time is out, and ſhe is not ſixteen: as pretty a black 
gentle woman as ever you ſaw, a little woman, which I 
6 — lordſhip likes: well ſhaped, and as finc a com- 
«© plexion for red and white as ever I ſaw; I doubt not but 
© your lordſhip will be of the ſame opinion. She deſigns 
to go down about a month hence, except I can pro- 
© vide for her, which I cannot at preſent : her father 
* was one with whom all he had died wich him, ſo there 
* is four children left deſtitute ; fo if your lordſhip thinks 
* fit to make an appointment where I ſhall wait on you 
with my niece, by a line or two, I ſtay for your an- 
* fwer; for I have no place fitted up fince I left my 
ow Sneha gg — 7 
0 with me to ſce a „ a ve 

* friend of mine ; fo I defire 2 2 — 
kctter, by reaſon ſhe is ignorant of the ways of the town. 
My lord, I deſire if you meet us to come alone; for 
* upon my word and honour you are the firſt that ever L 
mentioned her to. So I remain, 


© Your lordſhip's 
© moſt humble ſervant to command. 
I beg of you to burn it when you have read it,” T 
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No. CCLXXV. TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 
——tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile Hoa, 
A head no hellebore can cure. 


WAS yeſterday engaged in an aſſembly of virtuoſo, 
where one of them uced many curious oblerya. 
tions which he had lately made in the anatomy of an hu- 
man body. Another of the company communicated to 
us levcral wonderful diſcoveries, which he ha allo made 
on the tame ſubject, by the help of very fine glaſſes, 
This gave birth to a great varicty of uncommon remarks, 
and turniſhed diſcourſe for the remaining part of the day, 
The different opinions which were ſtart.d on this oc- 
caſion, preſented to my imagination fo many new ideas, 
that by mixing with thote which were already there, they 
employed my tancy all the laſt night, and compoſeds 
wild extravagant dream. | 
"Tu invited, ht, to the diſſcion of a bean 
. „which were both of them 
id on a table before us. An unagumary r opened 
the firſt with a great deal of — which, upon a Cur» 
fory and ſuperficial view, appeared like the hcad ot an» 
other mm; but upon applying our glaſſes to it, we made 
a very odd diſcovery, namcly, that what we looked u 
as brains, were not ſuch in reality, but an heap « 
ſtrange matcrials wound up in that ſhape and textur, 
and packed together with wonderful art in the ſeveral & 
vities of the ſkull. For, as Homer tells us, that the blau 
of the gods is not real blood, but only ſomething like t: 
o we found that the brain of a beau is not a real brat 
ac” us, 7 luke oe 3 
incal gland, which many of our ern philaia 
ph-rs lnppoke to be the ſeat of the ſoul, ſmelt very 
ot eti.nce and orange-flower water, and was enc 
with a kind of horny ſubſtance, cut into a thouſand lit 
| mute aches br youreny Ave ble to the nakel 
e, iaſomuch that the toul, if there hid becn any ben 
& have been always taken up in contemplating bt 
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We obſerved a large antrum or cavity in the finciput, 
that was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, 
wronght together in a moſt curious piece of net- work, 
the parts ot which were likewite imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of theſe antrums or cavities was 
tuffed with invifible billet-doux, love- letters, pricked 
dances, and oticr trumpery of the fame nature. In an- 
other we found a kind of „Which ſet the whole 
company a in. czing, and by the ſcent diſcovered itfelf 
to be right Spaniſh. The icveral other cells were ſtored 
with conmouztics of the tame kind, of which it would 
be tudicus to give the reader an exact inventory. 

There was a large cavity on cach fide of the head, 
which I nuſt not omit. That on the right fide was filled 
with fictions, flatterics, and falſhoods, vows, promiſes, 
and proteſtaticns ; that on the left with oaths and 1 - 
cativns. There iſſued out a duct trom cach of thei 
tells, which ran into the root of the tongue, where both 
pincd together, and paſſed forward in one conumon duct 
to the tip of it. We diſcovered feveral little roads or 
canals running from the ear into the brain, and took 

care to trace them out tluough their teveral 
paſges. One of them cxcended itielt to a bundle of 
ſonnets and little muſical inſtruments. Others enued in 
ſereral bladders which wer. fuld ertherwith wind or froth. 
But the large canal entered into a great cavity of the 
full, trom whence there went another canal into the 
twgue. This great cavity was filled wth a kind of 
pungy fubttance, which the Freuch anatumiſts call ga- 
lmatias, and the Engliſh nonicnic. 

The ſkins of the were extremely tough and 
thick, and what much iurpriied us, had not in them 
ay fingle blood-veflci that we were abic to diſcover, ei- 
ther with or withcut our glaſſcs ; frem whence we con- 
ciudad, that the whcn alive muſt have been intirely 
wed of the taculty of bluſhing. 

os cribriforme was excecdingly ftuffed, and in 
ine places damaged with ſnuff. We could not but take 
wotice in particular of that imall muicle which is not of- 
a diſcovered in diſſections, and draws the noſe upwards, 
I z when 
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when it expreſſi the contempt which the owner of it has, 
upon ſccing any thing he docs not like, or hearing any 
thing he docs not underſtand. I necd not tell my learned 
reader, this is that muatcle which pertorms the motion ſo 
often mentioned by the Latin ports, when thy talk of 2 
man's cocking his nole, or playing the rhinoceros. 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in the eye, 
faving only, that the muiculi amatorii, or as we may 
tranilute it into Engliſh, the ogling miles, were vary 
much worn and decayed with ute 3 whereas on the con. 
trary, tw devator, or the mulcle which turns the eye 
towards lieuven, did not appear to have been uſed at all, 

I have only mentioned in this diti-ction tuch new dif. 
covericz as we were able to make, and have not take 
any nice of thoſe parts which are to be met with in 
common heads. As for the ſkull, the face, and indeed 
the whole outward ſhape and figure of the head, we 
could not ditcover any ditference from what we obſerve 
in the heads of other men. We were informed, that the 
perſon to whom this head belonged, had paſſed for a 
man above five and thirty years; during which time he 
eat and drunk like other people, d well, talked 
loud, laughed frequently, and on particular occaſions 
had acquitted himſelt tolerably at a ball or an affcmbly; 
to whicn one of the company added, that a certain knot 
of ladies took him for a wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-ſhovel, having 
been furprited by an eminent citizen, as he was tender- 
ing ſome civilitics to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head with all 
its apartments, and its ſcveral kinds of furniture, we put 
up the brain, fuck as it was, into its er , and 
laid it aſide under a broad piece of ſearlet cloth, in order 
to be prepared, and kept in a great repoſitory for dilſec- 
tions ; our opera'or telling us that the ion would 
not be ſo difacult as that of another bram, for that he 
had obſerved ſcveral or the little pipes and tubes which 
ran through the brain were alrcady filled with a kind of 
mercurial fubitanc., which he looked upon to be tri 
quick-filver, "0 
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place to the coquette's 
dexteri 


rrori nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum. Hoa, 


Mr. Spectator, 
« } HOPE have philoſophy enough to be capable 
Nb; mg wg cm» boy og Yeur pa- 
© pers which regard the fallen part of the fair-ſex, are, 
a f think, written with an indelicacy which makes them 
© unworthy to be inſerted in the writings of a moraliſt 
' who knows the world. I cannot allow that you are 
ali to obſerve upon the actions of mankind with 
the freedom which ſeem to reſolve upon; at leaſt 
© if you do fo, you take along with you the d- 
' tintion of manners of the world, according to the 
© quality and way of life of the perſons concerned. A. 
man of breeiling ſpeaks of even misfortune among la- 
dies, without giving it the moſt terrible aſpect it can 
bear: and this tenderneſs towards them, is much more 
to be preſerved when you ſpeak of vices. All man- 
kind are fo far related, that care is to be taken, in 
' things to which all are liable, you do not mention 
* what concerns one in terms which ſhall diſguſt an- 
' other. Thus to tell a rich man of the indigence of a 
* kinfman of his, or abruptly inform a virtuous woman 
' of the lapſe of one who until then was in the fame de- 
Fre of efteem with herſelf, is in a kind involving 
each of them in ſome participation of diſadvan- 
" tages. It is therefore from every writer, to 
3 treat 
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treat his argument in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 
per to entertain the ſort of readers to whom his dit. 
courſe is directed. It is not neceſſary when you write 
to the tea-table, that vou ſhould draw vices which 
carry all the horror of ſine and contempt: if 
paint an impertinent ſolt- love, an artful glance, an af. 
tumed complexion, you ſay all which you ought © 
{ſuppoſe thy can be poſſibly guilty of. When you 
talk with this limitation, you behave yourſelf fo as 
that you may expect others in converſation may ſecond 
your raillery ; but when you do it in a ſtyle which 
body cle forbears in reſpect to their quali- 


every 
ty, they have an eaſy remedy in forbearing to read you, 


and hearing no more of their faults. A man that is 
now and then gu lty of an intemperance is not to be 
called a drunkard; but the rule of polite raillery, is 
to ſpeak of a man's faults as if you loved him. Of 
this nature is what was ſaid by Cæſar: when one was 
railing with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke out, 
What muſt we call him who was taken in an intrigue 
with another man's wife? Cæfar anfwered very grave- 
ly, „ a carelels fellow.” This was at once a repri 
mand for ſpeaking of a crime which in thoſe days 
not the abhorrence attending it as it ought, as well 
as an intimation that al! intemperate behaviour before 
tuperiors loſes its aim, by accuſing in a method unit 
for the audience. A word to the wife. All I men 
here to ſay to you is, that the moſt free perſon of qua- 
lity can go no farther than being a — and 
you 4 never ſay of a man of figure worle, than 
that he knows the world. 

I am, Sir, 

© Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Francis Courtly.” 


« Mr. SpeCtator, 

AM a woman of an unſpotted reputation, and know 

I nothing I have ever —— ſhould encourage 

fuch inſolence; but here was one the aw 
6 
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« he was dreſſed like a gentleman too, who took the li- 
« herty to name the words, lufty fellow, in my pre- 
ſence. I doubt not but you will reſent it in behalt of, 
6 Sir, your hunble ſervant, 
© Celia.” 


Mr. Spectator, a 1 
0 U latel out a dreadful paper, in you 
6 VT ful account of the ſtate of criminal 
love; and call all the fair who have tranſgreſſed in 
that kind by one very rude name which I do not care 
« to repeat: but I defire to know of yuu whether I am 
« or I am not one of thoſe? My caſe is as follows. I 
« am kept by an old bachclor, who took me io young, 
« that I knew not how he came by me: he is a bencher 
« of one of the inns of court, a very gay healthy old 
« man; which is a very lucky thing tor him, who has 
« been, he tells me, a ſcowerer, a ic r, à breaker 
« of windows, and invader of conſtables, in the days 
6 re, when all dominion ended with the day, and 
« males and females met helter ſkelter, and the ſcowerers 
drove before them all who pretended to keep up order 
or rule to the interruption of love aud honour. This 
is his way of talk, he is very gay when he viſits 
© me; but as his former knowledge of the town has 
© alarmed him into an invincible jealouſy, he keeps me 
© in a pair of ſlippers, neat bodice, warm petticoats, and 
my own hair woven in ringlets, after a manner, he 
9 I am not miſtreſs of one farthing 
* of money, but have all neceſſaries provided for me, 
under the guard of one who procured for him while 
* he had any deſires to gratify. I know nothing of a 
* wench's life, but the reputation of it: I have a natu- 
* ral voice, and a pretty unta * 228 His 
* manner is to bring an old fellow who has been his ſer- 
* vant from his youth, and is grey-headed: this man 
makes on the violin a certain jiggiſh noiſe to which I 
* dance, and when that is over I ſing to him ſome looſe 
* ar that has more wantonneis than muſic in it. You 
* mult have ſeen a ſtrange windowed * 
« Far 
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Park, which is ſo built that no ent can look out of any 
of the apartments; my rooms ae after that manner, 
© and I never fre man, woman or child, but in 

« with the two perions above-menticned. He _ me 
in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, 

© that come out ; —— — 
© man, is to talk over all his cid amours m my preſence, 
to play with my neck, ſay © the time was,” give mea 
© kits, and bid me be ſure to follow the directions of my 
© guardian (the above-mentioned lady) and I ſhall newer 
« want. The truth of my caſe is, I ſuppoſe, that I was 
* educated for a purpote he did not know he ſhould be 
© unfit for when I came to years. Now, Sir, what | 
© aſk of you, as a caſuiſt, is to tell me how far in theſe 
* circumſtances I am innocent, though ſubmiſſive ; he 
« guilty, though impotent 


© To the man called the Spectator. 


MUCH as at the birth of thy labour, thou 

didft ile upon thy word, that letting alone the 

© yanitics do abound, thou wouldſt only endeavour 
© to the crooked morals of this our Babylka, 
I gave credit to thy fair ſpecches, and admitted ons of 
6 nd legs outward we pa do 
© the edification Tabitha, and to the «ad 
© that Sulannah the wife oft my boſom might profit there- 


4 

6 

4 n 

* females, which thou loveſt to liken unto tulips, 2 
© which are lately ſprung up among us? Nay, why dial 
4 
« 
6 


thou make mention of them in ſuch a ſeeming, as 
thou didit approve the invention, inſomuch that wt 
to 

Alter 


daughter Tabitha brginncth to wax wanton, and 
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« aftcr theſe fooliſh vanities? Surely thou duſt fre with 
« the eyes of the fleſh. Verily theretore, unleis thou dott 
« ſpeedily amend and leave off following thine own ima- 
« ginations, I will l-ave off thee, 
Thy friend as hereafter thou doſt demean thyſelf, 
T © HEZEKIAH BROADBRIM. 


— — 


No. CLXXV II. THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 


— fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri. Ovid. 
Receive inſtruction from an enemy. 


PRESUME I need not inform the polite part of 

my readers, that before our correipundence with 
France was unhappily interrupted by the war, our la- 
dies had all their faſmions trom thence ; which the milli- 
ters took care to furniſh them with by means of a 
jointed baby, that came larly over once a month, 
habited after the manner of the moſt eminent toaſts in 
Paris. 

I am credibly informed, that even in the hotteſt time 
of the war, the ſex made feveral efforts, and raiſed 
contributions towards the importation of this wooden 
Malamoticile. 

Whether the veſſel they ſet out was loſt or taken, or 
whether its cargo was ſeized on by the officers of the 
cultom-houſe as a piece of gnods, I have 
not yet been able to learn; it is, however, certain, 
their firſt attempts were without ſucces, to the no finall 
diſappointment of our whole female world; but as their 
conitancy and application, in a matter of fo great im- 
portance, can never be ſufficiently commended, I am 

to find, that in ſpite of all oppoſition, they have at 

gth carried their point, of which I received advice 
by the two following letters. 

Mr. 


w 
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Mr. Spectator, | 
* F AM o great a lover of whatever is French, that} 
I lately diſcarded an humble admirer, becauſe he nei. 
© ther tpoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I have long 
6 led, in ſecret, the calumities of my tex during the 
war, in all which time 1411 under the in. 
* tapportable inventions of Engliſh tirc-women, who, 
though they lometimes copy indifferently well, en 
never compole with that gout they do in France. 

© ] was {| in deipair of ever more fering 2 model 
from that dear country, when laſt Sunday I overheard 
a lady in the nex: pew to me, whiſper another, that a 
© the Seven-Stars in King-Street, Covent-Garden, then 
* was a Madamoitcile completely dreſſed juſt come fin 
4 Paris. 

] was in the utmoſt impatience during the remaining 
ne the ſervice, an as focn as ever it was ove 
© having learnt the milliner's addreſs, I went directij w | 
© her houſe in King-Street, but was told that the Freu 
© lady was at a perſon of quality's in Pail-Mall, aw 
* would not be back again until very late that night. [ 
© was therefore obliged to renew my viſit early this mom. 
ing, and had then a full view of the dear moppet fron 
© head to foot. how rakicenk 

© You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, my 
© I find we have annals coding he war, andity 
« infinitely the French drels exccis ours. 

The mantua has no leads in the ſlceves, and I hope 
we are not lighter than the French ladies, fo as to vn 
that kind of ballaſt ; the petticcat has no whalcbaz, 
« but fits with an air altogether gallant and degage: 
© the co:ffure is inexpreſſibly pretty, and in ſhort, the 
* whole dreſs has 2 thouſand beauties in it, which | 
* would not have as yet made too public. 

© I thought fit, however, to give this notice, that you 
may not be furpriled at my appearing à la mode 4 
Faris on the next birth-night. 

Im, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
© TERAMINTA 
With 
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Within an hour after I had read this letter, I received 
mother from the owner ot the puppet. 


«SIR, 

0 Saturday laſt, being the 12th inſtant, there ar- 
« VF rived at my houſe in Street, Covent-Garden, 
« French baby tor the year 17:2, TI have taken the ut- 
© moſt care to have her dreſſod by the moſt celebrated 
« tire-women and mantua-makers in Paris, and do not 
« find that I have any reaton to be iorry for the expence 
6 [ have been at in her cloaths and importation : how- 
cine, a> F dave te gait. why is 20G 6 EE 
«dreſs as yourſelt, it you pleaſe to call at my houte in 
© your way to the city, and take a view of her, I pro- 
* miſe to amend whatever you ſhall ditapprove in your 
© next paper, before I extubit her as a pattern to the 
s 


© I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble admirer, 
and moſt obudient ſervant, 
BETTY CROSS-STITCH,? 


Ar 
vice ot my countrywomen, ad muc r prevent 
faults — ful them, I went laſt night to the houſe of 
the above-mentioned Mrs. Crols-ititch. As ſoon as I 
eutered, the maid of the ſhop, who, I ſuppoſe, was pre- 

tor my coming, without alking me any queitions, 
introduecd me to the little damſel, and ran away to call 
1 — dreſſed coloured gown and 

he puppet was in a cherry 

petticoat, — a ſhort working apron over it, which diſ- 
covered her ſhaje to the moſt advantage. Her hair was 
cut and divided very prettily, with ſeveral ribbons {tuck 
up and down in it. The milliner aſſured me, that her 
complexion was ſuch as was worn by all the ladies of the 
beſt faſhion in Paris. Her head was extremely high, on 
which iubject having long ſince declared my ſentiments, 
I hall ay nothing more to it at preſent, I was alſo of- 
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tended at a ſmall patch ſhe wore on her breaſt, which [ 
cannot ſuppoie is placed there with _ good deſign. 

Her neck lace was of an immoderate length, being tied 
betore in tuch a manner, that the two ends hung down 
to her girdle ; but whether theſe tupply the place of kifl. 
ing · ſtrings in our enemy's country, and whether our Bri. 
tith ladies have any occaſion for them, I ſhall leave to their 
ſcrious confaderation. 

After having obſerved the particulars of her dreſs, as 
I was taking a view of it altogether, the ſhop-maid, 
who is a pert wench, told me that Madamoiſelle had ſome. 
thing very curious in the tying of her rs; but 1 
pay a due reſpett even to a pair of ſtieks when they ar 
under petticoats, I did not examine into that particular, 

Upon the whole I was well enough pleaſed with the 
appearance of this gay lady, and the more fo becauſe ſie 
vas not talkative, a quality very rarely to be met with 
in the ret of her coun 

As I was taking my leave, the milliner farther in- 
formed me, that with the aſſiſtance of a watch-maker, 
who was her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. Powe, 
ſhe had alſo contrived another puppet, which by the 
of ſeveral little fprings to be wound up within it, 
move all its limbs, and that ſhe had fent it over to 
her correſpondent in Paris to be taught the various lem 
ing a bending of the head, Sys Re 
the c recovery, the genteel trip, and the ag 
able jet, as t . 

She added ſhe hoped ſhe might depend upon har- 
ing my encouragement as ſoon as it arrived ; but as this 
was a petition of too great importance to be anſwered 
extempore, I left her without reply, and made the bel 
of my way to WW! Honeycomb's lodgings, without whoſe 
advice I never communicate any thing to the public & 
this nature. 
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Xo. CCLXXVIII. FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. 


——————Fermones ego mallem 
Renentes per humum ———— Hom. 


I rather chooſe a low and creeping ſtyle, 


6 \lr. SpeRator, 
«SIR, 


«7 OUR having done conſiderable ſervices in this 
G great city, by rectifying the diforders of fa- 
© milies, and leveral wives having preferred your advice 
and direct ĩons to thoſe of their hutbands, emboldens me 
to apply to you at this time. IL am a ſhop-keeper, and 
(though but a young man, I find by experience that 
nothing but 7 — 2 a - huſband and 
wife, among tr » Can irs in to- 
( erable — 2 My wif at 88 of — 2 
'bliſhment ſhewed herſelt very aiſiſting to me in my bu- 
i nefs as much as could lie in her way, and I have reaſon 


«entertains her frequently in the ſhop with diſcourſes of 
the bcautics and excellencics of that language; and re- 
' peats to her ſeveral paſſages out of the Greek poets, 
* wherein he tells her, there is unſpeakable harmony and 
* agreeable ſounds that all other es are w 
* acquainted with. He has fo infatuated her with his 
' argun, that inſtead of uſing her former diligence in the 
* ſhop, the now negleRs the affairs of the houſe, and is 
* wholly taken up with her tutor in learning by heart 
' (craps of Greek, which ſhe vents upon all occaſions. She 
ald me ſome days ago, that whereas I ule ſome Latin 
mcriptions in my ſhop, ſhe adviſed me with a 
* veal of concern to have them changed into Greek ; it 
being a language leſs underſtood, would be more con- 
*tormable to the myſtery ot my profefſicu ; that our good 
'inerd would be affiſting to us in this work; and that 
vor. IV. K a a certalm 
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a certain fcb of gemtlemen would find themiclyes i 
uch obliged to me, that they weuid intailihly make 
© my iontunc : in ſhort, her trequent importunit ies upn 
this um other ininpertinenc ies of the like nature make me 
© very unc ate; and it your remonttrances have no mar 
effect unon her than mane, I am atraid I ſliall be obliged 
© to ruin Hylelt to procure her a ſettlement at Oxtond 
© with her tutor, tor ſhe is alle tco mad for Bedlam, 
Nov, Sir, you ire the danger my family is expoſed to, 
ani the likelihood of wy wite's becoming both trow 
« blulome and uteleſs, unicts her reading her ſelt in 
E paper may make her reflect. She is to very learned that 
« | canust pretend by word of mouth to argue with her, 
Sie laughed cut at your ending a paper in Greek, and 
c juld it wa, a hint to women of literature, and 
civil not to tranſlate it to expoie them to the vulgar, 
« You lee how it is with, 

Sir, your humble ſfrvant, 


© \ſr. SpeAator, 


© FF you have that humanity and compaſſion in 
6 nature that you take ſuch pains to make one 15 
vou havr, you will not deny your advice to a diſtreſſed 
damtel, who intends to be determined by your judg- 
© ment in a matter of great importance to her. You mutt 
* know then, there is an agrecuble young fellow, to 
* whoſe perivn, wit, and humour no body makes any 
© objection, that pretends to have been long in love with 
me Tv tis I mot add, whether it procteds fromthe 
© vanity of my nature, or the ſeeming fincerity of my 
© lover, I will not pretend to ſav, that I verily believghs 
© has a real value for me; waich if true, you will allo, 
may juſtiy augment his merit with his miſtrets. I 
© ſhort, I am fo ſenſible of his good qualities, and whit 
Lone to his patizon, that I think I could {ouner refole 
to give up my I berty to him than any buy cle, wer 
© there not an objection to be made to Eis iortuns, u 
© regard they do not anfwer the utmoſt mine muy expeth 
£ and arc not uncient to iecure me from vnlergoing th 
" Tepi'gu 
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treproachful phraſe, ſo commonly ute, that ſhe has 


tplye | the fool, Now, though I am one of thote feu 
who heartily deſpite equipage, diamonds, and a cox- 
comb, vet fince uch oppulic not ions from mine pre- 
exail in the workl, even amongit the beit, and ſuch as 
eatoened the wot prudent people, I cannot fin in my 
tent to retolve upon incurring the cemure of thore 
ie tolls, which I am contr.ous I tali do, if when L 
cer into a morricd Bate, I ditcorer a theunit beyond 
Behar ot calling, it net alvincing my teromes. Un- 
r this difticulty I now labour, not being in the leaſt 
. uned whether I fhafl be governed by the vain 
„worll, and the frequent exampics I mect with, or 
thearken to the voice of my lover, aud tu motions I 
tal in iny heart in tivour of him. Sir, your opinion 
und advice in this affair, is the only thing | fnow can 
tun the balance 3 and witch © earnoitly intent I may 
t receive ibn; tor until I have your thoughts upon it, 
Ian engage. not to give my 1wam a hint <1/charge. 

Blies the particulir obligation you will lay en me, 
Ay giving this ſuhject room in one of your papers, it is 
edle it may he of ute to tome others of my ex, who 
' vill be as gratetul tor the zavour as, 


Sir, your hu:nble ſervant, 
© FLORIN DA. 


P. 8. To tell you the truth, I am married to him 
*akeady, but pray ſay fomething to juility me.” 


Mr. Spectator, 


OU will forgive us proſoſſors of muſic if we make 
a ſecond application to you, in order to promote 
"aur deſign of exhibiting entertainments of malic in 
' York-bu:klings. It is induftrioutly intinuated that our 
* mention is to deſtroy operas in general, but we beg of 
vou to inſert this plain explanation of ourtclves in your 
paper. Our purpoſe is only to improve our circum- 
aces, by improving the art whiciz we proicis. We 
te it utterly deftroyed at preſent, and as we were the 
| K 2 « pericus 
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6 ons who introduced operas, we think it a ground. 
C RS that we ſhould ſet up againſt the oper 
© itſelf. What we pretend to aſſert is, that the ſongs of 
different authors injudiciouſly put together, and a fo. 
* reign tone and manner which are expected in every thing 
* now performed amongſt as, has put muſic it telt to a ſtand; 
© infomuch that the ears of the people cannot now he 
© entertained with any thing but what has an unpertinent 
© gaiety, without any jult ſpirit, or a lauguiſhment of 
© notes, without any paſſion or common ſente. We 

© thoſe perlons of ſenile and quality who have done us 

* honour to ſubſcribe, will not be aſhamed ot their 

© tronage towards us, and not receive impreſſions 

« patronifing us is being for or againſt the opera, but 
truly promoting their own diverſions in a more juſt and 
© elegant manner than has been hitherto performed. 

« We are, Sir 


« Your moſt humble ſervants, 


No. CCLXXIX. SATURDAY, JANUARY . 
He knows what beſt befits each character. 


E have already taken a general ſurvey of the fa 

ble and as dan in Milton's Paradiſe La. 

The parts which remain to be conſidered, according to 
Ariſtotle's method, are the ſentiments and the l:nguags 
Before I enter upon the farſt of theſe, I muſt advertiſe my 
reader, that it is my deſign, as ſoon as I have finiſh 
wy general reflexions on theſe four ſeveral heads, to gin 
particulx 
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icular inſtances out of the poem which is now betore 
us of beauties and imperfect ions which may be ubſcrved 
under cach of them, as alſo of ſuch other particulars as 
may not x ap be under any of them. This I rhought 
fit to premiſe, that the reader may not judge too haſtily 
of this piece of criticiim, or look upon it as impertect, 
before he has ſeen the whole extent of it. 

The kntiments in an epic poem are the thoughts and 
behaviour which the author aſcribes to the perions whom 
he introduces, and are juſt when they are cc mformable 
to the characters of the ſeveral perſons. The tentiments 
have likewiſe a relation to things as well as perſons, 
and are then perfect when they are ſuch as are adapted 
to the ſubject. It in either of theie caſes the poet en- 
deavours to argue or explain, to magnify or duniniſh 
to raiſe love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other paſſion, 
we ought to conſider whether the fentinxnts he makes 
uſe of are proper for thoſe ends. Homer is cenſured by 
the critics for his defect as to this particular in ſeveral 
parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, though at the ſame time 
thoſe, who have treated this great poet with candour, 
have attributed this defect to the times in which he lived. 
It was the tault of the age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, which now 

in the works of men of a much interior genius. 
Eile, if there are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, 
there is an infinite beauty in the greatett part of them. 
In ſhort, if there are many poets who would not have 
tallen into the meanneſs of ſome of his ſentiments, there 
ae none who could have riſen up to the greatneſs of 
ethers. Virgil has excelled all others in the propriety 
of his ſentiments. Milton ſhines likewiſe very much in 
this particular: nor muſt we omit one conſideration which 
alds to his honour and reputation. Homer and Virgil 
m::oduccd perſons whole characters ar: commonly known 
among nen, and fuch as are to be met with either in 
kaltvry, or in ordinary converſation. Milton's characters, 
moltly of them lie out of nature, an t were to be tormed 
purely by his cun invention. It thews a greater genius 
in Suaket, ear ig have drawn his Calyban, than his Hot- 
K 3 pur 
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ſpur or Julius Czeſar : the one was to be ſupplied cut of 
his own imagination, whereas the other might have been 
formed upon tradition, hiſtoi y and obſervation. It wa 
much eaſier theretore for Homer to find proper ſentimenti 
for an aſſembly of Grecian generals, than tor Milton to 
diverſify his infernal council with proper characters, and 
inſpire them with a variety of ſentiments. The lovesof 
Dido and ZEneas are „ of what has paſſed be. 
tween other perſons. am and Eve, before the fall, 
are a different ſpecies from that of mankind, who are 
deſcended from them; and none but a poet of the moſt 
unbounded invention, and the moſt exquiſite judgment, 
could have filled their converſation and behaviour with 
io many apt circumſtances during their ſtate of innocence. 
Nor is it fufficient for an epic poem to be filled with 
fuch thoughts as are natural, unleſs it abound alſo with 
ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this particular falls ſhort 
ot Homer. He has not indeed fo many thoughts that 
are low and vulgar; but at the ſame time has not & 
many thoughts that are ſublime and noble, The truth 
of it is, Virgil ſeldom riles into very aſtoniſhing ſenti- 
ments, where he is not fired by the Iliad. He every 
where charms and pleaſes us by the force of his own 
genius; but ſeldom elevates and tranſports us where he 

does not fetch his hints from Homer. 0 
Milton's chief talent, and indeed his diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, lies in the ſublimity of his thoughts. Ther 
are others of the moderns who rival him in every other 
part of poetry; but in the greaineſs of his ſentiments he 
triumphs over all the poets beth modern and ancizat, 
Homer only excepted. It is impoſſible tor the imagins- 
tion to diſtend ittelt with greater ideas, than thoſe which 
he has laid together in his firſt, ſecond, and ſixth books. 
The ſeventh, which deſcribes the creation of the world, 
is likewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo apt to 
ſtir up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor conſe- 
tly fo perfect in the epic way of writing, becauſe it 
is filled with leſs action. Let the judicious reader com- 
what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral paſiages it 
r, and he will find parallels for moſt of them in 

the Paradiſe Loſt. 
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From what has been faid we may infer, that as there 
u two kinds of ſentiments, the natural and the fublin.e, 
which are always to be purtued in an here poem, there 
ar: alfo two kinds of thoughts which are carctuliy to be 
avoided. The firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatu- 
ral; the ſ-cond fuch as are mean and vulgar. As ler 
the firtt kind of 3 we meet with little or nothing 
that is like them in Virgil: he has nene of thoie trifling 

ints and puerilities that are ſo often to be met with in 
Ovid, none of the epigrammatic. turns ot Lucan, none 
of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are to frequent in 
Satius and Claudian, none of ti» {ve mixed embelliſh- 
ments of Taſſo. Every thing is joſt and natural. His 
{n:iments ſhew that he had a pertcat wipht into human 
nacure, and that he knew every thing which was the 
molt proper to affect it. 

Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, milrepretented Virgil's way of 
thnking as to this particular, in the trantlation he has 
given us ot the Eneid. I do not remember that Hemer 
any where falls into the faults above-menticned, which 
were indeed the falie retinements ot later ages. Milton, 
it muſt be conſeſt, has ſometimes erred in this reſpect, as 
I ſhall ſhow more at large in another paper ; though 
confidering how all the pocts of the age in which he writ 
were infected with this wrong way of thinking, he is ra- 
tht to be admired that he did not give more into it, than 
that he did ſometimes comply with the vicious taſte 
which ſtill prevails ſo much among modern writers. 

But fince ſeveral thoughts may be natural which zre 
lew and groveling, an epic poet ſhould not only avoid 
ſuch ſentiments as are unnatural or affected, but alſo 
much as are mean and vulgar. Homer has opened a great 
held of raillery to men of mere delicacy than greatneſs 
of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. 
But, as I have hefore faid, theſe are rather to be imput- 
e to the ſimplicity of the age in which he lived, to which 
I may alſo add, of that wich he deicribed, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Toilus, among the 
cents, and Monſeur Periault, among the moderns, 
puſhed 
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pulked their ridicule ** far upon him, on account of 
[ 


tome ſuch ſentiments. ere is no blemiſh to be obſery. 
ed in Virgil under this head, and but a very few i 
Milton. 


I thall give but one inſtance of this impropriety of 
thought in Homer, and at the fame time compare i 
with an inttunce of the rime nature, both in Virgil and 
Niilton. Sentiments, which raite laughter, can 
fldom be admitted with any decency into an heroje 
poem, whole buſincis it is to excite paſſions of a much 
nobler nature. Homer, however, in his characters d 
Vulcan and Therfites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Ixus, and in other paſſt has bern 
obſcrved to have laple in o the burleſque character, and 
to have depurted from that ſerious air which ſeems ef 
ſential to the magnificenct of an epic poem. I remem- 
ber but one laugh in the whole ZEneid, which riſes in 
the fitth book, upon Moeonates, where he is repreſented 
as thrown overboard, and drying himielf upon a rock. 
But this piccc of mirth is fo well timed, that the ſevere 
critic can have nothing to fay aguinſt it; for it is in the 
book of games and diverſions, where the reader's mind 
may be ſuppoſed to be ſutficiently relaxed for ſuch an c. 
tertaimnent. The only piece of pleaſantry in Paradiſe 
Loſt, is where the evil ſpirits are deſeribed as rallying 
the angels upon the ſucceſo of their new- invented artil 
ry. This paſſage I look upon to be the moſt e 
able in the 2 oem, as being nothing elſe but : 
firing of puns, and thole tco very indifferent ones, 


Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derihon call'd. . 

O triends, why come not on thoſe victors proud 
Ere- while they fierce were coming, and when we 
To en.ertain them fair with open front, 
And breaſt, {what could we more ?) propounded term 
0} compoſ1t10n, ſtraight they chang'd their minds, 
Zu off, and into firange vagaries fell 
As they would dance: yet for a dance they ſeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 


For 
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For joy of oifer'd peace ; but I ſuppoſe 
It our propolals once again were herrd 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſu/t. 
To whom thus Belial in like gametome mood: 
Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of weit, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home ; 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
And fun led many: who receives them right, 
Had nced from head to foor well underſtand ; 
Not wrderſtood, this gift they have behdes, 
They ſhew us when our foes walk not ub it. 
Thus they among themſelves in pleatant vein 


Stood ſcothng 
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Principi bus placuiſſe virus non ultima laus et, Hor. 
To pleaſe the great is not the ſmalleſt praiſe. Cazzcn, 


HE defire of pleaſing makes a man agreeable or 
unwelcome to thoſe with whom he converſes, ac- 
cording to the motive from which that inclination 
pears to flow. If your concern for pleaſing others ariſes 
trom an innate benevolence, it never fails of ſucceſs ; if 
from a vanity to excel, its diſappointment is no leſs 
certain. What we call an agreeable man, is he who is 
endowed with the natural bent to do acceptable things 
from a delight he takes in them merely as ſuch ; and 
the affectation of that character is what conſtitutes a top. 
Under theſe leaders one may draw up all thoſe who make 
any manner of figure, except in dumb ſhow. A. ration- 
al and fele&t converſation is compoſed of perſons, who 
have the talent of pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments 
flowing from habitual chaſtity of thought; but mixed 
company is frequently made up of pretenders to mirth, 
and is uſually peſtered with conſtrained, obicene, and 
witticiſms. Now and then you meet with a man 
— or Kon for pleating, that it is no mat- 
ter what he is doing or ſaying, that is to ſay, that my 
nec 
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nu be no manner of imporeance in it, to make him gain 
upun every hody who hers or behcl.!'s him. This teh 
ery is not the gett of nature only, but muſt be attended 
with hppy cucumſtances, which add a dignity to the ta- 
milla behaviour which dithnouiſhes him whom » © call 
agrecable man. It is from this that every body loves and 
elteunis Pul.cirpus, He is in the vigour of his age and the 
gatety of lite, but has pitted through very cuntpicuous 
feencs in . thongt 1 to! lier, he his ſhared the da- 
ger, ani acied with great gallantry and generofity an 2 
decide day of hath, To have thote qualitics which 
only make dther nan centhicuous in the wurld a 
it were [upernumerary to him, is a circumſtance which 
ies weight to his malt indifferent actions ; for asa 
— cralit is ready c fh tea trader, ſo is acknowledg. 
ed merit immediate diſtinct ien, and ſerves in the place 
of equip: te a gentłman. This renders Pulycarpus 
gracciul in mirth, important in bulineſs, and regadel 
with love, in every ordinary occurrence. But not to 
dwcll upon characters which have ſuch particular recom- 
m<nlaticns to our kearts, let us turn our thoughts rather 
to the methods of plealing which muſt carry men thre 
the worid who cannot pretend to ſuch advantages. F 
ling in with the pariicular humour or manner of ons 
above yeu, abftracted from the general rules of good be- 
havivur, is the life of a flave. A paraſite differs in no- 
thing from the meancſt lervant, but that the footmas 
hives himiH tor bodily labour, ſubjected to go and come 
ai the will of lis waſter, but the other gives up his 
fou!: he is proſtituted to ſperk, and profeſſes to thi 
at er the mode of him whom he courts. This {crvitude 
to a pat ron, in an honc{t nature, would be more grievous 
than that of wearing his livery ; therefore we will ſpeak 
of thoſe me hes only, which are werthy and inge 
Ine happy talent of pleating either thoſe above you 
cr bela vou, leems to be wholly owing to the opimon 
they have of your fincerity. This quality is to attend 
the wyrecable man in all the actions of his life; and! 
ink there need no more be faid in honour of it, tha 
Hi it is wlad leres the approbation even of your of 
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s. The guilty man has an honour for the judge 
who with juſtice pronounces againit hun tic fentence of 
bath irfelf. The author of the ſentence at the head 
of this phper, was an excellent judge of human life, and 

his own in company the mort agreeable that ever 
was in the workl, Auguitus live among his friends as 
if he had his tortune to make in his own court: candour 
and affability, accompanied with as much power as ever 
mortal was velted with, were what made him in the 
utmoſt manner agreeable among 4 ft of admirable men, 
who had thoughts too high tor ambition: and views too 
urge to be gratified by what he cduld give them in the 
cupot.l of an empire, without the pleaiures ot their mu- 
tual couveriation A certain unanimity of taite and judg- 
ment, which is natural to all of the lame order in the ſhe- 
cies, was the band of this ſociety; and the emperor aſſum- 
cd no figure in i*, but what he theught was his due tron 
bis private talents and qualifications, as they con ributed 
to advance the pl. aſures and ſentiments of the companv. 

Cunaing people, hypocrites, all who are but halt vir- 
tuous, or half wite, are incapable of tatting the refined 
plcalure of ſuch an equal company as could wholly ex- 
clade the regard of fortune in their convirtations. Ho- 
race, in the diſcourie from whence I tike the hint of the 
preſent ſpeculation, lays down cxcrilent rules tor cun- 
duct in converſation with men of power ; but he ſp aks 
win an air ot one who had no need of ſucli an applica- 
ton for any thing which related to himſelf. It ſhews he 
un de rit od what it was to be a {kiltul coaurtier, by juſt 
almonitions againſt import unity, and fiwwing how for- 
able it vs to (k modettiy of your own wants. There 
„ia ſced iommerhing ſo ſhameleſs in tiking all oportuni- 
irs t9 tprak of your own attairs, that he who us gui! 
ot to vurds hun on whom he depends, tares like the beg- 
zu, who expoles his forces. which inſtead of moving com 
prſſion makes the man he begs of tun away trom the ohject. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remember 
about ſixteen years ago an honeſt tellow, who 10 zuſtly 
unlerſtoo i how dĩſagreeable the mention or appearance of 
wants would make him, that I have often reflected 


upon 
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upon him as a counterpart of Irus, whom I have fix 
merly mentioned. This man, whom I have miſſed ſu 
fone years in my walks, and have heard was tome 
employed about the army, made it a maxim, that good 
wigs, delicate linen, and a cheartul air, were to à pom 
dependent the fame that working tools were to a 1. 
tihcer. It was no ſinall entertainment to me, knew 
kis circumitances, to fre hun, who had faſted two days, 
attribute the thinnets they toll him of to the violence of 
ſome galluntries he had lately been guilty of. The kkil. 
ful ditfembler carried this on with the utmoit addrefs; 
and it any ſuſpected his affairs were narrow, it was at. 
tributed toindulging himſelt in ſome tathionable vice n. 
ther than an irrepioachable poverty, which taved his 
credit with thoſe on whom he depended. 

The main art is to be as little troubleſome as you can, 
and make all you hope for come rather as a favour fron 
your patron than claim from you. But I am here prating 
of what is the method of pleaſing fo as to ſuccced in the 
world. when there are crowds who have, in city, town, 
court, and country, arrived to conſiderable acquilitions, 
and yet ſcem incapable of acting in 8 conſtant tenor of 
lite, but have gone on from ont ſucceſsful error to another: 
therefore I think I may ſhorten this enquiry after the 
method uf picating ; and as the old beau laid to his fon, 
once for all, „Pray, Jack, be a fine gentleman,” to may 
I, to my reader, ahridge my initructions, and finiſh 
«it of aling, in 4 word, 66 Be rich. . T 
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Pectoribus inhians ſpirantia conſulit exta. Vine, 


Anxious the reeking entrails he conſults. 
| © already given an account of the diſſeftion 


of a beau's hcad, with the teveral ducoverics made 

on that occation ; I ſhall here, according to my promule, 
eter upon the dillection of à coquette's heart, and can 
munican 
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municate to the public ſuch particularities as we obſerv- 
el in that curwus piece of anttomy. 

I ſhould perhaps have waved this undertaking, had 
pot I been put in mind of ry promiſe by ſcvcral of my 
unknown curcetpondents, who are very importunate with 
me to make an example of the coquette, as I have al- 
ready done of the beau. It is theretore in compliance 
with the requett of friends, tiat 1 have lwoked over the 
minutes of my former dream, in order to give the pub- 
lic an exact relation of it, which 1 1a4ll enter upon with- 
out farther pretace. 

Our operator, bcfure he engaged in this viſionary diſ- 
ſection, told us, that there was neching in his art more 
dificult than to lay open the heart ot a coqu*tt+, by 
rafun of the man labyrinth au re eſſes winch are to 
be found in it, and witch do oct appear in the heart of 
any other anal. 

He detire!t us firſt of all to obterve the pericirdium, or 
outward calc of the heart, winch we tid very attentively ; 
ad by the help of our gliles ducerned in it millions of 
little ſcars, which fremed te hv bern occaſioned by the 
points of ivmunmerale darts and arrows, that from time 
te tune ha glanctd upon tte outward coat; though we 
could not dicser the ſtnallrit orifice, by which any of 
them ha | entered ard piccced the in ud tabſtance, 

Every imat terer ia anifomy KNgWs TAL this pericardt-' 
um, or cate of the zart, contimns in it 1 thin reldith 
kquor, {up poſi to by. bred from thc vapuurs which ex- 
tale out of the heart, and, being it pred here, are con- 
dnl into this watery lu Race, Upon cxaraiming this 
lquor, we found that it hat u it all the qualities of that 

it wiuch is made ule of iu the therauincier, to ſhew 
change of weather. 

Nor muſt I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pany affured us he himielf had nge with this liner, 
wach he founi in great quantity hut the heart of 2 
wquette waom he had fornrly tuloctcd. He affirmed 
us, that he had actually inciuſca it in a ſinall tube 
made after the manner of i weather-glais ; but that in- 

of acquaintng hin with the variations of the at- 
mArhere 
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muiphere, it how d him the quaiities of the 

w:!0 Th Fe th. ron where it too l. 11. affen 4 alla, 
that It roie at the appro . cn of 4 pro on trariers, za 
embroidettt cent, m_ pair ot fred cloves ; 4 {nt thar 
it iti. as een as un A-. d Ts „ à cn ny pair 
of nt or an unathior! ds Gut cane in o his due: 
nay, he; rreccc det iv lar 2 !0 ature , that upon his 
luugh N. aloud when he (Rood by ic, tre Loungr munate 
very tenth ly, ant um: nediuatly k 2,404 4511 44s look 
ing f-rivus. In ikort, he told ns, tant he Know 


weil by this uhrentien whenever h had = nn of ien 


4 coxcu::'b in Elie e. 

11 am. : 2164 2Way ite pericardiun, or the -2/e and 
110 Mer ae - me ent. n 2 d, we come tothe heart It ivif. The 
an wird Artace ot it uus ext: emely e ute 
mur, or z unt, 75 very cold w.tiial. tat, upan e. 
deaveuring to tzke ll of it, it lic rough che gs 

LETS Ile & ICC 12 PCr ( r 10 *. 

Ile fit re Were ttrte win waited in 1 mort intriem 
end perle mer than they Au. vie 1040 in other 
hearts ; 1G mn) that the WII heart Ws Wound upto 
gether in a Gurdian kn ty and vil have had vey 
Inte nay an un qual motions, whit it was employed 
in its vital wunciiune 

One thing we honght rery obervable, namely, that 
npen wanne all the viſh ly which came into it cr 
Gut vt It, we could not dHCUVET ally COMMUNICNION that 
it hid with the tongve. 


Wi could not tut take notige likoviſe, that ſeveral of 


thote lit: l nerves in tte art luca arc aifecies by tie 
ſemiments vi ic was hatrel, and other pr hon, cid met 
ECeicen! to this Letore us trom the brain, but trum the 
nu. Ils wv , ch ke a Deel the e. 

Upon w. 8 1 g the heart in my hand, I found it u 
be ex rel ight, and conl.quentiy very hollow, vai 
I did nt wonder at, when, upon Docking mio the . 
ſide 0 it Bl au ade ot cells and cu itics — 
one within gzusther, as otu hiſterian, deſcribe the a 
ments v7 1— bower. Several ct thcic lat ob 
lows were Ruffed with innumerable forts of _ | 
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Till ſorbear giving wy pantiontbar account of, ant shall 

therefor: only take 1 cet wil ly net antuppermatt, 
iy upon gar un eting it, amt applying our micro- 

pes to it, appearel to be a fame-culoured hood. 

We ane mformed tht the lily of this hear, wien 
Lene, rc ived the alle, of wveral who mie love 
the, urn di not only ge each of them encouraye- 
mit, Mut muie « Very one ih: converted with beheve 
that flee reg rio loam will an eye or Kindes; tor which 
rafun we expe lt} tg have cen the unpreſſion of mul'i- 
tal. of facts ante ievertl yl uts wid follings of the 
brut; but to cur gat fürprite not a hingle print of this 
ure diicovere! tuck until we came into the very core 
an} comer ot it. Wethore on Greed a little figure, which 
wan applying our glue, to it, appcarcd dretlet in a 
very fata tic inane Tuc mort I locked upen it, the 
more I thought IT hat feen the face berore, but couli not 

ab; recotlet either the place or time; when, at 
— o 07 the compmy, v.19 had examined this figure 
mure nice tunn the rt, ſhewed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the ſevcral turns of its features; that the 
Erl. idol which was thus ladged in the very middle of 
tic art was the decrated heuu, whoſe head I gave ſome 
account ct in my laſt Tueſday's paper. 

As oon 25 we lu finiſhed our d: ſſection, we reſolved 
t make a experiment of the heart, not being able to 
d:rramne 9292g ourtclves the nature of its lubſtance, 
Fc: dire in fo many particulars from that of the 
bert in other temales. Accordingly we laid it into a 
Nu ot burning coals, when we oblerved in it a certain 
Kuma 'rie quality, that made it capable of living in 
t midſt of fire and flame, without being cuntumed, or 
Lauch as tinged, 

fs we were admiring this ſtrange phenomenon, and 
Ez2iing run the heart in a circle, it Zuve 2 molt pro- 
& 2083 11/72 Or Father cracs, and dilpri:4 all at once in 
bike ant vapour. This imaginary nate, which me- 
tu ht wis lou ler than the hurit of A cam r, produced 
ki a violent ſhake in my brain, that it ditſipared the 

ot itecp, and lic me in an milan” broad wxak-. 
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Spes incerta futuri. Vine, 
Hope and fears in equal balance laid. Davvan, 


T is a lamentable thing that every man is full of com> 
plaints, and conſtantly uttering kk ntences againſt the 
tickl-n.{s of fortune, when people generally bring upon 
theniſcivts all the calanuties they fall into, and are con- 
fl antly heaping up matter for their own torrow ard dif. 
appointment. That which produces the greateſt part of 
the deluſions of mankind, is à falſe hope which 
mduige with fo ſanguine a flattery to themſelves, 
their hearts are bent upon fantaſt;cal advantages which 
they had no reaſon to believe ſhould ever have arrived 
to them. By this unjuſt mealure of calculating their 
happineſs, they often mourn with real affliction for ima. 
ginary lotſes, When I am talking of this — 
way of accounting for ourſelves, I cannot but 
upon a particular ſet of people, who, in their own fi- 
vuur, retolve every thing that is pothble into what is 
probable, and then reckon on that probability as a 
what muſt certainly happen. Will Honeycomb, upon my 
obſerving his looking on a lady with ſome particular a- 
tention, gave me an account of the great d iſtreſſes which 
had laid waſte that her very fine face, and had given a 
air of melancholy tv a very agretable perſon. T 
and a couple of fitters ot her z, were, faid Will, fourteen 
years ago, the greateit fourtunes about town ; but with- 
out having any lois by bad tenants, by bad ſecurities, a 
any damage by fea or Ind, are reduced to very narrow 
circum ances. They were at that time the moſt inac- 
ceſſihle haughty beauties. in town ; and their preteniam 
to take upon them at that unmerciful rate, were raiſed 
upon the following icheme, according to which all ther 
lovers were antwered. 
Our father is a youngiſh man, but then our ms 
s War is ſomtwhat older, and not likely to have ap 
« childra; 
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e ehildron ; his care, being worth $9501. per annum, at 20 
« years purch n, is worta 15,009!., Our uncle, was 
« |; above go, his 40ol. per annum, which at the ature» 
e ll rate 15 Sooole Tieres a wulow aunt, wi 
© has to, ooo. ut br own Gifpotat lest by her hatfbunl, 
« and an old mahlen aunt who has boool. Tien our 
« father's motliet has gool. per annum, which is worth 
« 18,009). and tool. cach of us has of her own, which 
* cinnot be taken from us. Thetle tummed up together 


* Exe (ns. Tus equally divided 
Frhcr's $0d - - - - - 15,0099 betwern us three a- 
Uncle's 400 - - - - - 8,000 mounts to 25,0001. 


10,200 cacn; an allowance be- 
Aunts } — $6,000 ing given fur cularge- 
Grandm ther 929 - - 18,000 ment upon common 
Own 1200 cach - - - - 3,020 fame, we may law- 
tully pals for 30, oool. 
Total 61,000 fortuncs. 


© In proſpc& of this, and the knowledge of their own 
© perſonal merit, every one was cuntemptible in their 
eyes, an they retut:! thoſe offers which had been fre- 
« quently made them. But mark the end: the mother 
dies, the father is married again and has a fon, on him 
vas entailed the father's, uncle's, and grandmother*s 
© eftate, This cut off 42,0001. The maiden aunt mar- 
eri-d a tall Irihman, and with her went the 60001. 
The widow died, and lett but enough to pay her debts 
and bury her; lo that there remained for theſe three 
© girls but their own 100. They had by this time 
* patfe.] their prime, and got on the wrong fide of thirty; 
© ant mull pats the remainder of their days, upbraiding 
* mankind thac they inind nothing but money, and be- 
* walling that virtue, ſenſe, and modeſty, are had at 
" pretuuct in no m inne of eſtima ion.” 
Iranian this cate vf ladies before uny other, becauſe 
ts the mult irrepari'ylc ; wor though youth is the time 
ks capable of rcitexich, it is in that {x che only ſeaſon 
n which they can adrance their fortunes. But if we 
ura cur theughts to the men, we fie luch crewds of un- 
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happy from no other reaſen, but an ill-grovnled hope, 
tha! it is hard to fay which they rather deterve, our pity 
or contempt. It is not unpleatant to ive 4 tcl. why grown 
eld in 2ttendance, and after having patle halt 2 life i 
ſervitude, call hunlelt the unhappicit of all nen, and 
pretend to be ditappointed becante a conrtier broke his 
word. He that promites humſelf any thing but what 
naturally arite from his own property or labour, and goes 
beyond the deſire of polietiing above two pris in three 
even of that, lays up tor hunff an incrraſing heap of 
ach tions and ditappointments. There are but two means 
in the world of gaining by other men, and theſe are 
being either agr--able or contiderable. The gene 

of mankind do all thingrs for their own ſikes ; and when 
you hope any thing from perlons above you, it you can- 
not fay, I can be thus agreeable or thus ferviceable, it is 
ridiculous to pretend to the dignity of being unfortunate 
when they leave you; you were injudicious, in he ping 
for any other than to be neglected tor ſuch as can come 
within thele deſcriptions ot being capable to pleaſe o 
{erve your patron, when his humour or intereſts call for 
their capacity either way. 

It would not methi:ks be an wicleſs con:pariſon be- 
tween the condition of a man who ſhuns all the pleaſures 
at life, and of one who makes it his buſin. ſs to puri 
them. Hope in the recluſe makes his aulterities com. 
tor able, while the luxurious man gains nothing but 
un aſine ts from his enjoyments. What is the difference 
in the happinets of him who is nucerated by al. nn, 
and his who is ſurteited with excets ? He wi o rns the 
world, has no temptation to envy, hatred, nauce, anger, 
but is in conſtant poſfetion of a frrene mind; he who 
follows the pleuſures of it, whica are in their very Ma 
ture diſappointing, is in conſtant ſearch ot care, ſolici- 
tudle, renorlc, aud contution. 


Mr. Spectator, Jaminry 14, 271% 
IAI a young werran, and hae my tui tune to make, 
e > for which reaſen I come contiant ly to church to be 
divine lexvice, and make conquets ; but cne great hy 
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+ drance in this my deſign is, that our clerk, who was 
« or.ce a gardner, this Chriſtmas fo over-decked the 


church with , that he has quite ſpoiled my — 
aro- 


pect, inſomuch that I have ſcarce ſeen the young 

tet I dreſs at theſe three weeks, though we have beth 
« been very conſtant at our devotions, and do not fit 
nove three pews off. The church, as it is now equip» 
© ped, looks more like a gr-en-houſe than a place of wor 
min: the middle aiſle is a very pretty ſhady waik, and 
tue pews look like io many arbours on each ſide of it. 
+ The pulpit itſelf has ſuch cluſters of ivy, holly, and 
© roſemary about it, that a light fellow in cur pew took 
t occaſion to ſay, that the congregation heard the word 
© out of 2 buſh, like Moles. . Sir Anthony Love's pew 
© in particular is fo well hedged, that ail my batteries 
' have no effect. I am obliged to ſhoot at random 
* among the houghs, without taking any manner of aint. 
Mr. Spectator, unleſs vou will give orders for remov- 
ing thele greens, I ſhall grow a very aukward creature 
' at church, and foon have little elſe to do there but to 
© ſay my prayers. I am in haſte, 

4 


Dear Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
T © JENNY SIMPER.* 


No. CCLXXXII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Magiſter artis & largitor ingeni 
Venter 
Neceſſity is the mother of Invention. 

ExcLisn Prov. 


UCITAN rallies the philo in his time, who 

could not agree whether they thould admit riches 

mo the number of real goods; the profeſſors of the ſe- 

rer ſets threw them quite out, while others as reſo- 
lutely inſerted them. 

Lam apt to believe, that as the world grew more po- 

lite, the rigid doctrines of the firſt were holy — 
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and I do not fin l any one fo hardy at preſent as to dem 
that there are very great advantages in the enjoyment of 
a plentiful fortune. Indeed the hett and wiieſt of 
though they may poſſibly deſpite a good part of thaſe 
things witich the world calls pleaſures, can, I think, 
karily be intentible of that weight an dignity which a 
moderate ſhare of wealth adds to their characters, coun. 
tele, and actions. 

We fin it is à general complaint in profeſſions aul 
trales, that the richeſt member, of them ure chiefly en. 
conraged, and this is faltely imputed to the ill- nature of 
mankinl, who are ever beſtowing their farours on ſuch 
as leatt want them: wiereas if we fairly conlider their 
proceedings in this caſe, we ſhall find them founded og 
un loubteck reaſon : fince tuppoſing both equal in their 
natural integrity, I ought, in common prudence, to fear 
foul play from an indigent perſon, rather than from one 
whole circumitances tecm to have placed him above the 
bare temptation of money. 

This reaton alſo makes the commonwealth regard her 
richeſt ſubjects, as thoſe who are moſt concerned for her 
quiet and intereſt, and conſequently fitted to be intruſted 
with her higheſt employments. On the contrary, Cati- 
line's ſaying to thoſe men of deſperate for:unes, who a. 
plied themielves to him, and of waom he afterwards com- 
poſed his army, that „they had nothing to hops; for 
« but a civil war, was too true not to make the in- 
preſſions he deſired. 

I believe I nced not fear but that what I have ſaid in 
praiſe of money, will be more than ſutficient with mut 
of my readers to excuſe the ſubject of my preſent paper, 
which I intend as an efl.y on ©& the ways to raifc a ma 
« tortune, or the art at growing rich.” 

The firit and mott infallible method towards the at- 
taining of this end is thrift : all men are not equally 
qualified for getting money, but it i; in the power d 
every one al:;k- to ptactiſe this virtue; and I believe 
there are tew perlen, who, if they plcalc to reflect on 
their paſt lives, will not find that had they faved all 
thee little Sams which they have ſpent — 
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they might at preſent have heen maſters of a competent 
ang — juſtly claims the next place to thrift : 
I find both thete excellently well recommended to com- 
mon uſe in the three tollowing Italian proverbs. 


% Never do that by proxy which you can do yourſelf.” 
Never defer that until to-morrow which you can de 


«6 


« Never negle&t ſmall matters and expences.” 


A third inſtrument in growing rich, is method in bu- 
fneſs, which, as well as the two tormer, is alſo attain- 
able by perions of the meaneſt ities. 

The tamous De Wit, one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of 
the age in which he lived, being aſked by a friend, how 
he was able to diſpatch that multitude of affairs in which 
he was engaged? replied, That his whole art conſiſted 
in doing one thing at once. If, ſays he, I have any ne- 
ceſſiry diſpatches to make, I think of nothing elſe until 
thoſe are finiſhe1 ; if any domeſtic affairs require my at- 
tention, I give myſelf up wholiy to them until they are 
ſet in order. 

In thort, we often ſee men of dull and phlegmat ic 
temper3, arriving to t eſtates, by making a regular 
ini orderly difpolition of their bufins ls, and that — 
out it the greateſt and moſt lively imaginations 
. than bring them to an happy 


From what has been ſaid, Hin 
u a maxim, that every man of common ſenſe may, 
if he pleaſes, in his particular ſtation of life, moſt cer- 
tainly be rich. The reaſon why we ſometimes fee that 
men of the greateſt capacities are not io, is either becauſe 
deſpiſe wealth in compariſon of ſomething elſe; or 
a ——_—C—_— _—_ 
may do it their own way, and at the iame time enj 
the pleaſures and gratifications of — 
beſides thele ordi forms ing rich, it 
ND 
this as in all other circumſtances of lite. 


Thovgh 
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Though the wirs of getting money were long fad 
very nume s, and thoug. 10 mand new ones bave dern 
tound out of late cars, theres citainly fil remain 
ſo large a Ecol for invontion, that a wan of an india 
kead mige: ( y the don and draw up uch u plan far 
the con.iuct a lupport ot is lifes as Was BEVET yct (ce 
thought at. 

We daily fre methods put in practice by hungry a 
ing alu men, wich demonttrate the power of m. 
tion in is par iculx. 

It is rep-4*<+4 or Scaramouche, the fi; ft frmous Talia 
comedian, that being at Paris and in great want, ke be 
thou hint ot critently plying near the door of 2 
n ted per umcr in that city, an l when any one came out 
who kad been buying mut, never failed to defire a take 
of them : when he had by this me ns got together 2 quan- 
tity mace up of teveral UH nt forts, he ſold it g 
a Jawer tate to the fame pertunsr, u ho finding out the 
trick, called ii Tar d mille flows, or © tnutt of à th. 
« find flowers,” The ſtory turtle i: 15 us, that by ths 
mers he got 2 very comtortable Hudut nee, until mak- 
ing too much haite to crow rich be che day took fuck 
au unreaſog als! pinghi cut of the box of a Swils other, 
as enzaged him in a quarrel, and ebbg-l him to quit 
this ingenious way of lite. 

Nur can I in this place omit doing jnſtice to 2 yeuth 
of my own country, Who, though he is ſcarce yet 
twelve yea eld, has with great induſtry and applies 
tion attained to the art of beating the grenadiers march 
on his chin. I am credlibly informed that by this meas 
he docs not only maintain himiclt and his mother, but 
that he is laying up money every day, with a deſign, if 
the war continuucs, to purchale a drum at Icalt, u mts 
pair of colours. 

I thwll conchule theſe inflances with the device of the 
famous Rabelais, when he was at 2 grew diſtance from 
Paris, and without money to bear his expenc-s thither: 
Thus ingenicus author being thus ſharp tet, got together 
a convent quantity of brick-dutt, and having dupot 
ot it into leveral papers, Wit upon one, “ prion fe 
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Mynſtenr, upon a ſecun, © poiſon for the Dauphin, 
1 ni, „ poiton tor the King. Haring mate 
tats provition tor tae ri wal family of France, he laid his 
paper's io tat le Findiord, wir was an mquititive man, 
. 1 260d 1uhject, mich. get a fight of tien. 

The plot fucremed os he deſired : the Lott gave im- 
mediate incl cence to the fecretary of Rate. Ihe 
cetury preſently wit down a fpecial meſſenger, who 
Nong t wp her TAit H io court, and provided him at the 
king » exp. ve with proper accommodations on the road. 
A. bn be afp, be was known to be the cele- 
brate Rab clas, ind his power upon ext ination being 
kunt very innocent, th. jet was only Þuched at; tor 
watch a lets eminent droll would have bera ſent to the 

Mes. 

Trade and cammerce might dhubtleſ: be fill varied 2 
fioutinl ways, ont of which wald arite ſuch branches 

rave. not yet ben touched. Th famous Doily iz Rull 
dick in every one's memory, who rated 2 fortune by 
inding aut materials ior tuch fluffy as might at once be 
cheap and genterl. I have heard it affiumed, that had 
wt be diicorered this iragal metlinl of gratifying our 
wide, we thould hardly have been fo well able to carry 
«thc laſt war. 

I -egid ti de not only as highly atcantageons to the 
nn ah in geperal, but as the meſt natural and 
ker method of making a man's fortune, having ob- 
ed, fince my being a Stef ater in the world, greater 
etues got 3hSout Change, than u Whitchaflor 8. James's, 
I relieve I may alto add, that the fiſt ac quititionz are 
ten iy attended with more fatistaction, and as godd a 
tam icnce. 15 

nit not however cloſe this eſſuy, without obſerving 
bat what has been faid is oniyx intended tor pericns in 
the common ways of thriving, and is not detignced for 
de men ho trom low beginning puth themiclves up 
ihe top of ſtates, and the moſt conta crahle figures in 

+ Ny maxim of having ie not .defigned for iuch as 
ele, fince nothing is more uſval than tor thrift to du- 
point the ends of ambition; it being dmoit impoſſilꝛle 

that 
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that the mind ſhould be intent upon trifles, while it iy 
at the ſame time forming fone great deſign. 

I may therefore compare thete men to a great poet, 
ho, as Longinus fays, while he is full of the moſt mag. 
nincent ideas, is not always at leiſure to mind the little 
buautics and nicetics of his art, 

I would however have all my readers take great care 
how they miſtake themſeves tor nncommon geniuſſes, 
and men above rue, fince it is very eaſy fur them to be 
deccaved in this particular. 


—— 
No. CCLXXXIV. FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 
Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. V:iac. 


Their mirth to ſhare, I bid my bulineſs wait. 


N unaffe&ed behaviour is without queſtion a very 
great charm; but under the notion of being u- 
cunitrained and dilengaged, people take upon them u 
be unconcerned in any duty of life. A general negi- 
gence is what they aſſume upon all occafions, and (et up 
tor an averſion to all manner of bufinels and attention. 
I am the careleſſeſt creature in the world, I have ter 
% tainly the worſt memory of any man living,” are tre- 
quent expreſſions in the mouth of a pretender of this lor. 
It is a proteticd maxim with theſe le never to think; 
there is lomething 0 tolemn in a. they, fortooth, 
can never give themielves time for fuch a way of employ- 
ing cheinſelves. It happens often that this fort of mans 
heavy enough in his nature to be a good proficient · u 
tuch matters as are attainable by induſtry ; but alas! he 
has tuch an ardent detire to be what he is not, to beta 
volatile, to have the faults of a perſon of ſpirit, that be 
proteſſes himieli the moſt unfit man living tor any mat 

ner of application. When this humour enters inte 
head of a female, ſhe generally proteiles ficknels uponal 
eccations, and acts all things with an indiipoſed air; i 
is otfended, but ker mind is tec lazy to tale her o 
. 
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er, therefore ſhe lives only as actuated by a violent 
een and gentle ſcorn. She has hardly curioſity to 
uten to feandal of her acquaintance, and has never at- 
+:1tion enough to hear them commended. This affect- 
eon in both ſexes makes them vain of being utclels, 
a! take a certain pride in their inſiguificancy. 

Oppoſite to this folly is another no leſs unreaſonable, 
nac that is the impertinence of being always in a hurry. 
Lane are thoſe who viſit ladies and beg pardon, before 
wy are well ſeated in their chairs, that they juſt called 
a, but are obliged to attend buſineſs of importance 
-.cwhere the very next moment: thus they run from 
de to place, profeſſing that they are obliged to be 
|| in another company than that which they are in. 
Tu perſons who are juſt going lomewhere elle ſhould 
er be detained; let all the world allow that buſimeis 
o be minded, and their affairs will be at an end. 
| ixir vanity is to be unportuned, and compliance with 
"ir multiplicity of affairs would effectually diſpatch 
am. The travelling ladies, who have the town to 
ſe in an afternoon, may be pardoned for being in a con- 
tant hurry ; but it is incxcutable in men to come where 
tacy have no buſineſs, to profeſs they abſent themſelves 
wire they have. It has been remarked by ſome nice 
oblervers and critics, that there is nothing diſcovers the 
rie temper of a perſon fo much as his letters. I have by 
me two epiſtles, which are written by two people of the 
Uicrent humours above-mentioned. It is wonderful that 
a man cannot obſerve upon hini{clf when he fits down to 
write, but that he will gravely commit himſelf to paper 
tir lime man that he is in the freedom of converiation. 
Lnave hardly fecn a line from any of theſe gentlemen, 
but ſpoke them as abſent from what they were doing, 
they profeſs they are when they come into company. 
tir the telly is, that they have perſuaded themielves 
ey really are buſy. Thus their whole time is ſpent 
in wipence of the preſent moment to the next, and 
tn trom the next to the ſucceeding, which to the — 
ct lie, is to pals away with preteuc. to many things, and 
ice atiom ot — — a 

« SIR, 
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«SIR, 
HE poſt is j1if going out, and I have many other 
lecters of very great mnportance to write this 
evening, but I covid not omit making my compliments 
to vu ror yunr Evilitics to me tace | was aſt in 
town. It 15 myv myvtort; ne to be 10 tui! ot buuncts, 
that I cannot teil you a (noulant things WICH I hare 
to y to vou. I nat eure you to communicate the 
con ents of this to no ons liviag; but believe i to be 
wit! the greateſt fidelity, Sir, 
« Your ma | obedient, 
humble ſervants 
© STEPHEN COURIER. 
© Adam, 
HATE writing, of all things in the world; how. 
ever though I have drank the waters, and am told [ 
eight not to uſe my eyes ſo much, I cannot forbexr 
writting to you, to tell you I have been to the laſt de- 
gree hppa ſince I fo you. How could you entertain 
tuch 2 thought, as that I ſhoull hear of that filly fel 
low with patience? Take my word tor it, there 1s no- 
thing in it; and you may believe it when fo lazy a 
creature as I am, undergo the pains to aſſure you of, 
oy taking pen, ink, and paper in my hand. Forgise 
this, you know I tall not often offend in this kind, 
I am very much 
| « Your ſervant, 
« Bu1DGET EITHERDOWS. 


© The fellow is of your country, pr'ythee fend mt 
word however whether he has to great an eſtatc. 


Ir. Spectator, : Jan. 24, 171% 
AMchrk of the pariſn from whence Mrs. Sunper 
ends her complaint, in yuur Spectator, of We 

ey laſt. I muſt beg ot you to priblith this as a public a 

mcition to the atoretaid Mrs. Simper,otherwite all 


. honeſt care in the diſpoſit ion of tile greens in the 
will have 20 cact; I ſhall theretore with your leave n 
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thefore vou the whole matter. 1 was formerly, as the 
chice me, for ſcveral vears a garlener in the county 
«gf Kent: but T nuit ahiokately envy that it is out of 
nr affeftion I retain tor my ald employment that 1 
have placed my greens fo Lveraty about the church, 
but out of a particular ſpleen I conceive agaiuſt Mrs. 
dunper, and athers ot the ame ile: noc, Kune tune 
g. As to lei felt, I had ene day tot tlic nundredth plalm, 
and was ſin ging the firſt Hue in order to put the cungre · 
ation into tue tune, the was zl che wude courtih u 
to Sir Anthony, in iv aifceted an! inelecent a manner, 
that the indignation I conceived male ra forget mylelf 
% far, as from the tune of that p{:lm to wander into 
t Sontivxcll tune, and from thence into Windiwr tune, 
©} unable to recover my e, until T ha with the ut - 
$ molt contuſion fet a new one. Nay, I have often 
(fern her rite up and ſinile, and courtely to one at the 
E lower end of the church in the mult of 2 g/oria patr: ; 
and when I have ſpoken the atfent to a prayer with a 
lng Amen, uttered with decent gravity, the has been 
trolling her eyes around about in foch a manner, as 
t plainly thewed,, however the was moved, it was not 
f towards an heavenly object. In fine, the extended her 
F conqueſts ſo far over the males, an raited fuch envy in 
the temales, that what between love of thoſe, and the 
jcalouiy of thete, I was almott the only pus that 
f looked in 2 prayer-book all church time. I had ſeve- 
tral projets in my head to put a ſtop to this growing 
t miſchict; hut as I have long live in Kent, and there often 
heard how the Kentiſh nien envaded the conqueror, by 


 *curying green boughs over their heads, it put me in 


mind of practiſing this device againit Mrs. Simper. 
{I ind T have preferved mauy a young man from ker cyc- 
lot by this means: thereivre humbly pray the boughs 
may be fixed, until ſhe thail give fcurity tor bu 


6 veaceable mtent ion. . 
« Yovr humble ſervant, 
T © FRANCIS STERXHOLD.” 
M 2 TUZ Dau, 
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No. CCLXXXV. SATURDAY, JANUARY 28. 


Ne, quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur Heros, 
Regal: confpettus in auro nuper & oftro, 

Migret in obſcuras humili fermone tabernas : 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes & 1nania captet. Hog. 
But then they did not wrong themſe!ves fo much, 

To make a god, 2 hero, or a king, 


(Stript of his golden crown, and purple ro 
Deſcend to a mechanic dialett ; oh 


Nor (to avoid ſuch mcannefs, ſoaring high, 
With empty ſouud, and airy notions, fly. 
Roscommor, 


AVING already treated of the fable, the charaters, 
and tent un.ents in the Paradite Loit, we are in the 
lait * to conſider the language; and as the learned 
world is very much divided upon Milton as to this point, 
I hope they will excuſe me it I appear particular in 
of my opinions, an incline to thote who judge the 
adyvantag-outly of the author. 
It is requiſite that the language of an heroic porn 


ſhould be both pertpicuous and fublime. In ay 
as either ot checks ow qualities are wanting, the lan 
guage is impertect. Perſpicuity is the firit and maſt ne- 
celſary qualiſication; intomuch that a good- natured rev 
der lometimes ovcrlooks 2 little flip even in the gram 
mar or ſyntax, where it is impoſſible for him to miſtabt 
the poet's {ente. Of this kind is that patiage in Milt, 
wherein he ipeaks of San; 

— and his Son accept, 

Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd. 
And that in which he deſcribes Adam ani Eve. 


Adam the goodlieſt man of men finc> boru 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 


It is plain, that in the former of theſe paſſages accord 
ing to tac natural ſyntax, the divine perſons mentioned 


in the firit line are repretented as created 8 
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that, in the other, Adam and Eve are confounded with 
tir fons and daughters. Such little blemithes as the'e, 
when the thought is great and natural, we ſhould with 
Horace, impute to a pardunavle inadvertency, or to the 
waaknels of human nature, which cannot a tend to each 
minute particular, and give the latt finithing to every cir- 
cumſtance in fo long a work. The ancient critics there- 
fare, who were acted by a tpirit of candour, rather than 
tiat of cavilling, invented certain figures of ſpcech, on 

e to palliate little errors of this nature in the writ- 
ugs of thoic authors who had io many greater beautics 
i atone tor them. 

It clearneſs and perſpicuity were only to he conſulted, 
the poet would have nothing elſe to do but to clothe his 
thoughts in the moſt plain and natural expreſhons. But 
ince it often happens that the moſt obvious phraſes, and 
thoſe which are uſed in ordinary converſation, become too 
funiliar to the ear, and contract a kind of mranneſs by 
paſing through the mouths of the vulgar ; a thould 
take particular care to guard himſeli againit idiomatic 
ways of ſpeaking. Ovid and Lucan have many poor neſſes 
of expreſſion upon this account, as taking up with the firſt 
phraſes that offered, without putting themſelves to the 
trouble of lookingafter ſuch as would not only have been 
natural, but alſo elevate and ſublime. Milton has but 
ſew failings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet with ſome inſtances, as in the following paſlages. 

Embrios and idiots, eremites and friars 

Winte, black, and gray, with all their tr ampery, 

Here pilgrims roam 
A while diſcourſe they hold, 

No fear left dinner cob; when thus began 
Our author —_—— 

Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feel:ng 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My head, ill fare our anceſtor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. 


The great maſters in compoſition know very well 
that many an elegint phraſe becumes improper for a 
port or au orator, when it "73 been debated by common 
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uſe. For this reaſon the works of ancient authors, which 
are written in deid languages, have a great ady 
over thoſe which are written in lan ages that are now 
fpoken. Were there any mean phraſes or idioms in 
Virgil and Homer, they would not ſhock the ear of the 
moſt delicate modern reader, ſo much as they would 
have done tht of an od Greek or Reman, becauſe we 
never hear them pronounced in our ſtreets, or in ordi. 
nary converfation. 

t is not therefor? ſufficient, that the language of an 
2 poem be per'picuous, unleſs it be allo tublime. To 
this end it ourlt to deviate from the common forms 
and ordinary phraſes of ipeech. The judgment o& 2 
poet very much ducovers iticlt in ſhunning the commun 
roads ot expreſhon, without falling into tuch ways & 
ſpeech as may ſrem fliff and unnatural ; he mult net 
well into a falſe ſublime, by endearouring to avoid the 
ot her extreme. Among the Greeks, ZEichvins, and fome- 
*.mes Sophocles, were guilty of this favit ; among the 
Latins, Clumlian and Statius; and among our own coun- 
trymen, Shakeſprur and Lee. In rhete authors the affec. 
tation of greatneſs often hurts the peripicuity of the th, 
as in many others the endeavour after peripicuity preju- 
dices its greatneſs. 

Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the idiomatic ſtyle may 
be avoided, and the ublime formed, by the followng 
methods. Firſt, but the ute of metaphors ; iuch are thue 
of Milton. 


Impuradis'd in one another's arms 
And in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tipt with fire. 
The graſſy clods now calv d. 


Spangled with eyes 


In theſe and innumerable other inſtances, the mets- 
phors are very bold but jutt ; I muit however obſerve that 
the metaphors are not fo thick ſown in Milton, which 
always favours too much of wit; that they never claſh 
with one another, Which, as Aritotle obleryes, turns 3 
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Ent-rce into a kind of an enigma cr riddle; and that 
þ- chlor has recourſe to them where the proper and 
aatural words — do 5 well. 5 

Another way of raiſing the language, giving it 2 
peetical turn, Hs to 2 uſe of the idioms of wider 
tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of ſpeech, 
which the critics call Helleniſms, as Horace in lus odes 
wounds with them much more than Virgil. I need not 
mention the ſeveral dialects which Homer has made uſe 
of forthis end. Milton, in conformity with the practice 
of the anciet poets, and with Ariſtotle's rule, has infuſed 
z great ang Latinilins, as well as Greciiins, and ſome- 
tunes Hebraitms, into the! anguage of his poem; as to- 
„ds the beginning of it. 


Ver did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not fre]. 
Yetto their gen'ral's voice they foon obey'd— — 
Who ſhall tempt with wand” ring feet 

The dark unbottom'd infinite abyfs, 

And through the pe obſcure find out a 
His uncouth way, or ſpread his airy flight . 
Upborn with indefatigable wings 

Over the raft abrupt ! 

o both aſcend 

In the v:/c0n5 of d 


Under this head may be reckoned the placing the 
-4jcetive after the tubſtantive, the tranſpoſition of words, 
te turning the adjective into a ſubſtantive, with ſeveral 
cher foreign modes of ſpecch which this poet has na- 
— to give his verſe the greater ſound, and throw 
n out © le. 

The third method mentioned by Ariſtotle is what 
agirrs with the genius of the Greek age more than 
with that of any other tongue, and is therefore more uſed 
by Homer than b other poet. I mean the length- 
ang of a phraſe by he addition of words, which may 
either be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the ing or 
contracting of particular words by the inſertion or omiſ- 
hon rr Milton has put in ice this 
method of raiſing kis language, as far as the nature of 

our 
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our tongue will permit, as in the paſſage above-mention 
el, Eremite, tor what is herinit, in commen GCilcourſe, 
If you obiurye the menſure of his verte, he has with 
great judgment ſuppreſſed a fviiable in ſcveral wonds, 
and ſſiortened thee ot two ſyllables into one, hy which 
metho-, beſi les the above-:nentioned advantage, be hes 
given a greater variety to his numbers. But this practice 
15 more particularly remarkable in the names of perk 
and of countrics, as Peelzebub, Hefſebon, and in 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
name, or made uſe of that which is not the moſt com- 
monly known, that he might the better deviate fromthe 
language of the vulgar. 

The fame realon recommended to him ſeveral dd 
words, which allo makes his poem appear the more ve- 
neradie, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 

I mutt likewiſe take notice, that there are in Milton 
ſeveral words of his own coining, 2s cerberean, miſcreated, 
Fell- daam d, embryon atoms, and many others. If the 
reader is offended at this liberty in our Engliſh poet, I 
would recommend him to a dſcourſe in Plutarch, which 
ſhews us how frequently Homer has made ule of the 
fame liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by the 
choice of the nobleſt words and phraſe; which our tongue 
would afford him, has carried cur language to a greater 
Acight than any of the Englith poets have ever done be- 
fore or after him, and made the ſublimity ef his ſtyle 
equal to that of his ſentiments. 

have been the more particular in theſe obſcrvatiom 
on Milton's ſtyle, becauſe it is in that part ef him inwhick 
he appears the moſt ſingular. The remarks I have here 
made upon the practice of other pucts, with my obterva- 
tions out ot Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate the prejudice 
which fume have taken to his poem upon this accuuatz 
though atter all, I muſt conte!s that I think his ſtyle, 
though admirable in general, is in forme places tao much 
ſtiffened and obſcured by the frequent utc of thoſe methods, 
which Ariſtotle has preſcribed fur the railing of it. 

Chis cdundancy cf thote ſeveral ways of ſpeech, which 

Ariſtotk 
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Ariftotle calls * foreign language,”* and with which Mil- 
vn has ſo very much enriched, and in ſome places dark- 
mel the language of his poem, was the more proper fer his 
uſe, becaute his poem is written in blank verite. Rhyme, 
without any other aſſiſtance, throws the language off 
tom prote, and very often makes an indifferent | 
pals unregardert ; but where the verſe is not built u 
t&ymes, there pomp of ſound and energy of on, 
ue indiipentably neceffary to ſupport the ſt le, and keep 
t from falling into the Rlatne!s of prote. 

Thole who have not a taſte for this clevation of 
md are apt to ridicule a poet when he departs from the 
common torins of expreſſion, would do well to fee how 
Ariftutle has treated an ancient author called Euclid, for 
is infipid mirth upon this occaſion. Mr. Dryden uſed 
o call theſe fort ot men his proſe- critics. 

I ſhould under this head of the language, conſider 
Milton's numbers, in which he has made ute of ſeveral 
eifions, which are not cuſtomary among other Engliſh 
poets, as may be particularly oblerved in his cutting off 
the letter V, when it precedes a yowel. This, and tome 
ether innovations in the mealure of his verie, has varied 
tis numbers in tuch a manner, as makes them incapable 
of latiating the ear, and cloying the reader, which the 
ne uniform meaſure would certainly have done, and 
which the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do in 
long narrative poems. I ſhall cloſe theſe reflexions upon 
the language of Paradiſc Lott, with obſerving that Mil- 
ton has copied after Homer rather than Virgil in the length 
of hi- periods, the copiouincis of his phruſes, and the 
running of his verſes into one another. 1. 
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Nomina honeſta prætenduntar „tits. Tac 


Specious names are lent to cover vices. 


© Ar. Spectator, Yerx, Jan. 18, 1711-12, 
© F PRETEND not to inform a gentleman of fo juſt 


6 taſte, whenever he pleaſe to ute it; hut it may nat 
© be amits to inform your renders, that there is a alle 
« delicacy as well as a true one. True cCelicacy, u! 
« take it, conſiſts in exactneſs of judgement and dignity 
© of icntiment, or if you will, purity of affcction, as 
© this is oppoſed to corruption and groffnc!'s. Then 
are pelants in breeding as well as in learning. The 
« 1 that cannot bear the light is not delicate but fore, 
A good conſtitution appcars in the ſoundnets and vi 
gour of the parts, not in the ſqneamiſknets of the ſto- 
mach: and a falſe dylicacy is aſtectation, not polite- 
« neſs, What then can be the ſtandard of delicacy but 
truth and virtue? Virtue, which, as the fatiriſt 

« {ince obſerved, is real honour ; whereas the other dil- 
« tinftions among mankind are merely titular. Judg- 
ing by that rule in my opinion, and in that of many 
of your virtuous female readers, you are ſo far from de- 
« ſerving Mr. Courtly's accuſation, that you ſem teo 
gentle, and to allow tco many excuſes for an enormous 
« crime, which is the reproach ot the age, and is in al 
its branches and degrees expreſly forbidden by that d- 
« lizion we pretend to profets ; and whoſe luws, in 4 
nation that calls itfelt chriſtian, cue would think ſhould 
take place of thoſe rules which men of carrupt minds 
and thoſe of weak underſtandings, follow. I know 
not any :},ing more pernicious to good manners, than 
the giving fair names to foul actions; for this confounds 
vice and virtue, and takes off that natural horror we 
have to evil. An innocent creature, who would tr 
* at the name of itrumpet, may think ic pretty wo 
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e calle] a miſtreſs, clp<cialty if her ſeducer has taken 
cut to inform her, tizat a union of hearts is the prin- 
« cipol matter in the fight of heaven, and that the buli- 
« nets at church is a mere idle ceremony. Who Knows 
« not that the difference between obfcene and modeſt 
Words expretiing the ſame action, conſiſts only in the 
© accellary idca, tor there is nothing immocleſt in letters 
«and fyiliiles. Fornication and aduſtery are modeſt 
« words 3 Þecaule they exprets an evil action as criminal, 
and us to exgite horror and averſion : whereas words 
© ppret nting the pleature rather than the fin, are for 
«this rcalon indecent and diſhoneſt. Your papers 
t world be chargeable with ſomething worie than inde- 
« licicy, they would be immoral, did you treat the de- 
tek ehe fins of uncleanneſs in the tame manner as you 
© rally an impertinent ſelf-love, and an artful glance; as 
© tote lues would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaitiſe 
under and petty lurceny with the fame puniſhment. 
ren delicacy requires that the pity ſhewn to diſtreſ- 
© ied imligent wickedneſs, firit betrayed into and then 
© cwpelled the harbours of the brothel, ſhovid be chang- 
© ed to deteſtation, when we conſider pampered vice in 
© the habirations of the wealthy. The moſt tree perſon 
© of quality, in Mr. Courtly s phraſe, that is, to ſpeak 
© prop<rl--, a woman of figure who has forgot her birth 
and breeding, diſhonoured her relations and herſelf, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together with 
© the natural modeſty of her tex, and riſked her very 
e foul, is fo far from deſerving to be treated with no 
worle character than that of a kind woman, (which 
© 15 douhtle:s Mr. — meaning, if he has any) 
that one can ſcarce be too tevere on her, in as much as 
© the fins 2gaintt greater reſtraints, is leſs expoſed, and 
© lizhie to fewer temptations, than beauty in poverty 
and diſtrets. It is hoped therefore, Sir, that you 
* will not lay aſide your rous deſign of expoting 
© that monſtrous wickedneſs of the town, whereby a 
* multitude of innacents are facrificed in a more barba- 
* rous manner than thole offered to Moloch. The un- 
chat are provoked to fee their vice expoicd, * 
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* chaſte cannot rake into fuch filth without danger o 
« defilement, but a mere Spefator may look into the 
* bottom, and come off without partaking in the guile, 
© The doing to will convince us you purtue public goo, 
© and not merely your own advantage: but it your 
„ zeal flackens, how can one help thinking that Mr. 
« Courtly's letter is but a feint to get off from 
« ſubject, in which either yuur own, er the private 
© and baſe ends of others to whom you are partial, 
© or thoſe ot whom you arc trad. „dul. 1101 endure 
* a reformation ? 


I am, Sir, your humble ſei sunt and admirer, 4 
© long as you tread in the paths of truth, virtue, 
and hoauur.' 


© Mr. Spectator, Trin Coll. Can. Jau. 12, 1713-1:, 
« FT is my fortune to have 2 chamber-tellew, with 
c whom, thuugh I agree very well in many fi. 
« tunents, yet there is one in which we arc 4s contra 
« as light and darknel-. We ae buth in love: bi 
« miſtrels is a lovely tair, and mine a lovely brows, 
© Now as the praiſe of our miſtreiles beauty employ 
© much of our tine, we have ire-uent quarrels in tu- 
tering upon that ſubject, While each lays all be 
can to defend his choice. For wy own part, I live 
racked my tancy to the utmoit ; and ſometime, 
with the greateſt warmth of imagiuation, have told 
him, that night was made beture day, and mary 
more fine things, though without any effect: nay, 
« laſt night I could not torbear ſaying with more ben 
than judgment, that the devil ought to be painted 
« white. Now, my deiire is, Sir, that you will be 
c plealed to give us in black and white, vour opinion 
« in the matter of diſpute between us; which will either 
: furniſh me with freſh and prevailing arguments 
to maintain my own taſte, or make mc with ku 
r-pining allow that of my chan Her- fellow. I know 
very well that I have Jack Cleveland and Bond's 
Horace on my fide ; but then he has ſuch a band d 
rbemetrs and romance-writers, with which hie op 
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t poſes me, and is ſo continually chiming to the tune of 
« colden treſſes, yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory fil- 
t vcr, ſwans, ſnow, daiſies, doves, and the lord knows 
« what; which he is always ſounding with ſo much vehe- 
« mence in my cars, that he often puts me into a brown 
« ſtudy how 9 IN and I find that I am in a 
« fair way to be quite vunded, without tumely 
« afſlutance afforded to, — 


6 Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
| © PHILOBRUNE," 
— 


No. CCLXXXVII. TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 
a gi ya arte, ws cα,ꝭV cg er 

Tess vov x e MznarDe 
Dear native land, how do the good and wiſe 

Thy happy clime and countleſs bleſſings prize ! 


LOOK. upon it as a peculiar happineſs, that were I 
r 
what I would live 
give the preference to that form of religion and govern- 
ment which is eſtabliſnied in own country. In this 
pr 0G 3 y reaſon and conviction : 
t if I ſhall be told that I am acted by prejudice, I am 
fure it is an honeſt prejudice, it is a prejudice 
nts > GY „and therefore ſuch an one 
ulge. 


as I will always have in ſeveral papers endea- 
voured whe po my duty and efteem for the church of 
England, and defign this as an eſſay upon the civil part of 


our conſtitution, having often entertained myiclf with re- 
flexions on this ſubject, which I have not met with in 
1 he moſt 
to met re a- 
fonable, which is moſt conformable to the equality that 
_ — mon it be contiſtent with 
or. IV, N j 


Lo 
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public perce and tranquility, This is what may pro. 
perly be cailed liborty, which exempts one man from 
ſub t Kim to another, 10 far as the order and ac »nomy 
of ere nin nt will permit. 

iboriy neui much eviry individual of a people, az 
they all mare che con mon nature; if it onty lpreads 
among par car brches, there had better be none at 
all, ms fack amy on.y agaravaies the misfortune 
et thute who are deprived of it, by letting Lefure them a 
ding. (cable Luhieet of compariten. 

This hlertv is beſt precrved, where the legiſlatire 
pore is | BEE in c pertons, eſpe cia“ it thok Per- 
tons are of diferent rants ond inteicds; for where they 
acc of the lame ren, aud conti quent ly have an intereſt to 
mung ge preular to that rank, it differs but little oma 
du,pot isa. BO VENINIEON: in a 1. l porton. Rut che Zlcat- 

t iecurtt, a pe. ple can have for their libe rty, is when 
the legilltive power ts inthe hands of perions fo happily 
diftinguiſhe, that by providing; for the part icul u intereſts 
of their ſeveral rats, they are providing tor the whole 
body of tac pc ple; er in other words, when there is ne 

art of the peopic tur has not a common mt« reſt with 
at leaſt one part of the legiilators. 

Ii there be but one boy of ligillators. it is no better 
than a tyranny ; it there are only two, there will want a 
caſting vuice, an ne of them muſt at length be twallow. 
ed up by difputes ant contertions that will neceſſarily 
ariic between them. Four woul: have the tune incouve- 
nience az two, and a greater number would cau.2 too 
much contuſion. I covid never read a paſſage in Polybins, 
and another in Cicero, to this purpoſt, without a ſeeret 
Plealure in aj piving it tc he Engliſu conttioution, wich 
it luĩts much be. ter than the Roman. Doth the te great 
authors give the pre emimence to a mixt govermncnt, 
conſiſting of three branches, the regal, the novie, anc the 
popular. They had doubtleſs in ther thoughts the. 
conſtitution. or the Roma commonweaith, in witch the 
conſul repreſented the king, the knate the nubics, and 
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the tribunes the people. This divifion ot the thee 
powers in tac Ronin couſtitut:on vas by nu means 10 
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G20 and natural, as it is in the Earth form of govern- 
ment. Among ſeveral objections that mig be male to 
it, I think . chict are thoſe tit wot the conhlar 
power, witch bad only the ornaments wili.out te torce 
of tic re gal authority. Their mim her had not 2 caituig 
yoice in i-; for which reaſon, if one did not chance to be 
enployed abroai, while the other tat at home, the puh- 
lic butinels was fometimes ut a {tan}, wile he contuls 
ale two d. Herent ways in it. Bees, I Co not ind 
that the comuls had ever a negative voice in th. putting of 
a law, or decree of ſenate, hat indeed they were rather 
the chict body of the nobility, or the futt miniſters of 
fate, than a Jiti:nft branch of the loved, in which 
none can be looked upon as a put, who are 1:07 a part of 
the leg:flature. Had the contuls been invited with the 
regal authority to as great a degree as Gur monaichsy 
there would never have been any 6ccnhons ier a dicta- 
torthip, which had in it the power ot all the three orders, 
ad ended in the ſubvetſion of the whole couſtitution 
Such an hiltory as that of Suctonius, Which gives us a 
fuccethion ot abiolute Princes, is to me an uun.werable 
agument ag2init deſpotic power. Where the prince is 
a man of wittom and virtue, it is indeed happy icr his 
people that he is abſolute; but ſince in the common run 
o mankind, tor one that is wiſe and good you tut ten 
of acontrary character, it is very dangerous for a nation 
to and to its chance, or to have its public happineſs or 
mucry depend on the virtues or vices of a fing?- perion. 
Look into the hiſtory I have mentioned, or inio any tries 
& ablolute princes, how many tyrants mult you read 
through, beiort you come to an emperor that is lupport- 
able. But this is not all; an houelt private man often 
grows cruel and abandoned, when c: nverted into an abio- 
lute prince. Give a man power of doing what he pleaſes 
with unpunity, you extinguiſli his fear, and conſequent iy 
overturn him in one of the great pillars of morality. This 


doo we find confirmed by matter of act. How many 


bopetul heirs apparent to grand empires, when in the 
polſcifhun of them, have become fuch monfters of luſt and 
ccuelty as are a reproach to human nature. 

N 2 Some 
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Some tell us we ought to make our 


monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his Creator 
in goodneſs aud juſtice, I ſhould be tor tollowing this 
at model; but where goodneſs and juſtice are not ef. 
tential to the ruler, I would by no means put myſelf inf 
his hands to be diſpoſed of according to his particular 
will and pleaſure. 

It is odd to conſider the connexion between deſpotic 
government and barbarity, and how the making ot one 
perſon more than man, makes the reſt leſs. About nine 
parts of the world in ten are in the loweſt itate of fla 
and conſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs and brutal igny. 
rance. European flavery is indeed a ſtate of liberty, if 
compared with that which prevails in the other three di. 
viſions of the world; and therefore it is no wonder that 
thoſe who grovel under it have many tracks of light among 
them, of which the others are wholly deſtitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, and 
where theſe — learning and all the liberal arts will 
immediately lift up their heads and flouriſh. As a man 
muſt have no flavith tears and apprehenſions hanging up- 
on his mind, who will indulge the flights of fancy or ſpe- 
culation, and his reſearches into all the abitruſe 
corners of truth, ſo it is necciſary for him to have about 
him a competency of all the conveniences of life. 

The firſt thing every one looks after, is to provide him- 
ſelf with neceſſaries. This point will ingroſs our thoughts 
until it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of to our 
hands, we look out for pleaſures and amuſenients; and 
among a great number ot idle people, there will be many 
whole pleatures will lie in reading and contemplation. 
Theſe are the great ſources of knowledge, and as met 
grow wife they naturally love to communicate their diſco- 
verics; and others — the happineis of ſuch a learned 
lite, and improving by their converſation, emulate, imi- 
tate, and ſurpais one another, until a nation is filled with 


races of wiſe and underſtanding perſons. Eaſe and plenty 
are therefore the great cheriſhers of knowledge: and a 
moſt of the deſpotic governments of the world — 


earth like that in heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether 
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of them, they arc naturally over-run with ĩgnorance ant 
barbarity. n Euvpc, indeed, not ui: Mtn ung teycral of 
Its princes are abiulutc, there are men fands tor Knew 
kdge and learning; but the reaton is becaute the tub- 


jects are many ot them rich and wealthy, the prince net 


thinking fit to exert himiclt in his zull tyranny lie the 
princes of the catt.rn nations left huis iubjects thou be 
mrited to new-mould their contticution, living lo many 
proſpects of liberty within their view. But in al defpo- 
tic governments, though a particular prince may iwyyur 
arts and letters, there is a natural degen-r..cy of man- 
kind, as you may obterve from Auguſtus's reign, ww the 
Romans lott themtelves by ders until they tell to an 
equality with the wont baurburuus nations that ſurrounded 
tem. Lock upon Greece under its tree ſtates, and you 
would think its inna itants ave in different clanwes, 
and under different heavens, fur thute at pretent; to dit- 
fecent are the geniutes which are formed under Turkiſh 
favery, and Grecian liberty. 

B.udes poverty und want, there are other reaſons that 
dbaſe the minus of men, who live under flavery, though 
I look on this as the principal. This natural tendenc 
et deſpotic power to 1gnorance and barbaritv, tnoug 
not inlitted upon by others, is I think, an unzniwerable 
* ument 2g4:utt that form of governnent, as it thews 
bow repuguant it is to the gocd of mankind, and the per- 
letlon of human nature, which cught to be the great 
mdz ot all civil inſtitutions. 


— — 
No, CCLXXXVIII. WEDNESDAY, JAN. 30. 
—Pavor eſt utrique moleſtus Hor, 


Both fear alike 
© Mr. Sbectator, 


Ii you ſpoke of the jilts and coquettes, you 
Þ W P J 5 


then promited to be very unpartial aud not to 


ue even Four own ſex, thould ay of their ſecret or 


N 3 open 
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open faults come under vour cognizance ; which has 


given m- encouragement to deicribe a certain ſpecies of 
© mankint under the denomination of male jilts. 
© are gentlemen who do nt deſign to marry, yet, that 
© they may appear to have ſome tent- of gallantrv, think 
© they muſt pay their devoirs to one particular fair; 
in order to which they ſingle out rom araongit the hen 
ot fe males her to whom they dutign to make their fruit. 
© lefs a ldreſſes. This done, they firſt take every oppor. 
« tuniry of being in her company, and then ucver fail 
C upon all Gccahons to be icular to her, lying them. 
© {cives at her feet, proteſting the reality of their paſſon 
« with a thouſand oaths, foliciting a return, and lay 
as miny fine thmes as their ſock of wit will all; 
© and if they are not di ficient that way, generally teak 
© io as to adinit of a double interpretation; which the 
« creduluns fair is too apt to turn to her own advantage 
© fince it frequently happens to by a raw, innocent, y 
« creature, who thinks all the work as iimcere as herklt, 
© and fo her unwary hear becomes an caty prey to thoſe 
« deceittul ute, who no tconer perce: ve it, but im. 
« mediately they grow cool, and ſhun her whom 
before leemed 10 much to admire, and procced to 
© the lame common- place villainy towards another. A 
e coxcomb fluſked with many of thete infamous vi doris 
© ſhall tay he is tcrry for the poor tools, proteſt and vo 
© he never thought oi matrunony, an wonder taiking 
© evilly cin be 10 ſtrangely miborerpreted. Now, Nt. 
© Spectator, you that are à profeſſed friend to love, wil, 
] hope, obſerve upon thoſe who abuſe that noble pajſen, 
« and rai:e it in innocent minds by a deceitful afﬀectation 
« of it, after which they deicrt the enamoured. Pray br- 
«© ſtew a little of your counicl to thoſe find believing ft- 
* maics who already have or fre in danger of broken 
# hearts ; in which you will oblige a great part of ths 
but in a particular manner, 
* Sur your (yet heart- whole) admirer, 
and devoted humble lervant, 
6 MrLanwk 
Murau, 
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Melainia's complaint is occ ii med by fo general a fol- 
Iv that it is wonderful one could io long overiouk it. 
But this falte gallantry proceeds from an impotence of 
mind which makes thote who are guilty of it incapa- 
bie of purtuing what they themielves approve. Many 
2 man withes à woman his wite whom: he dare not take 
fir fach. Though no one has power over his inclinations 
or fortuncs, he is a {live to common fame. For this 
cum I think Melainia gives them too foft a name in 
that of male coquettes, I knew not why irretclution of 
mind ſhouli not be mor cont: mptible than impotence 
of body ; and theſe frivolous wimirers would be but ten- 
&rly uct, in being onty inclulted in the lame term with 
the intlficiont ans her way. hey whom my corretpond- 
ent c:ll> male coquertes, ſhovkl hereatter be called frib= 
blers. A fribbler is one whe prote ths rapture and admi- 
ratien tor the woman to whom ke addreſtes, and dreads 
nothing fo much as her content. His heart can flutter 
by the force of imagination, but cannot fix from the 
force of judgment. It is not uncomnion for the parents 
ot young women of mod rate tortune to wink at the ad- 
als of tribblers, and expoic their children to the 
am bi guous behaviour which Mceluna complams of, un- 
ti. by the tondneſs to one they are to lote, they become 
inc ipuble of love towards others, and by conſequence 
in their future marriage lead a joyte!s or a miſerable life. 
As therefore I ſhall in the tpeculations which regard love 
be as ſevere as I ought on jilts and libertine women, ſo 
wal be as little merciiul to infignificunt and miſchiev- 
cus raen, In order to this, ail viſitants who irequent 
tamilics wherein there are yuung femalrs, are forthwith 
required to declare themtelves, or abſent from places 
wicre their preſence banithes ſuch as would paſs their 
tune more to the advantage to thote whom they viſit, It 
5s 2 matter of too great moment to be dallied with: and 
I ſhall expect from all my young people a latistactery 
account of appearances. Strephon has trem the publica- 
tion hereof teven days to explain the riddle he preiented 
to Eudainiaz Chloris on hour after this comes to her 

» to dcclaulc lech. fac will have Phillies, when 
4 
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a woman of no leis merit than herſelt, and of ſupeim 


fortune, languithes to call her own. 


To the Spectator . 


«CIR, 


© QINCE T many del. rs turn authors, and write quaint 
adveitifracns in praite of their wares, one why 
* from an author turned dealer may be allowed fur the 
* advancement of trade to turn author again. I willm 
X however ict up like foie of them, for felling c_ 
than the moſt able honeſt tradleſinen can; nor Uo I 
© this to be better known for choice and cheapneſy d 
china and japan wares, tea, fans, mullins, picture, 
, arrack, and other Ind.an goods. Placed as I ni 
Leaden'rall-ttrect, near the India company, and the 
© centre of that trade, thanks to my fair cuitomers, m 
warchouſe is graced as well as the benefit days of my 
plays aud operas; and the foreign goods I fell ſcem m 
* leſs acceptuble than the torcign books I tranſlated, 
Rabelais and Don Quixote: this the critics allow me, 
* and while they like my wares they may diſpraiſe 
* writing. But as it is nut fo well known yet that! 
* frequently croſs the fens of late, and ſpeaking Dutch 
* and French, beſides other languages, I have the conve- 
© riency of buying and importing rich brocades, Dutch 
* atlis's, with gol. i and filver, or without, and other fo- 
* reign filks of the newett modes and beſt fabrics, fine 
© Flanders lace, linens, and pictures, at the beſt hand; 
this my vew way of trade I have fallen into I cannot 
better publiſi tlum by an application to you. MN 
* wares ure fit only for ſuch as your readers; and 
* woul bug dt you to print this addreſs in your paper, 
© that thote whoſe minds you Arn may take the cras- 
* ments for their perſons and houſes trom me. This 
Sir, it I may pre:ume to beg it, will be the 
« fiyour as I received have litely rich filks and fine lace 
to a conideravle value, which will be iold cheap ivra 
© quick return, ani as I have allo a large ſtock or other 
goods. Indian filks were formerly a great branch d 
ou 
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tour trade; and fince we muſt not fell them, we muſt 
trek amends by dealing in others. This I hope will 
e plead for one who would leſſen the number of teazers 
t of the mules, and who ſuiting his ſpirit to his circum- 
$ ftances, humbles the poct to exalt the citizen. Like a 
«true trade man, I hardly ever look into any books but 
thoſe of accounts. To ſay the truth, I cannot, I think, 
«give you 4 better idea of my being a downright man 
tof tratfic, than by acknowledging I oftener read the 
«advertiſements, than the matter of even your paper. I 
am under a great temptation to take this opportunity 
of admoniſhing other writers to follow my example, and 
trouble the tuwn no more; but as it is my preſent buſi- 
nis to increate the number of buyers r than tcl» 
Crs, I hauen to tell you that I am, 
Sir, your moſt humble 
« and moſt obedient ſervant, 
PETER MOTTEUX,* 


— 


Ih. CCLXXXIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 
Vitz ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam. 


Hur, 
Life's ſpan forbids us to extend our cares, 
And ſtretch our hopes beyond our years. Cazzen. 


PON taking my ſeat in a coffee - houſe I often draw 
the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in the 
hocteſt ſeaſons of news, and at a time perhaps that the 
Dutch mail is juſt come in, they hear me aſk the coffee 
man for his laſt week's bill of mortality: I find that T 
kave been ſometimes taken on this occaſion for a parith 
&xton, ſometimes for an undertaker, and ſometimes for 
adoctor of phyſic. In this, however, I am guided by 
the ſpirit of a philoſopher, as I take occaſion from hence 
to reflect upon the regular increaſe and dimiuution of 
mankind, and conſider the ſeveral various ways through 
vluch we pals from life to eternity. I am very well 
pleated 
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pleule with theſe weekly aumonitions, that bj it 
my mind fuck thun!its us ought to be the daily ante. 
kwmmnt ct evity io uonublc creature; and can Contuder 
with pleatvre to mvicif, by which at thote deliver 
OF, us wc cOνανανανjον]e½ cui them, diſtempers, I may 
fy wake u ec. cut of this world of torrows, um 
that condition of c, nge, wherein I hope to be 
than it is poſſible 10 r % 4 prelent to couceive. 

But this is not u the wie I make of the above- eu 
tioned wei}. ly payer. X bil of mcriality is in my og. 
Mui Nh UN UWra ic argument for a Providence. Hoe 
can we, Without ohn ourlelves under the conſtat 
cue of a ſupreme Being, give any pothble account for 
that nice proportion, wiiich we find in every great cin, 
between the Cenrths and births of its inhabitants, and be. 
tw en tie number of males and that of females, wi 
de brought into the world? What elle could adjuſt n 
10 exact a manner tie re cruits of every nation to its lala 
aud divide thete new ivppl.es of people into tuch equl 
bodies ct buth ſexes? Chance could never hold the by 
lance with ſo ſteady a hand. Were we not counted ou 
by an intel! gent fuer v, we thould tometimes be orci. 
charged with mul tudes, and at others waſte away Wt 
a deivit: we thould ke {ometimes a fofulus wivorium, u 
Florus ant! cxureſics it, © generation ot males,” 


and at &:lers 4 {proies of women, We may extend this 
centide:2tion to (ve {cies of living creatures, an 
contiler the who! rovimay world as an huge army made 
up of innumcrahle corps, if I may uſe that term, whale 
Quotas have bun kep: wire near five thouſand years, 8 
10 wongerti annum, that there is not probably a fingl 
fpccics lit during this long tract of time. Could v 
ave general bills of muctal.ty of every kind of animals 
or Pu TICULAF ne Of every ſpecies in each coutinent and 
uand, 1 could anmoſt Fry in every wood, marth or mou» 
tun, what aftonif!.ing inftances would they be of that 
FOYwence Witch watches over all its works 

I have herd of a great mum in the Romiſh church, 

who, upon icuding thode words in the fitth chapter 2 
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im all the days that Alam lived were nine hun- 
„ru thirty years, and he die; and ul the days 
« of en were nine huadred nt twelve years, ant he 
« died; aw! all the davs of Merl were nine hun- 
s {re} a üxty-nine years, ant lic died; imm dice! 
n zinuelt up in a convent, and retired from the world, 
+» dot thinking any thing in thus life worth purſuing, 
* ch 11d not regard to another. 

Ti truth of it is, there is noriing in hiſtory which is 
b mproving to the reader, as (hole accounts which we 
wet with ot the deaths of emment perions, and of tlew 
baviour in that dreadful fea.on. I may alto a id, that 
debate no parts in hittory which affect an4 peri the 


teu of any perſon, which can pci be the cafe of every 
azz who reads it, A baitle or atrimuph ace conjunctures 
ch. en not one man in a million is liehe robe etfaped ; 
»: when we ſce a perſon at the point ot feath, nr camot 
ear being attentive to (very thing he y. tos, he- 
cx we are ture that tome time or other we u court byes 
in the tame melancholy circumitanccs, Thr general, 
- :tcfinan, or the philoſopher, ard perhaps charaéters 
dach we may never act in, but the dying man 13 one 
* m, looncr or later, we ſhall certainly reiembll, 
| is, perhaps, for the fame kind of realon that jew, 
es, written in Engliſh, have been # much peruſt 2g 
>. Sacriock”'s dilcourte upon death; thim h at the ane 
ae I muſt on, that he who has not perued this everl- 
7. piece, has not perliaps read one of the Grongult per- 
"ies to a religious lite that eyer was written in any 
we, 45 
Tie 2474. eration, with which I ſhall cloſe this cfi1y 
WR euch, is one of the moſt aacient and moſt beaten 
u chat has been recommended ta mankind. But its 
very common, 2nd fo univer.aliv iecerved, though 
cs agay from it the grace of nuvelty, achls very 
WU gte weight of it, as it ſhews tit it tniis in wth 
% grncral fente of mankind. In fhort,: I would have 
e one cauſuler, that he is in this life nothing ire 
tan 


"4 


ar in d fenfible a mmer. Tic reaton IT ral. to be 
©» becaule there is no other angl: crcumitance in the 


* 
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than 22 and that he ĩs not to ict up his reſt 
bur to keep — eye upon that ſtate of be; — 
which he approaches every moment, and which wills 
for ever fixed and permanent. This fingle conſideratio 
would be ſufficient to extinguiſh the bitterneſs of 
the thirſt of avarice, and the cruelty of ambition. 

I am very much pleatcd with the paſſage of Antiphang, 
a very ancient poet, who lived near an hundred years he. 
fore Socrates, which repreſents the life of man under this 
view, as I have here tranſlated it word for word. 4 
« not grieved, ſays he, above meature for thy de. 
&* ceaſed friends. They arc not dead, but have on 
« finiſhed that journey which it is neceſſary for every or 
« of us to take. We ourlclves muſt go to that grez 
&« place of reception in which they are all of them 1 
« jertbled, and in this general rendezvous of mankind, 
« live together in another ſtate of being. 

I think I have, in a tormer paper taken notice of that 
benutiful metaphors in ſcripture, where life is termedz 

ilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs th it are called 

angers and ſojourners upcn earth. I ſhall conclude 
this with a ſtory, which I have ſomewhere read in the in. 
vels of Sir John Chardin ; that gentleman after a—_—_ 
us, that the inns which receive the caravans in Peria, 
and the eaſtern countries, are called by the name of can 
vanſaries, gives us a relation to the following 

A dervite travelling through Tartary being arrived 
at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mi 
take, as thinking it to be a public inn or caravan. 
Having looked about him for ſome time, he entered mt 
a long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and fpreal 
his carpet in order to repoſe himielf upon it, after the 
manner of the eaſtern nations. He had not been lon 
in this poſture before he was diſcovered by ſome of the 
guards, who aſked him what was his buſineſs in that 
place? The derviſe told them he intended to to takeuphs 
night's lodging in that caravanſary. The guards let un 
know in a very angry manner, that the houſe he wait 
was not a caravanſary but the king's palace. It —— 
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this debate, an] ſmiling at the miſtake of the dervite, 
aſked him how he could poſſibly be to dull as not to dif- 
tinguiſh a palace from a caravantary ? Sir, ſays the der- 
me, give me leave to aſk your majeſty a queſtion or two. 
Who were the perſons that lodge in this houte when it 
was firſt built? The king replied, “ His anceſtors. 
And who, tays the derviſe, was the laſt perſon that 
lodged here? The king replied, „ His father. And 


| whois it, ſays the derviſe, that lodgrs here at preſent? 


Tix king told him, „that it was he himſelf.” And 
who is it, mays the derviſe, will be here after you ? The 
king an{wered, the young prince his un.. Ah, firs” 
faid the derviſe, „a houte that changes its inhabitants 
o often, and receives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
gail, is not a palace but a caravanlary. L 


— 


No. CCXC. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY r. 


Projicit ampullus & ſeſquipedalia verba. Hor, 


Forgets his ſwelling and gigantic words. 
Roscommon,s 


HE players, who know I am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities to exprels a — 

tuue to me tor being ſv. They could not have a hetter 
occauon of obliging me, than one which they lately took 
bold of. They deſired my friend Mill Honeycomb to bring 
me to the reading of a ne, tragedy ; it is called The 
Diireſſed Mother. I muſt confels, though ſome days 
we paſſed ſince I enjoyed that entertainment, the paſ- 
hons of the ſeveral characters dwell ſtrongly upon my 
unagination ; and I congratulate the age, that they are 
& laſt to ſee truth and human lite repreſented in the inci- 
dents which concern heroes and heroines. The ſtyle of 
the pl iy is ſuch as becomes thoſe of the firſt education, 
and the ſentiments worthy thoſe of the higheſt figure. 
I was a mit exquiſite rue to me, to oblerve real 
tears 
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tears drop from the eyes of thoſe who hut long maden 
their proteriion to diffemie afthetiva z and the player, 
who read, ir quently tarow down the Hook, un'il he had 
given vento the humenity which rate in him at tome u. 
ciitible touches of the imgined forrow. We lun 
felidom had any teme Giftes, on the [{tige, wack did 
not, upon cool enamin ion, appeni to flaw from the 
Wenk nel rather than the mistertune of the perianre. 
pr. fate: but in tis trageuy you 2:2 Not entertain 
with the ungoverne palhkuns of luchi as arc eunoures 
of cach other, merely as they are meu and wo nen, bet 
their regarts arc tounicd upon hin conceptions of each 
other's virtue and merit ; and the charter wich give 
nume to the play, is onr who has buitavel hericit with 
heroic virtue in the mot important cicgumſtaaces of 2 
fe malt lite, thoſe of a with, a wmulow, an! a mother. If 
there by tute whole minus have bon 50 frentive u 
the alt urs of life, to have any not lion of tlie paſſi n of 
Ive in ver extremes as arc Kron only to particular 
tempers, yet, in the abure-menticnes cnfulerationg, 
tie torrow of the heroine will move even the gencral 
of mank ml, Domettic virtues concern all the world, and 
there is no one living ho is not inter eſted that Andro- 
mache f:»:14 be an waitaile character. The generous 
affection te the memory ct her decent huſband, that ten- 
der care tor her fon, which ts ever he: enced with the 
conſideration ot his father, and the e regards pre ſervedu 
ſpite of being tempred with the poiſeth n of the higheft 
reatneis, we what cannot but be venerable even to fuch 
an audicnce as at preient trequents the Engliſh theatre. 
Mr friend Wil Eonryror commentde.l feveral tender 
things that were laid, and told me they were very gen- 
tec! ; but whiſpered me, that be texred the piece was nxt 
buly enough for the pretent taſte. To tupply chis her- 
commonde} to the pliyers to be very c tul in their cem 
and above all things, that every part ſhould be periedtly 
new dr<tied. I wis very glad to find that they did not 
neglect my friend's almomtion, becauſe there are a greu 
many in this clais of criticiſin who may be gained by it; 
but indecd the truth is, that as to the work itielf, it 
every 
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teery where nature. The per ons arc of the higheſt qua- 
kiy in life; oven that of prunces 3 but their quality i is not 
Npclented by the poet, with direction that guards and 


wailcrs ſhault tollow thi ML overy cone, but their glan- 


Kur appears in greninets of nt iment, flowing trom 
minds wer hy their cemt.*'1 - Jo make a char: acter 
uuiy greut, this awhker wal plums that it feu], have 
its tun Gt then in i ener GG and max:ms cf con- 
ect. It is very certain, that mor an honeſt — 
wenid make no dite cul Ys though the kad been the wits 
& Hector, tor a „edu Ki 1g in, to marry the enemy 
6 E. r ht: (bn. ſamiiy an untry ; amd mdeed wie 
a" wha — "gs tight bc tt in It demi wat, but no 
wine? That may be _ ble, my laudable in one 
euarattcr, which would be in the highett degree cxcep- 
tionabl. in nether. 1 jan Cato Ut. l. et uſis Lilked him- 
lt, Cott ius, a Koman of ordinary quality and cnarace 
ur, did the fun © thing; wen which ond lald, mla: F. 
« Cattivs might have Eved, though Car bas ſcized the 
„Ronan li! Een. wa es vs's comlitien might have 
ben the fame, let thingu at the upper end of the world 
Aas they would. Wit i is turthcr very extruercinay 
mts work, is, that the perturs are all of them lauda- 
bie, and their misfertunes ati rather fron, unguarded 
virtue than pro Cpenfi; y te vice. - Ihe town Jus n ppor- 
twaity of der gg it:elt jultice in ſupperting the repretenta- 
buys ct Velten, forrow, indignation, en Gr linir iiclt, 
within te ruics of decency , honour, Ain Sed breed ing; 
zud unce there is no © n can flatter hinuelt his lte will 
b Laax: fortunate, they may lere toe forrow as tlicy 
would wiſh to bear it whenever it arrives. 


Ir. £ Se Iator, 
AM appcinted to at a port in the new tragudy 
called Ihe Diltreficd Mother: : it is the celchrated 
* griet ot Orcſtes which I am to perfonate 3 but I tall 
not act it as I ought, tor I ſhall og it lo intimate 
te be able to utter it. I wis lalt night repeating a 
era raph to my ſelt, which I rok 8 * an expreſlion 
* of tage, and in the micule of the Kmence there was a 
Q 2 © itruke 
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* ftroke of ſclf-pity which quite unmanned me. In 
« pleaſed, Sir, to print this letter, that when I am oy. 
© prefſed in this manner at ſuch an interval, a certam 
© part of the audience may not think I am out; and] 
© hope, with this allowance, to do it to latistaction, 
Jam, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* GEORGE POWELL, 


© Ar, Spectator, 
4 AS I was walking the other day in the Park, I faw 
« a gen leman with a very ſhort lace; I deſue th 
© know whether it was you. Pray inform me as focnas 
you can, left I become the meſt hetoic Hecatitta's rival, 
s Your humble icrvant to conmmunt, 
« SOPLLLA,” 


Dear Madam, 
© TT is not me you are in love with, for I was very il 
e and kept my chamber al! that day. 
« Your molt humble ſcrvant, 
T The SPECTATOR. 
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—— Ubi plura ni tent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offender maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.— Hot, 


But in a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 
Such as our uature's frailiy may cxcule. 
Roscomnon. 


HAVE now conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt under 
thoſe tour great heads of the fable, the charatten, 
the ſentiments, and the language; and have ſhewn that 
he excels, in gencral, under cach of theſe heads. _ 
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that T have made feveral diſceverics which may appear 
mw, even to thoſe who me verted in critical len: ning. 
Were I indeed to choote my readers, by whole judgment 
I} would Rand or fall, they thoukl not be fuck as ave ac- 

auzted only with the French and Italian critics, but 
ako with the ancient and modern who have written in 
eher of the learned languages. Above all, I would 
hie them well verted in the Gretk and Latin poets, 
without which a man very often fancies that he under- 
finds a critic, when in reality he docs not comprehend 
us meaning. 

It is in criticiſm as in all other ſciences and ſpecula- 
nens; one who brings with him any implicit notions 
zul ob ezvations, which he has made in his reading of 
the peets, will find his own refiexions methodized and 
ep.ained, and perhaps ſeveral little hints that had paſſed 
in his mind, pertected and improved in the works of a 
gov Critic 3 whereas one who has not theſe previous 
Er, is very often an utter ſtranger to what he reads, 
al apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it ſufficient, that a man, who ſets up for & 
julge in criticifin, ſhould have peruſe the authors above- 
mutcned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and logical head, 
Without this talent he is perpetually puzzled and per- 
— amidit his own biuners, miſtakes the fene of tote 

weuld confute, or, it he chances to think right, does 
rot know how to convey his thoughts io another with 
dorms and peripicuity. Ariſtotle, who was the beit 
(1c, was alſo one ct the belt logicians that ever appcar- 
ed in the world. 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding woul! be 
tou;ht a very odd beok for a man to make him{ lr 
matter ot, wav would get a reputation by critical writings 3 
Bough at the [ante time it is very certain that an author, 
who has rot leamed the art of diſtinguiſhing between 
words und things, and of ranging his thoughts and ſet- 
ung them in proper lights, whatever notions he may 
tare, will lote humelt in conſuſion and obtcurity. I 


. 


EP turther obſerve that there is not a Greek or Latin 


Titic, who has not ſhewn, even in the ty l. of his criti- 
0 3 cihus 
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ciſms, that he was a maſter of all the elegance and & 


* 

licacy of his native tongue. W-: 
The truth of it is there is nothing more abſurd, thay. | exp 
for a man to ſet up for a critic, without a good irt | tho 
into all the parts of leurning; wlurcas many of ind 
who have endeavoured to ſignalize themſelves by works | bas 
of this nature, among cur Eaghth writers, are not kin 
de fective in the above-mentioned particulars, but plai tot 
ditcover, by the phrates which they make ute of, andby | mi 
their confuſed way of thinking, that they are not . 8 
quainted with the moſt common and ordinary lyſtemsof | wi 
arts and ſciences. A few gen. ral rules extracted out f | isc 
the French authors, with a certain cant of words, has fob 
tomctimes {t up an illiterate heavy writer for a molt ju. on 
dicious and formidable critic. fr 
On great mark, by which you may diſcover a critie fur 
who has neither taſte nor learning, is this, that he ſeldom tot 
ventures to praile any paſſage in an author which has not | at 
been before reccived and applauded by the public, ad { fure 
that lis criticiſm turns wholly upon little faults and c. bac 
rors. This part of a critic is ſo very eaiy to ſuceced in, | fan 
that we find every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing ti 
of a new poem, has wit and ill- nature enough to tum | ms: 
t-veral palſages of it into ridicule, and very often in the | te 
right — This Mr. Dryden has very agrecably r- ; 
maiked in thoſe two celebrated lines, M.! 
« Frrors, like ſtraws, upon the ſurface flow ; — 

4 He who would ſearch for pearl, mult dive below.” 1 
A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies | uff 
than inpcrfe&tions, to diſcover the concealed beauties of Len 
a writer, and communicate to the world ſuch thing s mn 
are wurth their obſervation. The molt exquilite ae | to 
au/ i finclt ſtrokes cf zn author are thute which very oftes | feru 
appear the moſt doubtful and exceptionable to a man who | reſt 
wants a reliſh for pclite learaing ; and they are theſe, | 
which a ſour undiftinguiſhing critic generally attacks with | whi 
the gicateſt vic l He Tully oblerves, that it is veryealy \ thor 
to brand or fix a mark upon what he calls cerfumar | men 
woe 
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bold expreſſion,” and to turn it into ridicule by a cold 
W-natured criticiſm. A little wit is equally — le of 
ng a beauty, and of aggravating a ; and 
though ſich a treatment of an author naturally produces 
indignation in the mind of an underſtanding realer, it 
has however its effect among the generality of thoſe whoſe 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt 
tw think that every thing which is laughed at, with any 
mixture of wit, is ridiculons in itielt. 
Such a mirth as this is always unſeaſonable ina criticy 
1 it rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, and 
is capable of making a beauty, as well as a blemith, the 
ſabiett of derifion. A man who cannot write with wit 
nA proper ſubject, is dull and ſftuput ; but one, who 
fiews it in an improper place, is as impertinent and ab- 
furd. B-fides, a man who has the gift of ridicule is apt 
to find fault with any thing that gives him an opportu- 
nity of excrting his beloved talent, and very often cen- 
ſures 4 paiſage, not becauic there is any fault in it, but 
bccaute he can be merry upon it. Such kinds of plea- 


| fantry are very unfair and diſingenuous in works of cri- 


ticiim, in which the greateſt maſters, both ancient and 
modern, have always appcared with a ferious and inftruc- 

As I intend in my next paper to ſhew the defects in 
Mon 's Paradiſe Loſt, I thought fit to premiſe theſe tew 
particulars, to the end that the reader may know l enter 
won it, as on a very ungrateful work, and that I ſhall 
jut point at the imperfe&tions, without endeavouriny to 
mfflume them with ridicule. I muſt alto obterve with 
Longinus, that the productions of a great 82 with 
= lapſes and inadvertencics, are infinitely preferabie 
to the works of an inter.or kind of avthor, which are 
krupuloutly exact and centormible to all the rules ut cor- 

writing. 

I thajl — this paper with a ſtory out of Boccalini, 
which ſufficiently ſhews 115 the opinion that judicicus au- 
thor entertained of the tort of critics I have been here 
mentioning. A famous critic, luys he, having guhered 
together all the faults or a emiucat pect, made a pre- 

leut 
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ſent of them to Apollo, wir receivel them very mg. 
ouily, and refulyed to moke the author a ſuitable retum 
tor the trouble he hack been at in collecting them. Ing. 
der to this, he ſet betore him a rack of wheat, as it had 
been jut tiuethed out of the ſheat. He then bid him pi 
out the chaff trom among the corn, and Hy it aſide 
elf, The critic applied himfelt to the talk with 
imdutry and plea.ure, and, atter having made the de 
lrparat ion, was preiciited by Apollo with the chaff for 
| TE pains. 1 


—— 
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Iam, qui-ouid ag:t, quoqus veſtigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, ſubſcquiturque decor. Tisutt. 


Whate'er ihe does, where'er her ſteps ſhe bends, 
Grace on cach action hilently attends. 


8 no one can be ſaid to enjoy health, who is only 
not fics, without he feel within himielf a lightiome 
and wrigorating principle, which will-not futter him to 
renmin idle, but i] tpurs him en to afticn; fo inthe 
praciice of cvery virtue, there is ſome additional grace 
required, to give a claim of excclling in this or that par- 
ticular ation. A diamond may want poliſhing, though 
the valuc be fit wmtrukcally the lame; and the lame 
good may; be cone with different degrees of ſtr. No 
mon {uid be contented with himſelt that he barely den 
well, but ne fiould porturm every thing in the beſt and 
mot becoming m- nner tat ke is able. 

Tully tells us he wrote Lis book of Offices, becauie 
there was ne time of life in which tome corretpondent 
duty migut nv. be practiied ; nor is there a duty without 
a certain dec ECON ing it, by which every vu. 
tur ic is June to will cem to be doubled. Another 
m7 d the ane things and yet the action want that ar 
L. brug cu diſtingu.ſh it from others; like tha 
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imitable finſhine Titian is ſaid to have diffuſed over 
bs landikips ; which denotes them his, and has been al- 
vis uucqualled by — other per. on. 

There is uo one action in which this quality I am 
king of will be more ſenſibly perceived, than in 
panting a requeſt or doing an office of kiaduets. Num- 
mus, by his way of conſenting to a bencfaction, ſhall 
mike it loſe its name; while Carus doubles the kindueſa 
mi the obligation: from the firit the defired requeit 
drops indeed at laſt, but from fo doubtful a brow, that 
tr obliged has almoſt as much reaton to rejent the man- 
* of b«{towing it, as to be thanktul for the tavour it- 
kf. Carus invites with a pleaſing air, to give him an 

unity of doing an act of humani'y, mects the pe- 
tion half way, and conſents to a requeſt with a coun» 
mer which proclaims the ſatisfaction of his mind in 
aluting the dit «clic. 

The decency then that is to be obſerved in liberality 
ferns to conbit in its being performed with fuch chear- 
funcls, as may expreſs the godlike pleaſure that is to be 
ret with in obliging one's tcilow-creatures ; that may 
&-w good-nature and bencvolence overfloived, and do 
tut, as in {forne men, run upon the tilt, and taſte of the 
kiuvents of a grutching uncommunicative diſpoſition. 

Since I have intimated that the greateſt decorum is to 
be peer e in the beſtowing our good offices, I will il- 
kutrite it a little by an example drawn from private lite, 
which carries with it ſuch a proſuſion ct liberality, that 
t can be excecded by nothing but the humanity and 
mtg which accompanies it. It is a letter of 
* which I ſhall here _—_— becauſe the action 

eit appear in its ſirſt drefs ci thought, without an 
kiwyga or ambitious orname: ts. , 


Pliny to Quintilian. 
"THOUGH I am full; acquainted with the content- 
ment and juſt moderation of your mind, and the 
conformity the c:lucatica yon have given your daugh- 
ter bears to your own character; yet ſince the is tud- 
„ny to be married to a perſon of diſtinction, whoſe 
* kgure 
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figure in the worid makes it necefiary for her to be 
© more than diary expence in clothes and equi 
© ſuitable to her huſband's qualti'y 3 by which, 
© her intrinſic worth be nut auguiented, yet will un. 
* exive both ornament and hittre: and knowing yay 
© (kite to be as moderate as the riches ot. your mud a 
« abun.lant, I miſt challenge to myielf ſonie part of the 
« burden: and as a parent of your child, I prefenthy 
© with else kundred an, ffty crowns towards theta. 
* pences 3 which tam had been much larger, had In 
« teared the mall. of it wonki be the greateſt indus- 
© ment witli. you to accept it, Farcwel.“ 


Thus ſhauld a beref. ion be done with a good gras, 
and ſhine in the ftrongeit point of light; it ſhould an 
only 2nivcr all the hopes and exrgencies of the receing, 
but even cut-rua his withes: it is this happy man 
ct behaviour which adds new charms to it, and foftus 
theſe gifts of art and nature, which otherwile wonkd be 
rather diftattetul than agreeable. Without it, valox 
would degeneigte mic brutulity, Icarning into pedanty, 
ard the gentcelctt dcmcandur into aficctation. Eur. 
livion itch, un lets decrury be the handmaid which wats 
upen her, is apt to make people appear guilty of tu. 
neſs and ill-humour : but this fhews virtue in her ſut 
original form, adds a comelmeſs to religion, and gires 
its profctiors the juiteſt title to the bezuty et holes. 
A man tully inſtructed in this art, may aſſume a tha- 
tand ſhapes, and plcale in all: he may do a thoum 
actiens ſhall beceme non: other but himtelf; not that the 
things themſelves are Git rout, but the manner of dung 
them. 

If you examine each feature by itſclf, Aglaur a1 
Calliclea are equaliy handtume ; but take them in ite 
whole, and you cannot futter the compariſen : the ar 
is tull of numbericts namclels graces, the other ui 
many nnnts faults. 

The cor.el:nv.s of perſon, and the decency of beob- 
viour, add tine weight to what is pronounced by af 
uc 
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advice of old rigid perfons of no eff-t, and leave a 
apleaſure iu the mud, of thoſe they are directed to: 
hut youth an beauty, if accompanied with a graceſul 
and becoming leverity, is ot mighty force to riite, even 
n the mat profligate, a ſenſe of ſhame. In Milton, 
the devil is never deſcribed aſhameil but once, and that 
x the rebuke of a beauteous angel. 

$ tpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 

&verc in youthful beauty, added grace 

lnvincible: abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 

And felt how awful goodneſ is, and ſaw, 

Virtue in her own ſhape how lovely! ſaw, and pin'd 

His loſs. 

The care of doing nothing unbecoming has accom- 

ied the greateſt minds to their lait moments. They 

aided even an uvlecent poſture in the very article of 
uh. Thus Cxfar gathered his robe about him, that 
de might not fall in a manner unbecoming ct himſelf ; 
and the greateſt concern that appeared in the behaviour 
Lucretia when ſhe ftabbed herſelf, was, that her body 
fould lie in an attitude worthy the mund which had in- 
habited it. 
Ne non procumbat honeſts, 
Extrema hæc etiam cura cadendis erat. 


(Twas her laſt thought, how decently to fall. 


Mr. Spectator, 


4 AM a young woman without a fortune; but of 2 
** very high mind: that is, good Sir, I am to the lait 
(degree proud and vain. I am ever railing at the rich, 
tor doing things, which, upon ſcarch into my heart, I 
ind I am — angry becauſe I cannot do the fame 
"myſelf. I wear the hooped petticcat, and am all in 
*calcoes when the fineſt are in filks. It is a dreadtul 
thing to be poor and proud ; therefore if you pleaſe, a 
' kcture on tha lubiect for the ſatisfact ion of 
« Your uncaly huruble ſervant, 
© JEZEBELs. 


No, 


Ovin, 
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agi yag ty ng negc: Gray TIX 
FA. Var. Por, 


The prudent ſtill have fortune on their fade. 
HE famous Gratian, in his little book wherein te 


lays down maxims for a man's advancing him 
at court, adviſes his reader to aflociate himiclt with the 
fortunate, and to ſhun the company of the unfortunae; 
which, notwithſtanding the batcnets of the precept tom 
honeſt mind, may have ſomething ulctul in it tor thas 
who puſh their intereſt in the world. It is certams 
great of what we call good or ill fortune, riſcs ot 
of right or wrong meatures and ſchemes of life. Wha 
J hear a man complain of his being unfortunate n 
all his undertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him tar a . 
weak man in his alfairs. In conformity with this way 
of thinking, cardinal Richlieu uſed to tay, that un 
tunate and imprudent were but two words for the fane 
ing. As the cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
of prudence and good fortune, his famous 
the count d' Olivarcz, was diſgracrd at the court of M 
did, becauſe it was alledged againſt him that he had 
n ver any fucceis in his undertakings. This fays a 
eminent author, was directly accuuing him cf imp 
Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for ther 
gencral upon three accounts, as he was a man of courage 
and good fortune. It was perhaps, for the ia- 
fon above- mentioned, namely, that a ſcries of good ſa- 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent management in the perion whon 
it betais, that not only Sy lla the dictator, but ſevem d 
the Roman cinpcrors, as 15 {till to be teen upon their we 
dals, among their other titles, gave themiſelves that d 
Felix or fortunate, The hcathens, indeed, ſeem to lan 
yalued a man more for his good fortune than for ay 
other quality, which I think is very natural * 
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jure not 2 ſtrong belief of another world. For how can 
| conceive a man crowned with many diitinguiſhing 
blſings, that has not ſome extraordinary fund of merit 
and perfection in him, which lies open to the ſupreme 
exc, though perhaps it is not di.covered by my obſerva- 
nons? What is the reaton Homer's and Virgil's heroes 
do not form a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, without the 
conduct and direction of tome deity ? Doubtleſs, becauſe 
the poets eſteemed it the greateſt honour to be favoured 
by the gos, and thought the beit way of praiſing a man 
was to recount thoſe favours which naturally implicd an 
extraordinary merit in the perſon on whom they de- 
kcended 


Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments acts very abſurdly, if they form their opinions 
of a man's merit from his ſucceſſes. But certainly, if 
I thought the whole circle of our being was concluded 
between our births and deaths, I think a man's 
. (RIO AE 30s I, 

Providence would have no opportunity of rewarding 
us virtue and perfections, but in the preſent life. A 
rirtuous believer, who lies under the preſſure of misfor- 
tunes, has reaſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did 
x little before his death, .O virtue, I have worſhipped 
© thee as a ſubſtantial good, but I find thou art an 
empty name.“ 

But to return to our firſt point : though prudence does 
undoubtedly in a great meature produce our good or ill 
fortune in the world, it is certain there are many un- 
lorrtern accidents and occurrences, which very often 
pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſ- 
dom. 4 The race is not always to the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong.”* Nothing leſs than infinite wiſdom 
can have an abſolute command over fortune ; the higheſt 
&yree of it, which man can poſſeſs, is by no means 
equal to fortuitous events, and to ſuch contingencies as 
may riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Nay, it very 
atten happens, that prudence, which has always in it a 

mixture of caution, hinders a man from being ſo 
as he might poſſibly have been without it. A 
P perſon 
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perſon who only aims at wilt is likely to ſucceed, an 
fullo vs clLotely che dict es ohn m prulence, neut 
met with thoſe great aul unitoreteren ucceiſes, which 
are oiten the . of * dun ume te per, or 4 mary 
hippy rathuets ; and thi peru tes may be the reatg 
thi, accordint to the commm Goiereition, toriuns, 
like other te nales, delights rather in tavourmy the y vuag 
than the vi. 

Upon the whole, fince man is ſu ſhart- ſighted a era 
ture, ail the accidents which may happen to him fors 
rious, I cannet but be of Dr. Tiikrioa's opinion in ang 
thr calz, that were there any dovbt of a Providency, 
yet it certainly would be very delirable there thould be 
til Being of infinite wildym an goodnets, on whale 
direction we might rely in the conduct of human lite. 

It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes 
to our cn management, and not to eſteem ourſelves 
upon any bleſſing, rather as it i; the bounty of heave, 
than the acquittion of our uwn prudence. I am 
well pleated with a medal which was ſtruck by quen 
Elizabeth, a little after the deteat of the invincible a. 
mada, to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary 
event. It is well known how the King of Spain, all 
others who were the enemies of that great princeis, ts 
derogate from her glory, a{cribe:{ the ruin of their fleet 
rather to the violence of ttorms and tempeſts, than 1 
the bravery of the Englith. Queen Elizabeth, inſtead 
of looking upon this as a diminution of her honour, 
valued herſelt upon tuch a fi;nal favour of Providency 
and accordingly, in the rev.r.c of the medal above - m 
tioncd, has repreſented a flect bexten by a tempeſt, a1 
falling foul upon one another, with that religious u. 
fcription, Aflatrit Deus, I difipantur. He blewwith 
„„ his win d, and they were icattered,”” 

It is remarxable of a famous Grecian general, whole 
nume I cannot at preſent recollect, and who had been 

articular tavourite of fortune, that, upon recount: 
his victories among his triends, he added at the end 
kveral great acuh, „ and in tins fortune had no ſhare.” 
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Aſter which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that ke never prof- 
pered in any thing he underteck. 

As ariogunct, and a conceitetnc's of cur own abilities, 
we very tnceking and ctienfive onen of tenſe ard vir- 
tue, ve may be ture they are li y ditpleaſing to that 
Being who delights in an humble nine, and by icveral 
of his Jiipeniations freums pu: poicly is ſhew us, that our 
own icheumes or prudclice nave no ſhare in Gur Ant- 
ments. 

Since on this ſub et T have alre:dy admitted feveral 
quotations wich have ocooired to my memory u 
wruing this paper, Iwill c« 2ciude it with a little Perhan 
table. A drop of witer tel: out of a cicud into the 
ſea, and finding ittelt loft in ſuch an mmentity of fluid 
matter, broke out into the following reflect ion: * Alas! 
« what an inſignificant creature am I in this prodigious 
* occan of waters 3 my exiſtence is of no concern to the 
„ univerſe, I am reduced to a kind of nothing, znd am 
« [fs than the leaſt of the werks of God. It ſo hap- 
pened that an uyſter, which lay in the neighbeurhecd of 
this drop, clanced to gape and iwalluw it up in the midit 
of this its humble e. The drop, tays the fable, 
ky a great while hardening in the thell, una hy degrees 
it was ripcacd into a pearl, which falling into the hands 
of a diver, after a long teric> of adventures, is at preient 
that famous pearl which is fia cd on the top of the LE 
diadem T 
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Difecile eft plurimim virtutem revereri qui ſcmper ſccun- 
da fortuna fit utus. Tur. 


The wan who is always for:unate, cannot eafily have a 
great reverence for virtue. 


NSOLENCE is the crime of all o'hers which every 
man is apt to rail at; and yet is there chi reipect in 
which all man living are guilty of it, wud that is in the 
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caſe of laying a greater value upon the gifts of ſu 
tune than we ougttt. It is here in England come inte 
our very language, as 2 propriety of difnticn, to lay, 
when we would ſpeak of perlons to their advantage, they 
are people of condition. There is no doubt but the 
per ule of riches implies that a man ſhould exert all th 
good qualities imag.nablez and if we mean by a mand 


condition or quality, one who, according to the wei 


he is maſter of, ſhews ham{clf juſt, beucficent, and char. 
table, that term ought very deterverily to be had in the 
— 25 —— but when wealth 1s uſed only as ity 
tlie tip of pomp and lu „to be rich is very ſu 
from . dn A — honour and reſpedk, I 
is indeed the greateſt iniUlence imaginable, in a creatue 
who would feel the extremes of thirſt and hunger, if le 
dil not prevent his appetites before ay call upon him, 
to be io torgettul of the common neceflity of human 
ture, as never to caſt an eye upon the r and 

The fellow who eſcaped — 70 ſhip which fruck = 
rock in the weſt, and joined with the country people to 
deſtroy his brother failors, and make her a wreck, wa 
thought a moſt execrable creature ; but dues not every 
man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally wants, 
and io unmindful ot the uniupplied diſtreſs of other men, 
betray the ſame temper of uind? When a man looks 
abcut him, and with regard to riches 3 behokis 
ſome drawn in pomp and equipage, they and ther 
very ſervants with an air of icorn and triumph overlock- 
ing the multitude that paſs by them; and, in the fame 
ſtreet, a creature of the {ume make, crying out in the 
name cf all that is good and facred to behold his miſery 
and give him ſome tupply againſt hunger and nakedneb; 
who would bclieve thee two beings were ct the lame 
ſpccies* But ſo it is, that the contideration of fortune 
has taken up ell cur minds, and, as I have often com- 
phined, poverty and riches ſtand in cur imagination 1 
the places cf guilt and innccence. But in all teaſuns 
there will be icine inſtances of perſens who have iculs 


tco large to be taken with popular prejudices, and whit 
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er aa wealth, have their thourhts bent upon the 
wedtfiries of thote beter them. The charity-tchools, 
which have heen erctted of late vento, are the grcateſt 
inſt nces of publ.c tpirit the age has produced: but 
in Met u ανẽů̃e, contri how long this fert of beneficencz 
b been on foot, it is rather tian the good manage- 
ment of thoſe inſtitu ions, than tam the number cr 
value of the benefaction, to them, that they make to 
grun figure. One would think it unpoffhivle that in 
the cet ſourteen years there ſhoutd not have been 
five teu, ud pounts bettotwed in gifts this way, nur x- 
teen hun ed chil lren, including males ant temales, put 
out to methods of induſtry. It is not allowed me to 

K of tuxury and tolly with the revere ſpirit they 
dierve; I thall only therefore ag, I thall very readily 
empound with any lady in a hovp petticoat, if the 
dees the price ot one nuf yard ot the filk towards 
cluthing, feeding, and inſtructing. an umocent helplels 
creature of her own ſex in ore of tic chocs. he 
cnſciouſnels of tuck an action will give her features a 
wbler lite on this illuttriaus day, than all the jewels 
that can hang in her hair, or can be ciuſt.red in her bo- 
fer. It would be uncourtly to ip-ak in harther words 
to the fair, hut to men anc may take a l. ile more treedom. 
I is monttrous how a min can live with to little reflection 
* to fancy he is not ina coniiton very unjuſt and dit- 
proportioned to the reſt oft mankind, winc he enjoys 
wealth, an' exerts no benevolence or buunty to others. 
As for this particular occafion of thele icaucls, there 
caing* any offer more worthy a genercus mind, Would 
ju do an h¹amtteme thing wi heut retu:a f do it for an 
tant tliat is nut tenſile of the dhliga: inn. VWoult you 
G it for e vood ? do it tor une vio wouk be an 
beneſt artifcer. Weuld yuuds it tor the takes of heren? 
ene it % Gone who sl be inftructe in the worthip of 
lum for whole like you g. ve it. It is methinks a n. oſt 
luda le inſtitut ion Lis, it it were of ny other +5: 


. 
. 
-* w © © 


tion than that of pro ſucing a rice of goce ant wetul 
wants, who wiil have more than a hbcrii, a rol ious 
Kication, What would not a man GO, in em Ci prue 
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dence, to lay out in purchaſe of one about him, who would 
ald to all his orders he gave the weight of the command. 
ments to enforce an obœlience to them? for owe who would 
conſider his maſter as his father, his friend, and benefac. 
tor, upon the eaſy terms, and in expectation of no other 
return but moderate wages and gentle uſage? It is the 
common vice of children to run too much among the ſe. 
vants; from ſuch as are educated in theſe places 
would fee nothing but lowlincis in the fervant, which 
would not be ditingenous in the child. All the ill at. 
fices and defamatory whiipers, which take their bink 
trom domeſtics, would be prevented, it this charity could 
be made univerſ:]; and «a good man might have a know. 
leg. ot the while lite of the perions he dtſigns to takein- 
to Nis houſe for his own fcrvice, cr that ot his tamily a 
children, long before they were admitted. "This would 
create endearing dependencics: and the obligation woul 
have a paternal air in the maſter, who would be relievd 
from much care and anxiety from the gratitude and dil 
ence of an humble friend attending him as a ſervant, 
fall into this diicourte from a letter ſent to me, to 
give me notice that fifty buys would be clothed, and 
take their ſeats, at the charge of ſome generuus benefac- 
tors, in St. Bride's church on Sunday next. I wiſh ! 
coul promiſe to myſelt any thing which my correſpen- 
dent ems to expect trum a publication of it in this pa- 
per; fer there can be nothing added to what fo many d- 
cellent and learned men have ſaid on this occaſion: but 
that there may be ſomething here which would move 3 
genercus mind, like that of him who writ to me, I ſtall 
tranicribe an handſome paragraph of Dr. Snay e's f. 
mon on the'e charities, which my correſpondent inclaai 
with his letter. 
„ The wile Previdence has amply compenſated the 
4% diſadvantages of the poor and indigent, wanting may 
4 ct the c«nvoi icncics of this lite, by a more abundaut 
60 pong for their happincis in the next. Had they 
& ben higher burn or 1. ie richly endowed, they would 


4% have wanted this mauer ct cducaticn, ot which thee 
% only cpjcy the bene fit, u Lo arc le encugh to iubmit 
-.* 
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« to it ; where they have ſuch advantages without mo- 
« ney, and without price, as the rich cannot purchaſe 
« with it. The learning which is given, is generally 
« more edifying to them, than that which is fold to 
« others: thus do become more exalted in good- 
« nfs, by being deprefled in fortune, and their 2 
h, in reality, their preterment.“ 


— 


No. CCXCV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Prodiga non ſentit pereuntum farmina cenſum: 
At velt exhauſt? redivivus pullulet arci 
xummus. & © pleno fempter tollatur acervo, 


Non unquam reputat, quanti bi gaudia conſtant, 


Juv. 
But woman kind, that never knows a mean, 
Down to whe dregs their linking fortunes drain: 
Hourly they give, and ſpend and walte, and wear, 
And think no pleaſure cau be bought too dear. 
Daros. 


Mr. Spectator » 


4 AM turned of my great climaQteric, and am natu- 
rally a man of a meck temper. Abcut a duzen years 
© ago I was married, tor my 2. to 2 young woman of 
* a good family and cf an high ſpirit; but could not 
* bring her to clok with me, betore I had entered into 
© a treaty with her longer than that of the grand alli- 
mer. Among other articles, it was therein itipulated, 
* that ſhe ſhould have 400l. a vear for pin- moncy, which 
* I obliged myſelt to pay quarterly into the hands of ene 
* whoacted as her plenipotentiary in that affair. I have 
* ever ſince religicuily obſerved my part in this ſolemn 
* agreement. Now, Sir, 10 it is, that the lady has had 
* ſeveral children fince I marricd her; to which, if I 
* ſhould credit our malicicus neighbours, her pin-mone 
* has not a little contriluted. I he educatien of thefe 
my 
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* my children, who, contrary to my exrp*Antion, ap 
© born to me every year, ſtraitens me fo much, that! 
© have begged their mother to tree me from the obliga. 
tion of the above mentioned pin-money, that it 
go towards making a provitiun for her family. Thi 
« propotal makes her noble blood twe!ll in her veins, in 
« jomuch that finding me a little tardy in her lait quar. 
a ter's payment, ſhe threatens me every day to aint 
me; and procceds to tur as to tell me, that it I do n 
© do her juitice, I ſhall die in a joul. To this ſhe addy, 
« when her paſkon will let her argue calmly, that fte 
© has feveral play-debts on her hand, which niuſt be di. 
charged very muddenly, and that the cannot loſe he 
* money as becomes a woman of her taſhien, if fe 
makes me any ahatements in this article. I hope, vr, 
© you will take an occaſion trom hence to give your ops 
© nion upon a fubjcet which you have not tuuched, 
© and in orm us it there are any precedents for this ufage 
among our anceltors; or whether you fad any men 
© tion ot pin-money in Grotius, Puffendort, or any other 
© of the civilians. 
I am ever the humbleſt of your admirers, 


Jos: iu FILE, eq, 


As there is no man living who is a more profeſſed a- 
vocute for the fair-ſex than myſelf, ſa there is none who 
would be. more unwilling o invade any of their ancicnt 
rights and privileges; but as the doctriue of pin- mon 
is of a very late date, unknown to our great grand-mo- 
thers, and not yet received by many of our movern ladies, 
I think it is for the intereſt of both ſexcs to k it from 
ſpreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much miſtaken 
where he intimates, that the ſupplymg a man's witewith 
pin-money, is furnithing ker with arms againſt himlth, 
and in manner becoming acceſiu y te his own dithonar. 
We may, med, general) ubirrve, that in proportict 
as a woman is more or lets beautitul, and her huſband 
auvanced in vears, the ſtands in need of a greater or ka 
number of puls, and upon a treiy of marriage, —_ 
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falls in her demands accordingly. It muſt likewiſe be 


owned, that high quality in 2 miſtreſs does very much 
inflame this article in the marriage recxoning. 

But where the age and circuniſtances of both parties 
are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but think the 
inſuting upon pin-money is very extraordinary; and yet 
we tind 1everal matches broken off upon this very head. 
What would a forcigner, or one who is a ſtranger to 
this practice, think of a lover that forlakes his mittreſs, 
becauſe he is not willing to keep her in pins; or what 
would he think of the miſtieſs, thould he be informed 
that he aſks five or fix hundred pounds a year tor this 
uſe? Should a man unacquainted with our cuſtoms be 
told the fums which are allowed in Great-Britain, under 
the title of pin- money, what a prodigious conſumpticn 
of pins he think there was in this iſland ? A pin 
day ſays our frugal proverb * is a gruat a year,” 
ſo that, according to this calculation, my triend Fribble's 
vie mult every year make ule of eight millions ſix hun- 
dred and torty thouſand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our Britiſh ladies alledge they 
comprehend under this general term feveral other con- 
renienc ies of life; I could therefore with, for the honour 
of my countrywomen, that they had rather called it 
txedle-moncy, which might have implied ſomething of 
good houlewitery, and not have given the malicious world 
occaſion to think, that dreſs and trifle have always the 


1 place in a woman's thoughts. 
1 know ſxvcral of my fair readers urge, in defence of 
this practice, that it is but a neceſſary proviſion they make 
for themiclves, in caſe their huſband proves a churl or a 
nuſer; ſo that they conſider this allowance as a kind of 
Limony, which they may lay their claim to without ac- 
tually ieparating trom their huſbands. But with ſubmiſ- 
hon, I think a woman who will give up herſclf to a man 
in marriage, where there is the leaſt room tor ſuch an ap- 
prch nſion, and truit her perion to one whom ſhe will not 
ly on for the common neceſſaries of life, may very pro- 
* accuſed, in the phrale of an homely proverb, of 
penny wile and pound fooliſn. I, 
. 
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It is obſerved of over-cautious generals, that they new 
engage in a battle without ſecuring a retreat, in caſe the 
event ſhould not antwer their expectations; von the other 
hand, the greatctt conquerors have burnt their thips, & 
broke down the bridgrs behind them, as being determing 
either to ſucccei, or die in the engagement. In the lane 
manner I ſhould very much fiutpect a woman who tag 
fuch prccoutions tor ker retreat, and contrives methods 
how the may live hoppily, withcat the affection of u 
to wm ſhe joins hericit for life. S-parate puries het 
man and wife are, in my opinion, as unuxtural as 
rate beds. A marriage cannot be happy, where the 
ſures, inclinations, and intercits of both parties are n 
the ſame. There is no greater incitement to love in the 
mind of man, than the {cufe of a perion's depending 
hin for her caſe and happineſs ; as a woman uſes all 
endeavours to pleate the perton whom the looks upony 
her honour, ker comfort, and her ſupport. | 

For this reaſon I am not very wack ſurpriſrd at the be- 
havivur of a rough country iquire, who, bcing not a little 
ſhocked at the procceding of a young widow that would 
not recede from her. demands of pin money, was fo enraged 
at her mercenary temper, that hs told her in great wrath, 
& 25 much as the thought him her flave, he ſhould ſhew al 
&« the world he did not care a pin for her. Upon which 
he flew out of the room, and never frw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiudes, ſays, he was 1 
by onc who had travelled through Perſia, that as he palſed 
over a great tract of lands, and inquired what the ame 
of the place was, they told him it was the Queen's Gilt 
to which he adds, that another wide field, which lay by 
it, was called the Queen's Veil; and that in the fan 
manner there was a large portion of ground for aſide tor 
every part of her majeſty's dreſa. Thete lands might nat 


oy be called the queen of Perſia's pin-money. 


remember my friend Sir Reger, who I dare fay never 

read this paitage in Plato, told me ſome time ſince, 
upon his courting the perverſe widow, of whom I have 
wen an account in fermer papers, he had dijpoled of an 
ed acres in a diamond-ring, which hc would have 
prelental 
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proſented her with, had ſhe thought fit to accept it; and 
that upon her welding-day ſhe wouk have carried on her 
head fatty of the talleſt oaks upon his eſtate. He further 
intor med me that he would have given her a cal: pit to 
keep her in clean linen; that he would have allowed her 
the profits of a wind-mill for her fans, and have preſent- 
& her once in three years with the ſhearing of his ſheep 
for her under pet ticcats. To which the Langhe always 
Ads, that though he did not care for fine clothes him- 
ell, there ſhould not have been a woman in the country 
better drefled than my lady Coverley. Sir Roger, per- 
haps, may in this, as well as in many other of his devices, 
ſomcthing odd and ſingular; but it the humou? 
of pin- money prevails, I think it would be very proper 
for every gentleman of an eltate to mark out ſo man 
acres of it under the title f“ The Pins. L 


— 
No. CCXCVI. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
—Nugis addere pondus. Hor, 


Dear Spec. 

«FT FAVING lately converſed much with the fair-ſex 
c on the ſubject of your {peculations, which, fince 
© their appearance in public, have been the chick exer- 
eile of the temale loquacious faculty, I found the fair 
© oncs poſſeticl with a diſſatis faction at your prefixing 
Greek mottocs to the frontiſpiece of your late papers 3 
© and, as a man of gallantry, I thought it a duty incum- 
© bent on me to impart it to you, in hopes of a reforma- 
* tion, which is only to be effected by a reſtoration of the 
Latin to the uſual dignity in your papers, which, of 
late, the Greek, to the great dilplcature of your female 
* readers, has uſurped ; tor though the: Latin has the re- 
* commendation ot being as unintelligible to them as the 
Greek, yet being written of. the fame character with- 
©thcir mother - tongur, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpelling- 
« book 
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© book it is legible ; which ity the Greek want, | 


© and fince the introduction o ras into this nation, 
© the ladies are fo charmed with nds abſtrattcd fron 
© their ideas, that they adore and honour the ſound & 
© Latin as it is old Italian. I am a folicitor for the fair. 
« ſex, and therefore think myliclt in that chara&er more 
© likely to be prevalent in this requeſt, than if I fu 


« ſubſcribe mylelt by my proper name. 10 


« T defire may inſert this wane of oor Gaul 

© tions, to my zcal for removing the diffatisfattia 

6 of the fair-!ex, and reſtoring you to their favour,” 
«SIR, 

« ] WAS ſome time ſince in with a young of. 

« , who entertained us with the conqueſt he had 


« made over a female neighbour of his; when a gem. 


« man who ſtood by, as I ſuppoſe, envying the ; 
« good fortune, 2 him what 44 2 
« the lady admired him? Why, ſays he, my lodgingsar 
« oppoſite to her's and ſhe is continually at her window 
seither at work, — taking ſnuff, = putting ba. 
« ſelf in (ome toy! ure on purpole to draw 
« that way. The confetſion of this vain ſoldier nd 
reflect on ſome of my own actions; for you muſt know, 
« Sir, I am often at a window which fronts the 
« of ſeveral gentlemen, who I doubt not have the fane 
« opinion of me. I muſt own I love to look at themal, 
« one for being well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine eye, and 
« one particular one, becauſe he is the lcaſt man I ever 
« ſaw ; but there is ſomething ſo eaſy and pleaſant in the 
manner of my little man, that I obſerve he is a favourite 
« of all his acquaintance. I could go on to tell you ef 
s many others, that I believe think I have encouraged 
them from my window: but pray let me have your op- 
nion of the uſe of the window in a beautiful lady; ad 
« how often ſhe may look out at the fame man, without 
. C0072 ons to jump out to hun. 

s Xour's, 
; Twice. : s AUKELIA CARELESS. 


+ Mr. Spettatuy 
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Vr. Spectator, 
+] HAVE tor ſome time made love to a lady, who re- 
IL ccived it with all the kind returns I ought to expect: 
but without any provocation, that I know of, the has of 
«late ſhunned me with the utmoſt abhorrence, inſomuch 
«that the went out from church laſt Sunday ks the midſt 
« of divine tervice, upon my coming into the {ame pew. 
«Pray, Sir, what uk I do in this Buffs 28 
© Your ſervant, 


Let her alone ten days. 


Vr. Spectator, York, Jan. 20, 1711-12. 
0 E have in this town fort of le who pre- 
' ten to wit, and write : I have lately 
bern the tubject of one of them. {cribbler had not 
gemus enough in verſe to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a youthier turn 
(than is conſiltent with my time of day; and therefore 
be makes the title of his Madrigal, the character of Mrs. 
judith Lovebane, born in the year 1680. What I de- 
ue of you is, that you ditallow that a coxcomb, who 
« pretends to write verſe, ſhould put the moſt malicious 
{thing he can fay in proſe. This I humbly conceive 
will ditable our country wits, who indeed take a 
grat deal of pains to fay any thing in rhyme, though 
they ſay it very ill. 

6 I am, Sir, 


« Your humble ſervant, 
© SUSANNA LOVEBANE,” 


Mr. Spectator, 
W * are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who 
* board in the ſame houſe, and after dinner one 

vur company, an agreeable man enough otherwiſe, 
Hals up and reads your paper _ — _—_ 
civileſt people in the work to gne another, and there- 
are Lava forced to this way of defiring our reader, when 
be is doing this office, not to ſtand atore the fire. This 
«vill be a eneral good to our family this cold weather. 
He will, I know, take it to be our common requeſt 
Q when 
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* when he comes to theſe words, © Pray Sir fit down” 


* which I defire you to inſert, and you will particular 


« obli 
* « Your daily reader, 
* CHARITY For. 


«SIR, 
© F AM a great lover of dancing, but cannot perfena 
« I fo well as _ others : howerer, by my out-of-the. 
6 capers, ſome original grumaccs, I do not fail 
0 52 the company, — the ladies, who laugh 
© immoderately all the time. Some, who pretend to hem 
friends, tell me they do it in deriſion, and would advice 
me to leave it off, witfial that I make myſclf rĩdicum 
I do not know what to do in this affair, but I amr 
* ſolved not to give over upon any account, until I hm 
the opinion of the Spectator. 
« Your humble ſervant, 
© Join Torr. 


FF Ir. Trott is not aukward out of time, he ha: 

right to dance let who will laugh : but if he hav 
ear he will interrupt others; and I am of opinion kr 
ſhould fit ſtill. Given under my hand this of fe 
ON. 17112 


The SPECTATOL. 
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No. CCXCVII. SATURDAY, FEBRUART; 
velut ſi 


Egregio inſperſos reprendas corpore nævos. Hen. 
As perfect beautics often have a mole. Cancs. 


FTER what I have faid in my laſt Saturday's g- 
per, I ſhall enter cn the ſubject of this without tw- 
ther preface, and remark the ſeveral defects which 
in the fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the l. 
guage of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt ; not 8 — 
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183 
reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the ſame time hat- 
= ney be id for the cammmatien of feed Qi. 
The firit imperfection which I ſhall obſerve in the fable 


is, that the event of it is unhappy. 
The fable of 


is, according to Ariſtotle's 
ſvifion, either ſimple or implex. It is called fimple when 
there is no c of fortune in it ; implex, when the 
ſortunc of the chief actor changes from to good, or 


of” to bad. The implex fable is . the 

ect ; I ſuppole, becauſe it is more proper to ſtir 

the ae of the reader, and to Peay. him with = 
variety of accidents. 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds; in the firſt 
the chief actor makes his way through a long icries of 

and difficulties, until he arrives at honour and 
iperity, as we tee in the of Ulyſſes. In the 
kecond, the chief actor in the poem falls from ſome 
eminent pitch of honour and preſperity, into miſcry 
ud diſgrace, Thus we ſee Adam and Eve ſinking from 
2 (tate of innocence and happineſs, into the moſt abject 
condition of fin and ſorrow. 

The moſt taking tragedies among the ancients, were 
built on this laſt fort _— fable, particularly the tra- 
gedy of Oedipus, which proceeds upcn a ſtory, if we may 
believe Ariſtotle, the moſt proper tor tragedy that could 
be invented by the wit of man. I have taken ſome pains 
in a former to thew, that this Kind of implex table, 
wherein the event is unhappy, is more apt to affect an 
audience than that of the firſt kind; notwithſtanding ma- 
i excellent pieces among the ancients, as well as moſt of 
thole which have been written of late years in our own 
country, are raited upon contrary plans. I muſt however 
own, that I think this kin of table, whick is the moſt 
perfect tragedy, is not ſo proper tor an hieroic poem. 

Milton icenis to have been ſenſib ie of this imperfection 
in his fable, and has therefore ende: vc ured to cute it b 
kreral expedients ; particularly by c mortification which 
the great adverſary of mankind mcets with upon his re- 
turn to the aſſembly of inferual ſpirits, as it is Ecfcribed in 
beautiful paſlage of the tenth hook; and likewiſe by the 
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viſion wherein Adam at the cloſe of the poem ſees his off. 
ſpring triumphing over his great enemy, and himielf re. 
to a happier Paradite than that trom which he fel. 

There is another objection againſt Nilton's fable, which 
is indeed almoſt the fame with the former, though placed 
in a different light, namely, that the hero in the Paradif 
Loſt is 82 aul by no means a match for his 
enemies. This gave occaſion to Mr. den's reflczian, 
that the devil The in reality 222 I think 1 
have obviated this objettivn m my firtt paper. The N 
radite Loſt is an epic or a narrative poems and he that 
looks fur an hero in it, ſearches for that which Milton ne. 
ver intended; but if he will necls fix the —— of an hen 

n any perſon in it, it is certainly the RIcffinh who is 
the ins, both in the principal action, and in the chief 
epiſode. Paganiſm could not furniſh out a real action ſur 
a fable greater than that of the Iliad or ZEneid, and 
therefore an heathen could not form an higher notion of 
A than one of that kind, which they call an heroic. 

ther Milton's is not of a ſublimer nature I will mt 
preſume to determine: it is ſufficient that I ſhew there is 
in the Paradiſe Loſt all the greatneſs of plan, regularity 
of defign, and maſterly beauties which we diſcover in 
Homer and Virgil. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, that Milton has inter. 
woven in the rexture of his .able ſome particulars which 
do not ſeem to have probability enough for an epic poem, 

icularly in the actions which he aſcribes to fin and 
= anc] the picture which he draws of the limbo « 
Vanity, with other paſſages in the ſecond book. Such 

gories rather favour of the fpirit of Spenſer and 
Ariofto, than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the ſtructure of his poem he has likewiſe admitted 
too many digreſſions. It is linely obferved by Ariftotly 
that the author of an heroic poem ſhould ſeldom ſpeak 
himfelf, but throw as much of his work as ke can inte 
the mouths of thoſe who are his principal actors. An 
totle has given no reaſon for this precept : but I prefume 
it is becauſe the mind of the reader 1s more awed ad 
elevated when hc hears Encas or Achilles ſpeak, that 
when Virgil or Homer talk in their own perſons. — 
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that aſſuming the character of an eminent man is apt to 
fre the imagination, and raiſe the ideas of the author. 
Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue of old age, in which 
Cato is the chief ſpeaker, that upon a review of it he was 
azrecably impoule:i upon, and fancied that it was Catoand 
not he lumſelf, who uttered his thoughts on that ſubject. 

If the reader would be at the pains to ſee how the ſtory 
ef the Iliad and the ZEncid is delivered by thoſe perſons 


who act in if, he will be ſurpriſed to find how little in 


either of tlie poems proceeds from the authors. Milton 
has, in the general difpolition of his fable, very fincly 
oblerved titis great rule; infomuch, that there is ſcarce 2 
third part of it which comes trum the poet; the rcſt is 
fpok-n either by Adam and Eve, or by ſome good or 
evil ſpirit wao is engaged either in their deſtruction or 
detence. 

From what has been here obſerved it appears, that di- 
greſſions are by no means to be allowed of in an epic 
poem. If the poet, cveu in the ordinary courſe of his 
narration, thoull tpeak us little as poſſible, he ſhould cer- 
tainly never let his narration flcep fer che take of any re- 
f:xions of his own. I have often obſerved, with tecret 
aniration, that the longeſt reflexion in the Eucid is in 
tazt palſage of the teuth bock, where Turnus is repre- 
lented as drefling himielt in the ſipoils of Pallas, whom he 
had lain. Virgil here lets his fable ſtand (t.14 for the fake 
of the following remaræ. How is the mind of man 
ignorant of tuturity, and unable to bear protperous 
fortune with moderation! The time will come when 
Turnus ſhall wiſh that he had left the body of 
Pallas untouched, and curſe the day on which hc del 
« ed himtelt in theſe ſpoils. As the great ev<ut of the 
Eneid, and the death of Turnus, whom ZEneas flew 
bccauie ne law him adorncd with the ſpoils of Pallas, 
turns upon this incident, Virgil went out of his way to 
make this reflexion upon it, withaut which ſo finall a 
circumſtance might bly have flipt out of his reader's 
mnory. Lucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets drop 
bis ſtory very frequently for the fake of his unneceſſary 
Gorefhons, or his Diverticula, as Scaliger calls them. It 
le gives us au account of the prodigies which prece led 
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the civil war, he declaims upon the occaſion, and thew 
how much happier it would be for man, it he did ax 
feel his evil fortune before it comrs to paſs ; and fuſkr 
not only by its real weight, but by the apprehenſion of t. 
Milton's complaint for his blindnets, his panegyric a 
marriage, his reflexions on Adam and Eve's going naked, 
of the angels eating, an ſeveral other paliages in his 
poem, are liable, to the fame exception, though I 
confeſs there is ſo great a beauty in theſe very digrefſion, 
that I would not wiſh them out of his poem. 

I have, in a former paper, ſpoken of the charatters of 
Milton's Paradiſe Lott, and declared my opinion, as to 
the allegorical perſons who are introduced in it. 

If we look into the ſentiments, I think they are fone. 
times defect ive under the following heads ; firſt, as ther 
are ſeveral of them too much pointed, and ſome that de. 
yu — into puns. Of this laſt kind I am afradd s 
that in the firſt book, where, king of the pygmi 
àc calls them, — Ef 


The ſmall infantry 
Warr'd on by Crahego_—_— 


Another blemiſh that appears in ſome of his thoughts, 
is his frequent alluſion to heathen fables, which are not 
certainly of a piece with the divine tubject of which he 
treats. I do not find fault with theie alluons, where the 
— himſelt repreſents them as fabulous, as he does u 

places, but where he mentions them as truths 2 
matters of fact. The limits of my paner wilt not give 
me leave to be particular iſt; nces of this kind; the 
reader will eauly remark them in his pet utal ot the poem. 
A third fault in his ſentiments, is an u often- 
tation of learning, which likewiſe occurs very frequent- 
Iv. It is certain that both Homer and Virgil were mi- 
ters of all the learning of their times, but ſhews irfelfm 
their works after an indirect and concealed manner. 
Milton feems ambitious ot letting us know, WP 
curfions on free-will and predett mat ion, and his many 
;lances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, geography, and the 
Ike, as well as by the terms and phraics be fn 
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makes uſe of that he was acquainted with the whole cir- 
ck of arts and ſciences. 

If in the laſt place we conſider the language of this 
great poet, we mult allow what I have hinted at in a for- 
mer paper, that it is often too much laboured, and ſome- 
tunes obſcured hy old words, tranſpoſitions, and foreign 
wioms, Seneca's ob ection to the itile of a t author, 
kiget eius oration, mbil in ea placidum, nikil lene, is what 
many critics make to Milton: as I cannot wholly refute 
it, 10 I have apologized for it in another paper : to 
which I may add, that Miltcn's ſentiments and 
ideas were fo wonderfully fublime, that it would have 
been impoſſible for him to have repreſented them in their 
full ſtrength and beauty, without having recourſe to theſe 
forcign affiftances. Our language funk under him, and 
was unequal to thit greatneſs of foul, which furniſh- 
ed him with ſuch glorious conceptions. 

A ſecond fault in his language is that he often affect 
a kind of jingle in his words, as in the following paſ- 
lages, and many others: : 


And brought into the World a World of woe. 
Begirt th* Almighty throne 

Be ſeeching or beſieging 
This tempted our atte 


At one {light bound high over leapt all bound. 


I know there are figures for this kind of ſpeech, that 
ſome of the greateſt ancients have been guilty of it, and 
that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in his rhetoric 
among the beauties of art. as it is in itſelf 
poor and trifling, it is I think at preſent univerſally ex- 
ploded by all the maſters of polite writing. 

The laſt fault which I ſhall take notice of in Milton's 
ſtile, is the frequent uſe oc what the learned call Techni- 
cal Words, cr terms of art. It is one of the greateſt beau- 
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with him, or inſpired, than drawn from books ad 
fyſtems. I have often wondered how Mr. Dryden could 
tranflate a paſſage out of Virgil after the follow 
manner. . 


1 Tack to the larboard, and ftand off to fea, 
„% Veer ſtarboard ſæa and land. 


Milton makes uſe of larboard in the fame manner. 
When he is upon building he mentions Doric pillars, 
« pilaſters, cornice, freeze, architrave.”* When he talk 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with „ ecliptic, and &. 
« centric, the trepidaticn, ftars dropping from the u- 
« nith, rays culminating from the cquator: to which 
might be added many inſtances of the like in teveral other 
arts _ ſciences. ORs 

I in my next papers give an account 

particular as Arm in Ilihen, which would — 
too long to inſert under thoſe general heads I have l- 
ready treated of, and with which I intend to concluie 
this piece of criticiſm. 


— — 


No. CCXCVIII. MONDAY, FEBRUARY n. 


Nuſquam tuta fides — Vis. 
Honour is no where ſafe. 


© Mr. Spectator, London, Feb. 9, 1711-1. 
© F AM a virgin, and in no caſe 2 but yet 
c ſuch as I am I mult remain, or elſe become, it is to 
© be feared, leſs happy; for I find not the leaſt good d- 
fett from the juit correction you tome time ſince gate 
© that too free, tha / looſer part of our ſex which ſpoils the 
© men: the ſame connivance at the vices, the tamecay 
« admittance of addrefſcs, the ſame vitated reliſh of the 
© converſation of the grrateſt of rakes, or, in a more ts 
© ſhionable way ct <xpreſling one's ſelf, of ſuch as have 
« ſeen the world moit, ſtill abounds, increaſes, multiplies. 
© The humble petition therefore of many of the mai 
© griftly virtuous, and of mytclt, is, that you will one 
« mar 
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« more exert your authority, and that according to your 
« late promile, your full, your impartial authority, on 
« this nllier branch of our kind: for why ſh uld they be 
the uncuntruulable mittrefſcs ot our fate? Why ſhould 
« they with unpunity mlulge the mals in hcentwuinets 
« whullt ſingle, and we have the diſmal hazard and plague 
« of reforming them when married? Strike home, Sir, 
then, and ſpare not, or all our maiden hopes, our gild- 
« of hope's ot unp! ial telicity Are lruſtrated, are vaniſhed, 
dend you yourtelf, as well as Mr. Courtly, will, by 
aa ummodeſt practices with the glots of (tt 
and harmlefs names, fur ever forfeit our eſteem. Nor 
« think that I am herein more ſevere than need be: if I 
+ have not reaſon more than enough, do you and the 
« world judge from this entuing account, which, I think, 
vill prove the evil to be unive 

Vou mult know then, that ſince apprehenſion of 

© this female degeneracy came out, I have had a tender of 
reſpects from no lefs than five perſons, of tolerable 
1 ug pay go: but the misfortune is, that tour 
© of the five are profetſed foLowers of the mode. 
« would face me down, that all women of good ſenſe ever 
© were, and ever will be, latitudinarians in wedlock ; and 
© always did, and will give and take what they profanely 
© term conjugal liberty of conſcicnee. 

The two firſt of „a captain and a merchant, to 
© ſtrengthen their argument, pretend to repeat after a 
© couple of ladies of quality and wit, that Venus was 
© always kind to Mars: and what foul, that has the leait 
6 _ of generoſity, can deny a man of bravery any 
* thing ? and how pitiful a trader that, whom no woman 
© but his own wife will have coreſpondence and dealings 
« with? Thus theſe; whilſt the third, the country ſquire, 
© confeſſed, that indeed he was ſurpriſed into goed-breed- 
© ing, and entered into the knowledge of the world una- 
© wares; that dining the other day at a gentleman's houſe, 
© the perſon who entertained was obliged to leave him 


| © with his wife and nieces; where they poke with ſo much 


© contempt of an abſent gentlemen tor being fo flow at a 
F hint, that he reſolved ncver to be drowiy, unmannerly 
er 
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34 Sr 
hunting morning, not to ue game either with 
© the huſband abroad, welds wife at home. 

© The next that came was a tradeſman, no leſs full a 
© the age than the former; for he had the gallantry to tel 
me, that at a late junket which he was invited to, the 
* motion being made, and the ion being put, it wa 
by maid, — e — 
* a young ſprightly journeymen is utely neceſ. 
© fary in their way of buſineſs. to which they had the 
4 14 A* huſbands preſent. [ 
dropped him a courteſy, ve him to underſtand 
© that was his audience of leave. 1 | 

© I am reckoned , very many ad. 
„e 
© any of them, from my obſervat ion on theſe above - men- 
© tioned, until I hoped ſome good from the character of 
© my preſent admirer, a clergyman. But I find em 
* amongſt them there are indirect practices in relation u 
© love, and our treaty is at preſent a little in tuſpence, 
until ſome circumſtances are cleared. There is a chaye 
« againſt him among the women, and the caſe is this: it 
© is alledged, that a certain endowed female would have 
« herſelf to, and conſolidated herſelt with a 
4 2 which my divine now enjeys ; (or, which is 
4 


ſame _ proſſ itute herſelf to obtain the 
« doing this for her ;) that my ecclchaſtic, to her friend's 
© one, did engage himſelf to take off the other that lay 
© on hand; but that on his ſucceſs in the ſpiritual, be 
5s again renounced the carnal. 

I put this clolely to him, and taxed him with diſa- 
© genuity. He to clear himſelf made the ſubſc:quent de- 
© tence, and that in the moſt folemn manner poſſible. 
© That he was applied to, and inſtigated to accept of a 
© benefice : that a conditional offer thereof was indeed 
made him at firſt, but with diſdain by him rejected: that 
© when nothing, as they caſily perceived, of this nature 
could bring him to their purpole, aſſurance of his being 
© intirely unengaged beforchand, and fate from all ther 
6 atter-expectations (the only ſtratagem left to draw hi 
: A 
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in) was given him: that to this the donation 
. was without 1413 reputable wit - 
« neſſes, tendered to him gratis, with the open profeſſion 
« of not the leaſt reſerve, or the moſt minute condition; 


but that yet immediately after induction, his inſiduous 


« introducer, (or her crafty » which you will) 
« induttrioutly ſpread the report which had reached my 
| «ears, not only in the nei of that faid church, 


but in London, in the univerſity, in mine and his own 
country, and wherever elſe it might probably obviate 
« his application to any other woman, and ſo confine him 
« to this alone : and in a word, that as he neverdid make 
« any previous offer of his ſervice, or the leaſt ſtep to her 
2 lo on his diſcovery of theſe deſigns laid 
to trick him, he could not but afterwards, in juſtice to 
© himſelf, vindicate both his innocence and freedom by 
© kceping his proper diſtance. 

© This is his apology, and I think I ſhall be ſatisfied 
«with it. But I cannot conclude my tedious epiſtle with- 
© out rec ing to you not only to reſume your for- 
mer chaſtiſement, but to add to your criminals the ſimo- 
©niacal ladies, who ſeduce the facred order into the diffi- 
© culty of either breaking a mercenary troth made to them 
© whom they ought not to deceive, or by breaking or keep- 
ing it offending againſt him whom they cannot deceive, 
© Your aſſiſtance and labours of this fort would be of 
SI 

to, 


would be very 
C Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
T © CHASTITY LOVEWORTH.” 
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Malo Venuſinam, quam te, Cornclia mater 
Gracchorum, ſi cum magnis virtutibus afters 

G:iande ſupercihum, & numer3s in dote triumphas, 
Tolle tuum, precor, Aunibalem, vittumque Syphacem 
In caitris; et cum tor3 Carthag uc migra, Jer, 


Some country-girl, ſcarce to a curiſy bred, 

Wou'd I much rather than Cornelia wed, 

If ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 

She brought her father's triumphs in her train, 

Away with all your Carthaginian tiaie; 

Let vanquiſh'd Hannibel without doors wait, } 

Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. 
Darts. 


T is obſerved, that a man i more by reading 
the ſtory — 2 eminent for prudcnce and virtu, 
t nan by the rules and precepts of marality. In 
the ſame manner a repreſentation of thoſe calamitics and 
mis fortunes which a weak man lutfers from wrong 1 
ſures, and ill-concerted ſchumes of lite, is apt to mabe 
deeper impreſſion upon our min'ls, than the wiſeſt mati 
and inſtructions that can be given us, tor avouling the like 
follies and indiſcretions in our own private conduct. [t 
is for this reaſon that I lay before my reader the following 
letter, and leave it with him to make his own ute of it 
without adding any reflexions of iny own upon the ſub- 
ze&t matter. 


© Mr. Spectator, 


© LFAVING carefully pernſed a letter ſent you by jo 
C H hah Fribble 5. — your ſubſequent diicourie 
upon pin-money, I do preſume to trouble you with 
account of my own caſc, which I look upon to be 2 
© lefs deplorable than that of of ſquire Fribbl-, I ama 
« perſon of no extraction, having begun the world with 
© a timall parccl of ruſty iron, and was for ſome years 
commonly known by the name of Jack Anvil. I hae 
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emforally a very happy genius for getting money, in- 
« jonuetr that by the age of five and twenty I had icrap ed 
together tour thoutand two bymuired pounds, five thil- 
« Ings anal a few ode] pence. I then launched out into 
econhiderable buſincis, and became a bold trader botix 
« by ſra and land, which in a few yrars raiſed me a very 
cui era fortun . For theſe my good ſervices I was 
etnighted in the thirty-fifth year ot my age, and lived 
e mth great durnity among my city ci urs by the 
«mane of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very am- 
e bitions, I was now bent upon making a family, and 
«xcordingly refolval that my deſcendents ſhould have a 
«daſh of got blood in their veins. In order to this I 
made love to the lady Mary Oddly, an imligent young 
« worn of quality. To cnt ſhort the marriage - treaty, 
I threw her a carte blanche, as our news-papers call 
cit, defiring her to write upon it her own terms. She 
ems very conciſe in her demands, inſiſting only that 
the diſpofal of my fortune and the ion of my 
«family thould be intircly in her hands. Her father and 
others appeared exceedingly averſe to this match, and 
«would not tee me for (ome time; but at prefent are ſo 
«well reconciled, that they dine with me almoſt ever 

y, and hæve borrowed confatertble. ſums of me ; whic 

em lacy Mary very often twits me with, when the would 
chew me how kind her relations are to me. She bad 


portion, as I tub von before; but what ſhe wanted 


in fortune. ſhe makes up in ſpirit. She at tit changed 
my name to Sir John Eaville, and at preſent writes her- 
the Mary Enville. I have had fome children by her, 
whom {he has chriſtened with the firnames of her fa- 
emily, in order, as the tells me, ro wear out the home- 
eine; of their parentage by the father's fide. Our eldvit 
ten is the honorable Oddly Enville, Eiꝗ; and our elde it 
daughter Haurriot Fnville. Upon her firit coming into 
«my tamily, the turned off a parect of very carciul ſer- 
© rants, wio ad been long with me, and introduced in 
their tteud a couple of bluck-a-moors, and three or four 
very genteel teliows in laced liveries, beides her French- 
woman, who is * making à noiic in the houſe 
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in a which underſtands, except ny 
© lady Mary. She next fet hericlt to reform every ran 
of my houſe, having glazed all my chimney- pieces with 


© looking glaſſes, tedevery corner with tuch 
0 of china, that I am obliged 4 move about — 
©* houſe with the greateſt caution and cirtumſpection, ir 
© fear of hurting tome of our brittle furniture. She make; 
an illumination once a week with wax-candles in 
© of the largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſcs it, to 
© company. At which time ſhe always deſires met 
6 . road, or to confine myſelf to - — the 
© I may not diſgrace her among her viſitants 
Her — as I told you before, are e 
that I do not much care for aſking them queſtia; 
« whcn I do, they anſwer me with a ſaucy trown, and ay 
that every thing that I find fault with, was done by 
© my lady Mary's order. She tells me that ſhe intend 
© they thall wear fwords with their next liveries, having 
© lately obſerved the footmen of two or three perſon d 
quality hanging behind the coach with ſwords by ther 
* tides. As ſoon as the firſt honcy-moon was over I 
« preſented to her the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe daily i- 
© novations which the made in my family; but the told 
me I was no longer to conſider myſclt as Sir John Anni, 
© but as her huſband ; and added with a frown, that [ 
© did not ſeem to know who ſhe was. I was ſurpriled w 
be treated thus, atter ſuch familiarities as had paſſed be- 
© tween us. But ſhe has fince given me to know, h 
* whatever freedoms ſhe may ſomctimes indulge me it, 
* the expects in general to be treated with the pie! 
that is due to her birth and quality. Our children har 
© been trained up from their infancy with ſo many #- 
counts of their mother's family, that they know the 
* {tories of all the great men and women it has produced. 
e'T 33 tells them, that ſuch an one commanded 
in ſuch a ſea-engagement, tiiat their t grandfather 
© had a horſe ſhot So him at Edge-hill, that their vac? 
© was at the firyc of Buda, and that her mother danced 
in a ball at court with the duke of Mcnmouth; wth 
« abundance of fiddle-faddle uf the fame nature. 5 
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the other day a little out of countenance at a queſtion 
« of my little daughter Harriot, who aſked me with a great 
deal of innocence, why I never told them of the gene- 
«als and admirals that had been in my family. As for 
«my eldeſt fon Oddly, he has been fo ſpirited up by his 
mother, that if he does not mend his manners I thall 
g near to difinherit him. He drew his [word upon 
+ me before he was nine years old, and told me that he 
expected to be uſed like a gentleman ; upon my offer- 
«jug to correct him for his iniolence, my lady Mary ſtept 
u between us, and told me, that I ought to coutider 
i there was ſome differ:nce between his mother and mine. 
Sie is perpetually finding out the features of her own 
brelatious in every one of my children, though by the 
way I have a little chub-faccd boy as like me as he can 
tre, if I durſt fay ſo; but what moſt angers me, when 
(he lers me playing with any of them upon my knee, 
e has begged me more than once to converte with the 
children as little as poſſible, that they may not learn 
* ny aukward tricks. 

* You mult farther know, ſince I am opening my heart 
to you, that the thinks herſelf my ſuperior in ſente, as 
*much as ſhe is in quality, and therefore treats me like a 
plain well-meaning man, who docs not know the world. 
dne dictates to me in my own bulinels, ſets me right 
tu point of trade, and if I diſagree with her about any 
'of my thips at fea, wonders that I will diſpute with ker 
hen I Know very well that her great gramiiather was 
r thy-officer. 

* To compleat my ſufferings ſhe has teazed me for 
"this quarter of a year laſt paſt to remove into one of 
'the ſquares at the other end of the town, promiling for 
*my encouragement, that I ſhall have as good a cock- 
*kott as any gentleman in the ſquare; to which the ho- 
*nourable Oddly Enville, Eiq; always adds, like a jack- 
"Rapes as he is, that he hopes it will be as near the 
* court as poſſible. 

In ſhort, Mr. Spect᷑ator, I am ſo much out of my na- 
"tural el ment, that to recover my old way of life I would 
de content to begin the world again, and be plain Jack 

R 2 Anvil; 
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* Anvil; but alas! I am in tor life, and am beundy | 


« fubicribe myieit, with great ſorrow of heart, 
«* Your humble fervant, 
L Jour Enviliy, Ka" 


— — 


No. CCC. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


—— Diverſum vitio vitium prope majus. Hor. 
— — Another failing of the mind, 
Greater than this, of a quite different kind. Pont 


« Mr. Spectator. 
© HEN you talk of the ſubject of love, andthe 
1 W relations ariſing trom it, methink yuu ſha 
© take care to leave no fault unobſerved which came 
© the (tate of marriage. The great vexation that I ax 
© obſerved in it is, that the wedded couple 1. 
* want opportunitics ot being often cnough, 0. 
© gether, and are forced —— cod be fond beige 
© company. Mr. Hotſpur aud his lady, in a room fa 
© of their friends, are ever ſaying famcthing ſo ft 
« to each other, and that but juſt within rules, the 
« the whole company Rand in the utmoſt anxicty al 
« {u{pence for fear of their falling into extremities which 


they could not be preſent at. On the other fide, Tas 


« Faddle and his pretty ſpouſe wherever they come az 
« billing at ſuch 1 as they thank mult d our has 
« good to behold them. Cannot you poſlibly | 
« a mean between being waips and doves «jak 
I ſhould think if you adviſed to hate or love 

© it would be better: for if they would be to diſerect a 
to hate from the very bottum of their hearts, ths 
« averhon would be too for uttle gibes evgy u 
ment; and if they loved with that calm and noble m 
« which dwells in the heart, with a warmth like that® 
© life-blood, they would not be ſo unpatient for theu 

6 Lou as to fall into obtervable tandneſs. This - 
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ein each cafe, would fave appearances ; but as thoſe who 


« offend on the fond ſide ave by much the fewer, I would 
« have you begin with them, and go on to take notice of 
«a moſt unpertinent licence married women take, not 
«only to be very loving to their ſpouſes in public, but 
+ alſo make nauſeous alluſions to private famiharities, and 
« the like. Lucinda is a lad of the greateſt difcretion, 
« you mutt know, in the world; and withal very much a 
« phyficion: upon the ſtrength of theſe two qualities 


« there is nothing ſhe ili not tpcak of before us virgins; 


and ſhe every day talks with a very grave air in ſuch 
a manner, as it is very improper fo much as to be hinted 
at, but to obviate the — extremity. I hoſe whom 
«they call good bodies, notable people, hearty neigh- 
« buurs, and the pureſt goodett company in the world, 
© are the great offenders in this kind. Here I think I 
© have laid before you an open field for plcatuntry ; and 
6 hope you will ſhew thete people that ai leaſt they are 
not witty: in which you will fave from many a bluſh a 
6 a daily tufferer, who is very much 
« Your molt humble ſervant, 
* SUSANNA LOVEWORTH. 


Mr. Spectator, 

6 Þ* your's of Wedaelay the zoth paſt, you and your 
correſpondents are very ſevere on a fort of men, 
whom you call male coquettes; but without any other 
* rcalon, in my apprchenſion, than that of paying a ſhal- 
* low compliment to the fair-fex, by accuung tome men 
© of imaginary faults, that the women may not ſeem to 
© be the more faulty ſex; t at the fame time you 
* ſuppoſe there are tome ſo weak as to be impoſed upon 
by fine things and falſe addreffes. I cannot perinave 
. _ that your deſian is todcbar the fexes the benefit 
* of each other's converſation, within the rules ct honour ; 
* nor will you I dare fay, recommend to them, or encou- 
rage the common tea-table talk, much leſs that of po- 
* litics and matters of ſtate: and if theſe are forbidden 
* lubje&s of diſcourſe, then, as long as there are any wo- 
* men in the world who take a plcature in hearing them- 
R 3 iclves 
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© ſelves praiſed, and can bear the fight of a man profiray 
* at their feet, fo long I ſhall make no wondcr that ths 
* are thole of the other ſex who will py them mt 
pertinent humiliations. We ſhould have few pen 
tuch fool: as to practiſe flattery, it all were h wiſe a 


« deſpiſe it. I do not deny but you would do a men 


* torious act, if you could prevent all impottions onthe 


« fumplicity of women; but I muſt contes 10 
not apprehend ve laid the fault on the proper 
« perſon, and if I trouble you with my thanghts npon s, 


« I promiſe myſelf your pardon. Such of rhe fex as xe 
© raw and innocent, and molt expoſed to theſe attacks, 
© have, or their parents are much to blame it they how 
© not, one to adviſe and guard them, and are obliged 
© themſelves to take care of them; but it theſe, win 
© ought to hinder men from all opportunities of this tat 
of converſation, inſtead of that encourage and prumom 
© it, the ſuſpicion is very juſt that there art ſome private 
© reaſons for it; and I will leave it to you to determine 
© on which fide a part is then acted. Some wamen thee 
© are who are arrived at years of diſcretion, I mean ax 
got out of the hands of their parents and governors, and 
are ſet up for themſelves, who yet are liable to thee 
attempts; but if theſe are prevailed upon, you wut 
« excuſe me if I lay the fault upon them, that their wil 
dom is not grown with their years. My chent, Mr. 
* Strephon, whom you fuinmone. to declare him, 
gives you thanks, however, for your warning, al 
0 the favour only to enlarge his time tor 2 week, & 
© to the laſt day of the term, and then he will appar 
« gratis, and pray no day over. 
« Your's, 
© PHILANTHROP0S. 


« Mr. Spectator, 
c I WAS laſt night to viſit a lady whom I much eſteem, 
« + and always took for my friend; but met with 
very different a reception from what I cxpetted, thatl 
© cannot help applying myſelf to vou on this ocenbu. 
In the room of that civility and tamiliarity I ud tue 
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« treated with by her, an aff. cted ftrangeneſs in her 
« looks, and colinets in her behaviour, plainly told me 
« ] was not the welcorac gueſt which the regard and ten- 
« derne(s the has often expreſſ tor me gave we renn 
tu flatter myſelf to think I was. Sir, this is certainly 
« a great tault, and I afſure you a very common one ; 
therefore I hope you will think it a fit {ubj.& for ſome 
part of 4 Spectator. Be pleated to acquaint us how we 
«uſt he havc ourſelves towards this valctudinary fricnd- 
« thip, tubject to to many heats and colds, and you will 


© on!: . 
8 Sir, your humble ſervant, 
« XII KAN DA.“ 


«SIR, 


l | CANNOT forbear acknowledging the delight your 
late Spectators on Saturdays have given me ; tor 
they are writ in the honeſt ipirĩt of criticiſm, and called 
to my mind the following four lines I had read lon 
© l1ce in a prologue to a play called Julius Car, which 
las delerved a bettcr fate. Theverics are addretiesd te 
* whe little critics. 

« Shew your ſmall talent, and let that ſuffice ye ; 

* But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye. 

„For every fop can find out faults in plays: 

* You'll nc'er arrive at knowing when to praiſe.” 


T « Your's, D. G.* 
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No. CCCI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 


Poſſint ut juvenes viſere fervidi 
Multo non fine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. Hoe, 


That all may laugh to ſce that glaring light, 
Which lately ſhone fo ficrce and bright, } 

End in a flink at laſt, and vaniſh into night. 

Anes, 


E are gencrally ſo much pleaſed with any nk 
accompliſhments, either ot body or mind, with 
have once made us remarkable in the world, that wee 
deavour to perſuade ourſclvcs it is not in the 
time to rob us of them. We are cternally — 
tame methods which firſt procured us the app ef 
mankind. It is from this notion that an author 
on, though he is come to dotage ; without ever 
dering that his memory is impaired, and that he bh 
leit that life, and thole ſpirits, which formerly raid 
kis fancy, and fired his imagination. The fame fol 
bicders à man from ſubmitting his behavicur to his 
and makes Clodius, who was a cricbrated dancer at 
and twenty, fill love to hobble in a minuet, though be 
is pit threeſcore. It is this, in a word, which fills the 
tc n with elderly fops, and fuperannuated coquettes. 
Canidia, a lady of this latter ſpccies, palled by me 
y<ſerday in her coach. Canidia was an haughty beauty 
of the laſt age, and was followed by crowds of adoreny 
whoſe paſſions only pleaſed her, as they gave her oppo 
tunities of playing the tyrant. She then contratted that 
awful caft of the eye and forbidding frown, which ſhe 
has nct yet laid aſide, and has ſtill all the inſolence & 
beauty without its charms. If ſhe now attracts the ge 
of any bekolders, it is only by being remarkably nd- 
culcus ; even her own ſex laugh at her affectation; ad 
the men, who always enjoy an ill-natured plcatu u 
ſceing an impericus beauty humbled and neglected, — 
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gerd her with the ſame ſatistact ion that a free natian ſecs 


2 tern in dugracc. 

„% enn, who is 2 great admirer of the gallan- 
nie in King Charles the fecom's rein, lately cummu- 
tated to we a Ie! ter written ty a wit ot th are tio his 
mtr 3, who it ems was 4 luly of Cancri's humcur ; 
24 thou lh I do not als ay» approve of my friend /f ul's 
ut, I Ike this letter fo well, that T rouk a copy of its 
wich wich I hall here pretcnt my reader. 


© Ta CuULOEt.s 


« Madom, 


Nen my waking thoughts have never been able 
to influence you in my tavour, I am refolivel to try 
«whether my dreams can make any impreſſion on you. 
© To this end I hall give you an account of a very odd 
* ane whieh my fancy preiented to me laſt night, within 
$ 2 few hours after I left you, 

© Ncthought L was unaccuuntably conveved into the 
* molt delicious place mine eyes ever beheld: it was A 
t Liege valley divided by a river of the pureſt water 1 had 
« ever cen. The ground on each fide of it roſe by an 
© exfy alcent, and was covered with flowers of an infinite 
* variety, which 1s they were reflected in the water dou- 
lei the beauties of the place, or rather formed an ima- 
© oinary ſcene more beautiful than the real. On each 
* tle of the river wis a range of lofty trees, whoſe 
* houghs were loaded with almoſt zs many birds as 
 kaves. Ev. ry te was full of harmony. 

© I lid not gone far in this pleafant valley, when I 
© perecavec that it was t. — by a meſt magnificent 
Empire, The (ryfnre wits ancient, and _ On 
© the top of it was figured the god Saturn, in the fame 
* fape and drefs that the pocts uſunlly reprefent Time. 

© As I was advancing to {atisfy wy curioſity by 4 
* Bearer view, T was Coppe:! by an object far more heau- 
„ tiful thin any I had before diſcovered in the Whole 
hee. I fincy, madam, you will eaſily gue's that 
© this could har ly bc any thing but yourſelf ; in reality 
it was iu; you lay extended on the flowers by the tide 


« of 
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© of the river, ſo that your hands, which wee 
© thrown in a negligent poſture, almoſt tuuched 
the water. Your eyes were cloſed ; but if 

fleep deprived me of the ſatisfaction of ſreing them, it 
letꝭ me at leifure to contemplate ſeveral other charms, 
which dilappear when your eyes are open. I could 


when I contidered the uncaſineis you produce in is 
many others. 
While I was wholly taken up in theſe reflexions, the 
doors ot the temple flew open, with a very great noiſe; 
and lifting up my eycs, I aw two figures, in human 
ſhape, coming into the valley. Upon a nearer ſurvey, 
I tound them to be Youth and Lowe, The firſt was 
incircled with a kind of purple light, that ſpread a 
glory over all the place; the other held a flaming terch 
in his hand. I could obferve, that all the way as they 
came towards us, the colours of the flowers appeared 
more lively, the trees ſhot out in bioſioms, the birds 
threw themſeli cs into pairs, and ſercnaded them as they 
ed; the whole face of nature glowed with new 
auties. They were no ſooner arrived at the 
where you lay, when they ſeated themſelves on cach 
ſide of you. On their approach, methought I aw 
new bloom ariſe in your face, and new charms diffuſe 
themſ-Ives over your whole perion. You appeued 
more than mortal; but, to my great fi ſe, continued 
fiſt aflecp, though the two deities levcral gentle 
to awaken you. g g 
* After a thort time, Youth diſplaying a pair of wings, 
which I had not before taken not:ce of, flew off. 
Lowe ſtill remained, and holding the torch which be 
had in his hand before your tacc, you ſtill appeared as 
beautiful 2s ever. The glaring of the light in your 
eyes at length awakened you; when, to my great fur- 
priſe, inſtead of acknowl<dging the favour of the deity, 
you frowned upon him, and ftruck the torch out of his 
hand into the river. The god, after having * gude 
« you with a look that ſpoke at once his pity and di- 
* pleafure, flew away. 11 a _=_ of = 
p 
overipread the whole place. At ume = 


not but admire the tranquillity you flept in, eſpecially * 
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« an hideous ſpectre enter at one end of the valley. 
« His eyes ant. into his heul, his face was 
« and withered, and his fkin puckered up in wrinkles. 
As he walked on the ſides oi th: bank the river froze, 
« the flowers fade, the trees ſhed their bloſſoms, the 
« birds 2 from off the boughs, an fell dead at 
© his feet. By thele marks I knew him to be Old- Age. 
« You were ſeized with the utmoſt horror and amaze. 
ment at his approach. You endenvoured to have fled, 
but the phantom caught you in his arms. You may 
« exfily gu is at the change 7 tuſf-red in this embrace. 
« For my own part, though I am ftill roo full of the 
a dreadful idea, I will not ſhock you with a deleription 
«of it, I was to ſtartled at the che that my ſlecp im- 
« mediately left me, and I found myiclt awake, at lei- 
« ſure to conſuler of a dream which teems too extra- 
dinary to be without a meaning. I am, madam, 
* with the greateſt paſſion, 


« Your moſt obedient, 
* mcſt humble ſcrvant, &c.” 


— — 


No. CCCH. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


— Lachrymæque decoræ, 
Cratior & pulchro venieus in corpore virtus. VII. 


Becoming ſorrows, and a virtuous mind 
More lovely, in a beauteous form inſhrin'd. 


READ what I give for the entertainment of this 
day with a great deal of pleature, and publiſh it 
jut as it came to my hands. I ſhall be very glad to 


| find ther- are many guelicd at for Emilia. 


Vr. SpeRator, 


. IF this paper kas the good fortune to be honoured 
with a place in your writings, I ſhall be the more 
* plcaled, becaule the character of Emilia is not an 

* unaginary 
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« imaginary but a real one. I hve induſtricnſly * 
« ſcurcd the whol- by the additien of one Or two a> 
« ces of no cuntlequener, that the perten it '» Qty 
from might ſtill be conecriiat ; ami that the writer d 
« it might nut be in the scat 1v;petter!, aud for tate 
© other rexcons, | choc not to gwe it the format 1 
« kttcr: but it, beties the faules of the coilmpoſitia, 
« there be any thing in it more proper fur @ Cui 
dent than the Spectator humiclt ta write, 1 lubemt 
© to your better juaginent, to crc any other mal 
« you think nt. 

I am, Sir, 


« Yuur very hamble ſerran.”* 
There is nothing which gives one ſo pleafmg a 


of human nature, 4s the ccntempia. ien of wind 
and beauty: the latter is the pecuiiar ort ien of that fr 
Which is therefore called tu; bu: the happy emer 
rence of both theſe execllenci-s in the ian c peilen, wa 
charier tov celeſtial to be mogquintly met wil, 
Beauty 1s an over-weanirg feli-tvthcient thing, carcit; 
of providing itſelf any more lubitantial ornavents ; 1 
ſo little d. es it contult its own intereſts, that it toy 
often deftats ittelf by betraying that innocence which 
remlers it lovely and dutirivle. As theretere vutr: 
makes 2 beautiful woman appear mie beautiful, t 
beauty makes virtuous woman really more virtau. 
Wh:lit F am col tering theie two perieftions gloroniy 
united in one p-rion, I cannot help reprelenting to ny 
mand the image of Emila. 

Wasa ever beheld the charming Emilia, without k- 
ing in nis bieiſt at once the glow of love and the r. 
derne id of virtuous tricndthip? The unſtu..d gn, 
of her behaviour, and the plenling accents of her tengu, 
irenfibly drew yuu on to with for a nearer en'oyment 6 
tim; but even her ſmiles carry in them a üblen n. 
procy to the impulics of licentious love. Thus, thong 
the attractive · oi her beauty play almeſt irren itibly up 
you and crente ds fire, you immediately ftand comets 
not by the ſeverity but the decency of her virtue. Tt 
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fweetneſs and good-humour which is ſo viſihle in her 
fice, uuurally diſfuies itſelf into every word and 1c- 
tion : a man mutt be a favage, who at the fight of 
Elin, is not more inclined to do her 250d than — 
nt hunſclf. Her perſon, as it is thus ——_— 
b.llihe.4 by nature, thus adorned with unpreme. 

graces, is u fit lodging for a mind fo Fair and þ un lovely; 
there dwell rational piety, modeſt hope, and ul 
nguation. 

Many of the prevailing paſſions of mankind do unde. 
frvetly pris under the name of religion; which is 
thus mude to exprels itſelf in action, r „ to the 
mare of the conſtitution in which it reines: * 
wrre we to make 2 judgment from 
will imagine religion in ſome is little better ths 
fullneſs and reſerve, in many fear, in others the de- 
(p-r lin gs of a melancholy complexion, in others the 
tormal: ty of inſignificant — obſervances, in 
ochers lererity, m others oftentation. In Emilia it is 
z principie founded in reaſon and enlivencd with hope ; 
it does not break forth into irregular fits and allies of 
dævotion, but is an uniform and conſiſtent tenor of ac- 
tion : it is ſtrict without ſeverity, compaſſionate with- 
on! weaknels ; it is the ion of that good- humour 
wich proceeds from the underſtanding, not the effet 
of an cal conſtitution. 

By a generous ſympathy in nature, we feel ourſe lves 
difpoſ-4 to mmurn when any of our fellow: crratures are 
atutrd; but injured innocence and beauty in diſtreſs, 
5 an objc t that carries in it ſomething inexprefſibly 
moving : it ſoftens the moſt manly heart with the ten- 
Gere} len lat ions of love and compaſſian. until at length 
re eoniitls its humanity, and flows out in o tears. 

Were I to relate that yo of Emilia's life which has 
giv-n her an opportunity of excrting the heroilm of 
chriſtianity, i: would e too ſad, too tender a ſtory: 
br: when I contider her alone in the midſt of her diſ- 
ce, long 2 — ' vale of imiction 
mM i into the jo aven and immortality, 
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as if ſhe were the moſt happy creature in the world, 
am tranſported with admiration. Surely never did — 
a philoſophic foul inhabit ſuch a beautcous form! fo 
beauty is often made a privilege againſt thought andre. 
flexion; it laughs at wiidom, and will not abide th 
gravity of its inftruftions. 

Were I able to repreſent Emilia's virtues in their 

colours and their due proporticns, love or fat. 
t.ry might perhaps be thought to have drawn the pic- 
ture larger than light; but as this is but an impertes 
draught of fo excellent a character, and as I 
will not hope to have any intereſt in her perſon, all tha 
I can ſay of her is but impartial praiſe extorted fron 
me by the prevailing brightneſs of her virtues. Sorar 
a pattern ot female excellence ought not to be concealed, 
but ſhould be ſet out to the view and imitation of the 
world ; for how amiable does virtue appear thus as it 
were made viſible to us in fo fair an example 

Honoria's diſpoſition is of a very different turn: her 
thoughts are wholly bent upon conqueſt and arbi 
power. That ſhe has ſome wit and beauty no body de- 
nics, and therefore has the eſteem of all her acquaintance 
as a woman of an agreeable perion and converſation; 
but, whatever her huſband may think of it, that is not 
fufficient for Honoria : ſhe waves that title to reſpeſt a 
a mean acquiſition, and demands veneration in the right 
of an idol; for this reaſon her natural deſire of lite is 
continually checked with an inconſiſtent fear of wrinkle 
and old age. 

Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her 
charms, though ſhe ſeems to be fo; but ſhe will nut 
hell her happineſs upon fo precarious a tenure, whilt 
her mind is adorned with heauties of a more exalted 
and laſting nature. When in the full bloom of youth 
and beauty. we ſaw her ſurrounded with a crowd d 
adorers, ſhe took. no plrafure in ſlaughter and defiruc- 
tion, gave no falſe dcluding hopes which might increae 
the terments of her diſappointed lovers; but having far 
ſome time. given to the decency of a virgin coyneſs, and 
examined merit of their ſeveral piet.utions, — 
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length gratified her own, by reſigning herſelf to the 


arder:t paſſion of Bromius. Bromius was then matter 
of miny good qualities and a moderate fortune, which 
wis ſbon after unexpectedly increaſed to a plentiful 
eftat'. This for a good while proved his misfortune, as 
„ furniſhed his unexperienced age with the opportuni- 
ties of evil company and a fentual life. He might have 
longer — in the labyrinths of vice and felly, had 
wot Emmiiia's prudent conduct won him over to the go- 
rerament of his rcaſon. Her ingenuity has been con- 
faatly employed in humaniz.ng his paſhons and refining 
kis pleaſures. She has ſhewed him by her own example, 
that virtue is conſiſtent with decent freedoms and gooud- 
humour, or rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without them. 
Her good ſenſe readily inſtructed her, that a ſilent ex- 
zmple, and an caly unrepined behaviour, will always be 
more perſuaſive than the ſeverity of lectures and admo- 
mtions ; and that there is ſo much pride inter woven into 
the make of human nature, that an obſtinatc man muſt 
only take the hint from another, and then be left ro ad- 
vile and correct himielf. Thus by an artful train of 
management and unſeen perſuaſions, having at firit 
brought him not to diſlike, and at length to be pleaſed 
with that which otherwiſe he would not have bore to 
hear of, ſhe then knew how to preſs and fecure this ad- 
rantage, by approving it as his thought, and ſ{econding 
It as his propolal. By this means ſhe has gained an in- 
tereſt in tome of his leading paſſions, and made them ac · 


ſary to his reformation. 


There is another particular of Emilia's conduct which 
| cannot forbcar mentioning : to ſome perhaps it may 
x firit fight appear but a trifling inconſiderable circum- 
tance; but tor my part, I think it highly worthy of 
obicrvation, and to be recommended to the conſideration 
of the fair-ſex. I have often thought wrapping gowns 
and dirty linen, with all that huddled con ot drels 
which paſſes under the general name of a mob, the bane 
ot conjugal love, and one of the read ieſt means imagi 
nable to alienate the affection of an huſband, eſpecially 
3 fond one. I have heard tome ladies, who have been 
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ſurpriſed by company in tuch a diſhabille, ize for 
it after this manner; © Truly I am afhonicd to be 
« caught in this pickle; but my huſband and I were 
« ſitting all alone by ourſelves, and I did not expett to 
« ſec ſuch good company. ——— This by the wy 
is 2 fine compliment to the man, which is ten to 
one but he returns in anſwers and a churliſh be. 
haviour, without knowledge what it is that puts hin 
our of humour. 

Emilia's obſervation teaches her, that as little inad- 
vertenc ies and neglects cait a blemih upon a gra 
character; ſo the negle& ot apparel, even among the 
molt intimate friends, docs inſenſibly lefſeu their 
to each other, by creating a familiarity too low ad 
cuntemptible. underſtands the importance of tui 
things which the gencrality account trifles ; and cond. 
ders every thing as a matter of conſequence, that hay 
the laſt tendency towards ing up or abating the 
affect ion of her huſband ; him ſhe 434 


eſteems as a fit 
to em her ingenuity in » becauſe he is tobe 
Pleated for le 18550 

By the help of theſe, and a thouſand other nameles 
arts, which it bs er OS | gas wy for - 
ther to expreſs. by the obſtinacy of her goodneſs and in- 
provoked Fabmiſkon, in ſpite ot all her afflictions ani ll 
uſage, Bromius is become a man ot ſcule and a kid 
huſband, and Emilia a wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whoſe care heaven has intruf- 
ed its dear Emilia, guide her ftill forward in the ga 
of virtue, defend her from the infolence and wrong & 
this undiſcerning world; at length when we co 
more converie with ſuch purity on earth, lead her geatly 
hence innocent and unreprovable to a better place, v 
by an caſy tranſition from what ſhe nn 
ſuinc forth an angel of light. 
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No. CCCIHI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


w—oi h:c ſub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum quæ non tormidat acumen, Hos. 


— — ome chooſe the cleareſt light, 
And boldly challenge the mott piercing eye. 
Ros common, 


HAVE ſcen in the werks of a modern philoſopher, a 

map ot the ſpots in the tun. My lait paper of the 
tiults and blemithes in Milton's Paradite Lot, may be 
confidercd as a piece of the une nature. To puribe the 
alluſion : as it is obſerved, that among the buight paits 
et the luminous body above-mentiuncd, there are zone 
wich glow more intenſcly, uu dart a fironger hght 
than others, ſo, notwithitanding I have already fhewa 
Milton's poem to be very beautitul in general, I thail 
now procced to take notice ot tuch beauties us aj pear to 
me more exquiſite than the reit. Milton has propuked 
the ſubject of his poem in the tollowing verics. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, 'tull one greater man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliiztul feat, 

Sing heav'nly mule! 


Theſe lines are perhaps as plain ſimple, and unadorned, 
as any of the Whole pocm, in which p:rticular the au- 
thor has conformed humſelf to the exampic ot Homer and 
the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great mea- 
fire upon the creation of the world, is very properly made 
to the mule who infpired Moles in thole books from 
whence our author drew his ſubject, and to the Holy Spirit 
who is therein repreſented as operating after a particular 
manner in the firſt production ot nature. This "wy ex- 
dium riſes ve ily into noble language nti- 

ry happii; S 3 Bua 
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ment, as I think the tranſition to the fable is exquiſitely 
beantiful and natural. 

The nine days altuniſhment, in which the hy 
entranccd after their dreadtul overthrow and fall fran 
heaven, before they could recover either the uſe d 
thought or ſpeech is a noble circumſtance, and way 
finely unagined. The diviſion of hell into ſcas of fir, 
and into um ground impregnated with the ſame furigu 
element, with that particular circumſtance of the exciy. 


ſion ot hope trom thuic internal regions, are inſtances of | 


the * and truitful 1 deſcription 
The s in the firſt ſpecch iption of 
Satan, Who is ae in this poem, 
arc wonderfully proper to give us a full idea of hin, 
his pride, envy and revenge, obiti » deſpair and im. 
penitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven. I 
ſhort, his firſt ſpecch is a complication of all thoſe paſi. 
ons which diſcover themſclves fe ly in ſeveral other 
of his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole part of this 


the firſt that awakens out of the general trance, with hu 
poſture on the burning lake, his rifing from it, and the 
deſcription of his ſhield and ſpear. 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 

With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd, his other parts belde 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty ſtature; on each hand the flames 

Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, and toll d 
In billows, leave i'th' midk a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he itcers his flight 
Aloft incumbent on the duſky air 

That felt unuſual weight—— 

his pondr'rous ſhield 

Ethereal temper, mally, large and round, 
Bchind him caſt; the broad cucuwtercnce 


Hung 
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Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artitts view 

At ev'ning, from the top ot Fefole. 

Or in / a/darno, to deſcry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her ſpotted globe. 

His ſpcar, to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 

Of ſome greatammiral, were but a wand, 

He walk'd with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 

Over the burning marle 


To which we may add his call to the fallen angels that 
hy plunged and itupified in the fea of fire. 

He call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of hell reſonnded. 

But their is no ſingle paſſage in the whole poem work - 
ed up to a greater ſublimity, than that wherein his per- 
lon is deſcribed in thote celebrated lines: 

lle, above the reſt 

In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower, &c. 

His ſentiments are every way anſwerable to his cha- 
ntter, and ſuitable to a created being ot the moſt ex- 
ed and moſt depraved nature. Such is that in which 
he takes poſſctiion of his place of torments. 

— Hail horrors! hail 

Infernal world and thou profoundeſt hell 


Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chang' d by place or time. 


And afterwards, 

—— Here at laſt 

We thall be tree; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence; 

Here we may reign ſecure; and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition though in hell: 

Better to reign in hell, than ſerve in heav'n. 
Amidſt thoſe impictics which this enraged ſpirit utters 
in other places of the poem, the author has taken care to 
intruduce none that is not big with abſurdity, and in- 
capable of ſhocking a religious reader; his —_— 
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the poet himſelf deſcribes them, bearing only a fem, 
blance of worth, not ſubſtance. He is likewite with 
great art detcribed as owing his adveriary to be almigh, 
ty. Whatever perverie interpretation he puts on the 
Juſtice, mercy, and other attributes of the Supreme Be. 
ing, he frequently contefſes his omnipotence, that deug 
the perfection he was forced to allow him, and the only 

eration which could ſupport his pride under the 
ſhame of his detcat. 

Nor muſt I here omit that beautiful circumſtance a 
his burſting out in tears, upon his ſurvey ot thole ingu. 
mer able ſpirits whom he had involved in the fume guil 
and uin with himſelf. 


He now prepar'd 

To ſpeak; whercat their double ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
Wuh all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he aflay'd, and thrice in ſpite of ſcorn 
Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth 


The of evil ſpirits has abundance of lem 
ing in it, and a very agrecable turn of pcetry, which 
riſcs in 2 great meaſure from its deſcribing the places 
where they were worſhipped, by thoſe beautitul marks of 
rivers io frequent among the ancient poets. The au- 
thor had doubtleſs in this place Homer's catalogue t 
ſhips, and Virgil's hit of warriors, in his view, The 
charafters of Moloch and Belial prepare the reader's 
mind for their reſpective ſpeeches and behaviour 1 
the ſecond and fixth book. The account of Thar- 
muz is fincly romantic, and fuitable to what ve 
read among the ancients of the worſhip which vs 
paid to that idol. 


Thimmuz came next behind, 
Whole annual wound in Letanon allur'd 
The Syriandamſels to lament his fate 

In am'rons ditties all a ſummer's day, 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, ſuppos'd with blood 
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Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love tale 
Infected %% daughters with like heat, 
Wholc wantou paſſions in the facred porch 
Ezetiel farw, when by the when led 

His eve furvey'd the dork idolatiies 

Ot aluwaated 54d = 


The reader will pardon me it I inſert as a note on 
this bet itt patſige, the account given us by the late 
“ Mr. Maundrell of this acient pic ce of wor- 
tup, and probably the firit occaſion of ſuch a ſupertti- 
ten. We came to a fur large rixer t oubtleis the 
« ancient river Adon;s, fo tinwus for the iwdolatrous 
rue performed here in lamentation of Adonis. We 
« lad the tortune to tee what may be tuppotcd to be the 
„ occ:hon ct that opinion which Lucian relates con- 
« certing this river, Viz. That this itream, at certain 
 kaluas ct the year, efpeciaily about the ſcaſt of Ado- 
nis, is of a bloody — which the heathens look - 
* el upon as proceeding from a kind of tympathy in 
« the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by 
« will boar in the mountains, out of which this 
« {team rites. Something like this we faw actually 
come to pais; for the water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing 
« rednels ; and, as we obſerved in travelling, had dit- 
coloured the lea 3 great way into a redd.th hue, occa- 
 « toned doubtlels by a fort of minium, or red earth, 
« waſhed into the river by the violence of the rain, and 
not by any ftrain from Adonis's blood. 

The patfage in the catalogue, explaining the manner 
how ſpirits transform themſclves by contractian or en- 
lugement of their dimenſions, is introduced with grcat 
judgment, to make way for ſeveral wrprifing accidents 
in the ſequel of the poem. There follows one, at the 
rery endl of the firſt book, which is what the French 
critics call Marvellous, but at the fune time probable 
by reaſon of the paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon as the 
internal palace is finiſhed, we are told the mul: tude and 
nbble of ſpirits immediately ſhrunk themiclves into a 

lwall compals that — be room fur * 
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berleſs aſſembly in this capacious hall. But it is the 
poet's refinement upon tliis thought which I moſt. 
mire, an which is indee;] very noble in itſelf. Fg 
he tells us, that notwithſtanding the vulgar, amor. 
the fallen ſpirits contracted their forms, thole of th 
firſt rank and dignity Rill preterved their natur 
dimenſions. | 

Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 

Reduc d their ſhapes immenſe, and where at large, 

Though without number, ſtill amidft the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimenhons like themſelves, 

The great ſeraphic lords and cherabim, 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave fat, 

A thouſand demi-gods on golden ſeats, 

Frequent and full 


The character of Mammon, and the deſcriptian d 
the Pandzmonium, arc full of beauties. 

There are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the firſt book wen. 
derfully poetical, and inſtances of that ſublime genius 
ſo peculiar to the author. Such is the deſcription of 
Azazel's ſtature, aud the internal ſtandard which he u- 
furls ; as alſo ot that ghaſtly light, by which the fiends 
appear to one another in their place of torments. 


The ſcat of deſolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimm'ring of thoſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful 


The ſhout of the whole hoſt of fallen angels whe 
drawn up in battle array : 


The univerſal hoſt up ſent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


The review, which the leader makes of his infernal amy; 


He thro” the armed files 

Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 

The whole battalion views, their order duc, 
Theii viſages and ſtature as of gods, 

Their number laſt he fums! and now his heart 
Diſtends with pride, and hard'ning in his ſtrength 
Gloneg —_— 


The 
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The flaſh of light which appeared upon the drawing 
up of their ſwords ; 


He ſpake! and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Ot mighty Cherubim ; the ſudden blaze 

Far round illumin'd hell. 


The fudden production of the Pandzmonium ; 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Ot dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. 


The artificial illuminations in it; 

From the arched roof 

Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſeents, fed 


With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a K — 


There are allo ſeveral noble families and alluſions in 
the firſt book of Paradiſe Loſt : and here I muſt obſerve, 
that when Milton alludes either to things or perſons, he 
never quits his ſumĩle until it riſe to ſome very great idea, 
which 1s often foreign to the occaſion that gave birth to 
it. The reſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt above a line 
ar two, but the poet runs on with the hint until he has 
raiſed out of it tome glorious image or ſentiment, pro- 
per to inflame the mind of the reader, and to give it that 
wublime kind of entertainment, which is ſuitable to the 
nature of an heroic - Thoſe, who are acquainted 
with Homer's and Virgil's way of writing, cannot but 
be pleaſed with this kind of ſtructure in Milton's fimili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this head, becauſe 
ignorant readers, who — formed their taſte upon the 
quaint ſumiles and little turns of wit, which are ſo much 
in vogue among modern poets, cannot rclith theſe beau- 
ties which are ct a much higher nature, and ate there- 
tore apt to cenſure Milton's compariſons in which they 
do not fee any n of likeneſs. Menfieur 


Perrault was a man of vitiated reliſh, and for that 
very 
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very reaſon has encexroured to turn into ridicule ſt veril 
ot Humet's fimilitudes, which he calls Compuriſons a lm. 
gre queue, © joung-tua:r 4 comparitons.”” 1 fhall conchde 
this piper on the firſt Look of Mijton with the aufen 
which — Boi le au makes to Perrault on thas octa. 
non; „ Compuritons,” he favs, ** in cdes and 

cc ms, arc not introduced only to 1Luftrate and ex. 
4c helliſh the difconrie, but to amuſc and rclax the mind 
« of the tener, by trequently ditengaging him fron 
« too paintuſ an attention to tac principal tubjctt, ap 
4% and by leading him into other agreeabie 1 
Homer, tvs oe, „ excelled in this — 
compariuimns Abound with ſuch images of nature u 
ue proper tv relieve and d;verity his fubjcas. He 
continualiy inftrucis the reader, and ma es him take 
notice, even in obiects which are every day befere 
our eyes, of tuch cucumſtances as we ſhould nc: 
otherwiſe have obſerved.” To this he adds, 1 
maxim univeriaily acknowledged, “ that it is not necel- 
« fary in poutry fer the points of the cemparion 
& corre:pond with one another exactly, but that 2 gh. 
& ral retemblance is {uthcient, and that too much nice 
4 in thi» particular favours ot the rhetorician and epi- 
6s nmatut.”” 

n ſhort, if we look into the conduct of Homer, Virgi, 
and Milton, as the great table is the tunl of each pu, 
fo, to give their works an agreeable variety, their epi- 
fodes arc ſo many ſhort fables, and their fimiks fo may 
ſhort epiſodes ; to which you may add, if you 
that their metaphors are ſo many ſhort fimiles. If tie 
ren ler conſiders the compariions in the firſt bock c 
Nil on, of the iun in an ecliple, of the fleeping Levis 
than. of the becs twarming about their hive, ot the far; 
dance, in the view wherem I have here placed them, ht 
wil catily diſcova the great beauties that are in each &t 
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No. CCCTV. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Vulnus alit venis & erco carpitur igni. Vinc, 
A latent fire preys on his fev'riſh veins. 


HE circumſtances of correſpondent, whoſe 
Tr! —— bee l 4 
want compaſſion ſo much as to ing it re 
the town. There is ſomething ſo mean — inhuman 


in a direct Smithſic lu 7 for children, that if this 
> obſerves the rules he pre- 


lover carries his poi 
tends to follow, I do not only wiſh him ſuccels, but alio 
that it may animate ethers to follew his example. I know 
rot one mot ĩve relating to this life which wd produce 
lo many honourable and worthy actions, as the hopes ot 
— 6 SIE there would ten thouſand 
ways of induſtry and honeſt ambition be purſueil by 


. young men, who believed that the perſons ad 1ired had 


nur enough for their paſſion to attend the event of their 
mod fortune in all their applicaticns, in order to make 
their circumſtances fall in with the duties th y owe to 
themſelves, their families, and their country. All theſe 
relations a man ſhould think of who intends to vo into 
the ſtate of marriage, and expects to make it a ſtate of 
whe gatiafa . | 


very much ſuperior in fortune. It is the faſhion with 
parents, how juſtly I leave you to to make all re- 
* gars give way to thearticle of wealth. Frum this one 
* conſideration it is that I have concealed the ardent love 


* I have for her; but I am beholden to the force of my 
* love for many i 
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more particularly acceptable to all my friends and . 
© quaintance. Love how dad the free ad es 
* my fortune; and I have increaſed in riches in . 
tion to my advancement in thoſe arts which 1 
* man agreeable and amiable. There is a certain fm. 
« pathy which will tell my miſtreis from theſe cirtum- 
0 „that it is I who writ this fer her reading, if 
* you will pleaſe to infert it. There is not a 

* enmity, but a coldneſs between our parents; h 
that if either of us declared any kin ſentiments fr 
* each other, her friends would be very backward to ky 
any obligation upon our family, and mine to receive 
* frum her s. Under theſe delicate circumſtances it is wo 
© eaſy matter to act with (ſafety. I have no rea on to 
* fancy my miſtreſs has any regard for me, but froma 
very diſtintereſted value which I have for her. If tron 
; auy hint in any future paper of your's ſhe gives me tte 


leaſt nt, I doubt not but I ſhall furmount 

* all other — and inſpired by ſo noble a motie 

: for the care of my _—_— as ag pr the 

concerned in it, I will not deſpai recaving her ur 
* day — — tl 

« I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
* CLYTANDER” 


To his Worſhip the Spectator. 


The humble petition of Anthony Title-page, ftatione, 
6 rand Lind: {4 Inn- Fickds, 
«© Sheweth, 
« THAT petitioner and his forefathers have been 
8 — books for time immemorial ; that your 
© pctitioner's anceſtor, Crouchback Title-Page, was the 
« firſt of that vocation in Britain; who Kkerping bs 
« ſtation in fair weather, at the corner of Luthbury, wa 
« by way of emineney called the ſtationer, a name which 
from him all . bookſellers have affeSed to 
0 


© bear : that the ſtatiun of your petitioner and kis facher 
- os bane bs the pies of 6 
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« finee that ſquare has been built: that your petitioner 
© has formerly had the re ——. cuſtom, 
nin hopes you never had reaſon to complain of your 
penny worths ; that particularly he fold you your firſt 
« Lilly's grammar, and at the fame time a Wit's Com- 
© monwealth almoit as as new: mureover, that 
+ your firſt rudunecnial eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were made 
nm your petitioner”s ſhop, where you often practiſed for 
+ hours together, ſometimes on his books 228 
ſometunes on the little hieroglyphics either gilt, ſil- 
veted, or plain, which the Egyptian woman on the 
* other fade of the ſhop, had wrought in ginger-bread, 
and ſometimes on the Engliſh youth, who in fundry 
placrs there were excrciũng theniſelves in the traditicn- 
al (ports - the — FIR 
From theſe cunſiderations it is, petitioner 
© is excouraged to apply himſelf to you, . proceed 
humbly to acquaint your hat he has certain 
im elligence that you receive great numbers of detama- 
tory letters deſigned by their authors to be publiſhal, 
which you throw aſide and totally neglett: your pe- 
 titioner therefore prays, that you will pleaſe to beſtow 
an him thote refuſe letters, and he hopes by printing 
them to get a more plentitul hon tor his family; 
© or at the worſt, he may be to ſel] them by the 
pound weight to his cuſtomers th. paſtry-cooks 
i of Lan Wen ade | 
And your pctitioner ſhall ever pray, &c. 


© To the Spectator. 

The humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove, of 
© Round-Court, ia the parith of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, in behalf of himſelt and neighbours, 
© Sieweth, 

a T petitioners have with 

*'> and 422 arrived at the . art 

* invitation or intreaty: that by a beſerching ai 

perſuaſive addreis, they have for many years 

* praceably drawn in every tenth paſſenger, whet 

"T 2 : intended 
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© intended or not to call at their ſhops, to come in ay 
buy ; and from that ſofturis ot behaviour, have awive| 
among tradeimen at the gentle appellation of the 
6 tawncrs. 

© That there are of late (ct up amongſt ns certain 
© perions trom Monmouth-ttreet and Long-lane, who 
© the ſtre of chats rem and tents ST hn 
© draw oft the regard of all rom your faid pe. 
© titioner ; from which violence they are diſtingwited 
© by the name of the worriers. 

© That whale your petitioners ſtand ready to rec 
© paſſengers with a 1 — bow, and repeat with: 
gentle voice, © Ladies, what do you want ? pray hook 
«© mn here; the worriers reach out their hands at piſtol. 
«© ſhot, and ſieze the cuflomers at arms-length. 

© That while the fawners ſtrain and relax the muſes 
© of their faces in making diſtinction between a ſpinke 
in a coloured ſcarf and an hand-maid in a ftraw-hat, 
© the worriers ule the ſame roughneſs to both, and . 
© vail upon the caſinels of the paſſengers, to the imyor- 
«© eriſhment of your petitioners. 
- © Your petitieners therefore moſt humbly pray, that 
© the worriers may not be permitted to inhabit the po- 
© liter parts of the town ; and that Round-Court nay. 
s main a receptacle for buyers of a more ſoft education. 


and your petitioners, A. 

The petition of the News- , concerning the 
r 
t | on 
by complexion », 7 
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No. CCCV. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Jon tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis | 
Tempus eget Vino, 
Theſe times want other aids. Davos. 


UR late news- papers being full of the proj 
n rance, for iſhing 2 
nal academy, and mylelf havi received letters 
dan everal — my — 4 — ndents, 
which give tome light into affair, I 1 to make 
it the iubject of this days ſpeculation. A ac 
D with in the 
rant of laſt Fr 


y 
in the following words, tranſlated 
from the — — 


Paris, Fe 12. „ 
bas reiolved to eftab.iſh a new academy tor politics, 

© which the Marquis de Torcy, miniſter and lecretary of 
« ſtate, is to be protector. Six academicians are to be 
© choſen, endowed with proper talents, for beginning to 
form this academy, into which no perſon is to be ad- 
mited under twenty-five years of age: they muſt like- 
« wiſe have each an eſtate ui two thouſand livres a year, 
either in polſeſſion, or to come to them by inheritance. 
+ The king will allow to each a penſion of a thouſand 
livres. are likewiſe to have able mail ers to teach 
© thein the neceſſary ſciences, and to inſtruct them in all 
the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which have 
deen made in ſeveral ages Theſe members are to 
© meet twice a week at the From this ſeminary 
* are to be choſen ſecretaries to ambafſics, who by de- 
' grees may advance to higher em nts." 
Cardinal Richlieu's politics 
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deſign in that inſtitution was to divert the men of geni 
from meddling with politics, a province in which ke did 
not care to have any one elle intertere with him. On the 
contrary, the Marquis de Torcy ſeems reſolved to make 
ſeveral young men in France as wite as himiclt, and is 
therefore taken up at preſent in eſtablithing a uurſery of 
ttatelmen. + 

Soaps private letters add, that there will — — 
a 1 of petticoat politicians, who are to 
up at the fret of Madam de Maintenon, and to be 
232323 foreign courts upon any unergencies of ſtate; 

ee has not been yet con- 
firmed, I ſhall take no farther notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtleſs remember that 
upcn r of the laſt war, _ had been cæ- 
ried on ſo luceeſs the enemy, their generals were 
many of them — into ambaſſadors ; but the 
conduct of thoke whe have commanded in the preſent war, 
has, it ſeems, brought fo little honour and advantage w 
their great monarch, that he is reſolved to truſt his u- 
fairs no longer in the hands of thoſe military gentlemen. 

The regulations of this new academy very much de- 
ſerve our attention. The ſtudents are to have in pot 
fion, or reverſion, r 

annum, which, as the exchange runs, 
ders to at leaſt one wll pd twenty · ſix pounds 
Engliſh. This, with the royal allowance of a thouſard 
livres, will enable them to find themſclves in coffe: and 
muff; not to mention news- „ pens, and ink, vu 
and wafers, with the like ies for politicians. 

A man muſt be at leaft five and twenty before he cn 
be initiated into the myſteries of this academy, though 
there 1 no queſtion, but many perſons of a much 
more advanced age, who have 22 readers of 
the Paris Gazette, will be 2 * the world anew, 
ay we themiclves upon this liſt of polititions. "A 

ociety of theſe ho young gentlemen 1s 
under the — of — who, it ſeems, at 
io be ſpeculative ftatelmen, and drawn out of the body 
of the royal acadeny. Theſe fix wiſe maſters, according 
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to my private letters, are to have the following parts 
allotted to them. 

he firit is to inſtruct the ſtudents in ſtate legerdemain, 


as how to take off the = | dub to ſplit a wa- 
fer, to open 2 letter, to it up again, with other the 
ice ingenious feats of dexterit __ bay > ett 
dents have accompliſhed themielvesinthis their 
felſion, they are to — the fans of theis ſe- 
cond inſtructor, who is 2 kind of poſture - maſter. 

This artiſt is to teach them how to nod judiciouſly, to 
ſtrug up their ſhoulders in a dubious caſe, to connive 
with cither eye, and in a word, the whole praftice of 
political grimace. 

The third is a fort of -maſter, who is to in- 
ſtruct them in the ſtyle proper for a miniſter in his ordi- 
nary diſcourſe. And to the end that this college of 
tateſmen may be thoroughly practiſed in the political 
tyle, they are to make uſe of it in their common cenver- . 
nations, before are employed either in foreign or do- 
meſtic affairs. If one of them aſks another, what of the 
clock it is, the other is to anſwer him indirealy, and, 
if poſſible, to tiftn off the queſtion. If he is deſired to 

a laui d or, he time to conſider of it. 
If it be enquired of him, the King is at Ver- 
klles or Marly, he muſt anſwer in a whiſper. If he be 
aked the news of the late Gazette, or the ſubject of a 
proclamation, he is to reply, that he has not yet read it ; 
cr if he does not care for explaining himſelf fo far, he 
needs only draw his brow up in wrinkles, or elevate the 
left ſhoulder. | 

The fourth profeſſor is to teach the whole art of poli- 


— — 2 and to the end that 
is 


8 


Tacitus or a Machiavel, which Is not written in X 


Their fifth for, it is thought, will be out 
1 —— is to be well read in the 
con · roverſies or probable doctrines, mental reſervations, 
and the rights of princes. This learned man is to in- 
rut them in the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing 

pat 
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part of treatv-latin z how to diſtinguiſh between the 

ſpirit and the letter, and likewile demonſtrate how the 

form of words may lay an obligation upon any 

ince in Europe, different from that which it lays upun 

is moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. He is likewiſe to teach 

them the art ot finding flaws, holes, and evaſcn, 

in the molt folemn compaRs, particularly a great 

rabbinical tecret, revived of late years by the fraternity 

of Jetuits, namely, that contradictory interpretations g 
the fame article may both of them be true and valid. 

When our ſtateſmen are ſufficientiy improved by thele 
ſeveral inſtructors, they are to receive their laſt poliſhi 
from one who is to act among them as maſter of the cue. 
monies. This gentleman is to give them lectures upon 
the important points of the elbgw-chair, and the ſtar. 
head, to inſti uct them in the different ſit uations of the 
right-hand, and to turniſh them with bows and inclim- 
tions of all fizes, meaſures, and proportions. In ſhart, 
this profeſſor is to give the ſociety their ſtiffening, and 
inſule into their manners that beautiful political funk, 
which may quality them for levees, conferences, vu, 
and make them ſhine in what vulgar minds are apt to 
look upon as trifles. 

I have not yet heard any further particulars, which 
are to be obſerved in this ſociety of unfledged ſtateſmen: 
but I muit confeſs, had I a fon of five and twenty, that 

to ſet up for 4 


ſhould take it into his head at that 
politician, I think I ſhould go near to diſinherit him for 
a blockhead. Belides, I ſhould be apprehenfav- leſt the 
tame arts which are to enable him to negotiate betwern 
tates, might a little infe& his ordinary behamour 
ween man and man. There is no queſtion but thele 
young Machiavels will, in a little time, turn their col 
lege upſi le down with plots and ſtratagems, and lay 
many ichemes to circumvent one another in a frog ora 
fallad, as they may hereafter put in practice to over-reach 
a neighbouring prince or ſtate. 


We are told, that the Spartans, thoup h they puni 
theft in their g men Le it was diſcovered, looked 


upon it as hoaourable if it ſuccerded. Provided the cun- 
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ance was clean and uniulpected, a youth miglit after- 
— buaſt ot it. This, tay the Min, wes to keep 
them 927 to hinder them from being impoled 
upon, ci in their public or private negotiations. 
Whcther any tuch relaxations of morality, tuch little 
ienx d eſprit, ought not to be allowed in this intended 
eminary of politicians, I ſhall leave to the widdom of 
their tounder. 3 

In the mean time we have fair warning given us 
this donghty buy of ſtateſimen: and as Sy lla faw mA 
Marius in Czar, fo I think we may diſcover many 
Torcy's in this college of academicians. Whatever we 
think of ourſelves, I am afraid neither our Smyrna nor 
d. James's will be a match for it. Our coffec-houſes 
xe, indecd, very good inſtitutions, but whether or no 
theſe our Britiſh ſchools of politics may furniſh out as 
e 
apart for that purpoſe, vill deſerve our ſerious confulera- 
non, 8 
tamous for producing men of integrity than ſtateſmen ; 
French truth and Bruſh policy 
in Nothing, as the earl of Ro- 
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us forma, ut fe tibi ſemper 
Imputct ?=——— Jov, 
What beauty, or what chaſtity, can bear 
So great à price, if ſtately and ſevere 
dhe (ti1] infelts ? DazxrDan. 


Mr. Spectator, | 
©F Write this to communicate to you 2 misfortune 
© & which frequently happens, and therefore deſerves 
* a confolatary diſcourſe on the ſubject. I was within 
dus half year in the poſſeſſion of as much beauty and as 

many 
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many lovers as any young in Englund. But 

© admirers have lett me, TLDS com plain of they 
© behaviour. I have within that time had tle fmall-pax; 
and this face, which, according to many amor 
© epiſtles which I have by me, was the ſeut of all thy 
© is beautiful in woman, is now disfigured with ſean, 


© It goes to the very foul of me to ſpeak what I 
think of my face; and t I think I did — 
rate my beauty while I it, it has extremely a. 


« yanced in its value with me now it is loit. Ther n 
one circumſtance which makes my caſe very partic. 
© har; the uglieſt fellow that ever preiended to me, wa 
and is moſt in my favour, and he treats me at preſent 
© the moſt unreatonably. If you could make bim n- 
turn an obligation which he owes me, in liking a per 
6 * — 1 
« fahalit + paſſion move by the reaſan 
3 ſay what you can to one who has 


« ſurvived herſclf, and knows not how to act ina ww = 


« being. My lovers are at the feet of my rivals, 
- cis ane. nai} bp Hewelling ma, and 3 aids 
joy what I am, by reaſcn of the diſtracting reflex 
upon what I was. Conticer the woman I was did net 
die of old age, but I was taken eff in the primed 
0 and according to the courſe of nature may 
have forty years after-life to come. I have nothing of 
© myſelf leit, which I like. but that 
I am, Sir, 
Yuur moit humble ſervant, 
PARTHENISS4. 


When Lewis of France had loft the battle of Ramillies, 
the addreſſes to him at that time were full ot his fort- 
tude, and they turned his mistor: une to his glory ; w 
that, during his proſperity, be could never have mam 
felted his heroic conttancy under diſtreſſes, and ſo the 
world had loit the moſt eminent part of his charadter. 
Partheniſſa's condition gives her the fame opportunity: 
and to reſign conqueſts is a taſk as diſnicult in a beauty us 


an hero. in the very entrance upon thus work the wat 


4 
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— 
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barn all her love - letters; or fince the is fo candid as not 
v call her lovers who followed her no longer unfaithful, 
it would be a very good beginning of a new life from 
taat cf beauty to tend them back to thoſe who writ them, 
with this honeſt inſcription, ** Articles of a marriage- 
treaty broken off by the ſmall- pox. I have known but 
one inſlance where a matter of this kind went on after a 
like misfortune, where the lady, who was a woman of 
firit, writ this billet to her lover. 
«SIR, 

' JF you flattered me before I had this terrible malay, 
+> pray come and ſee me now: but if you ſiucerely liked 
© me, ftay away; for I am not the fame 

© CORINNA.” 


The lover thought there was ſomething ſo ſprightly ia 
her behaviour, that he anſwered; 


« Madam, 
'] AM not obliged fince you ave not the fame woman, 


to let you know whether I flattered you or not; but 
{I affure you I do not, when I tell you I now like you 
| above all your ſex, and hope you will bear what may befal 
me, when we are both one, as well as you do, what 
© happens to yourſelf now you are ſingle; therefore I am 
ready to take ſuch a ſpirit tor my companion as foon as 
* you pleaſe. 
* AMILCAR.” 


If Parthenifſa can now ſs her own mind, and think 
3 little of her beauty as ſhe ought to have done when ſhe 
lad it, there will be no great diminution of her charms; 
and it ſh> was formerly affected too much with them, an 
caly behaviour will more than make up for the loſs of 
them. Take the whole ſex together, and you find thoſe 
who have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of men's s are not 
eminent for their beauty: and you ſee it often happen that 
thoſe who engage men to the greateſt violence, are ſuch 
a thoſe who are ſtrangers to them would take to be re- 


arkably defective for that end. The fondeſt lover I 
knew, 
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know, faid to me one day in a crowd of women at ane. 
tertainment of muſic, you have often heard me talk d 
My beloved; that woman there, continued he, fin 
when he had fixed my eve, is her very picture. The 
Iady be ſhewedl me was by much the Ie: remarkathþ 
for beauty of any in the whole aſſ-mbly ; but having 
curiofity extremely raiſed, | cond} not kerp my enact 
her. Her eyes at Jaſt met mine, and with a fudden fir. 
iſe ſhe looked round her to ſre who near her was n. 
markably handſome tht I was gazing at. This lth 
act explained the ſecret : the did not underſtand herſelf 
for the ohject of love, and therefore ſhe was ſo, The 
lover is a very honeſt plain man; and what charmed 
him was a perſon that goes along with him in the cum 
EC not taken up with herſelf, but 
attentive with a ready and ul mind, to accompany 
him in either. 
NM er that the beay. 
generally fpeaking, are the moſt impertment ad 
of — An apparent deſire of adni- 
ration, a reflexion upon their own merit, and a preciſe 
behaviour in their general conduct, are almoſt inſkpu- 
rable accidents in beauties. All — 
ms to — ans fokeiention for what did not 
erve ſo much of your time, and you recover fromthe 
Y hor pf gw ff. which ſo 
ou are aſhamed of the vagaries © 
y milled you, and Lr beauty, 
as ſuch, is inconſiſtent with a tclerable reflexioa 
elf: the chearful good-humoured creatures 
ſe heads it never entered that they could make 
py, are the perſons formed 12521 
e Ls * Liddy can dance 2 
Write 2 an account, give — 
pate, whe > gel Dates pid; while her eldeſt fiſter 
Madam Martha is out of humour, has the fplecn, kam 
by of ple of higher quality new ways of being 
and diſpleaſed. And this happens for no real 
in the world, t that poor Liddy knows the bes nofuch 


thing as a ecrtain negligence «that is fo becoming] We * that 


an man 
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there is not I know not what in her air : 2nd that i' ſhe 
mls i. 4 fel, there i noone will fav, Well! I kn w nat 
what i 13, © but ev. ry thing pl nies when]. c peaks it. 
Ak. a 9! the v:iſhinls of your great bcauties, and 
bil tel! you that they hate their wives nine hours of 
every dav ey naſs * gether. There is ſuch a particula- 
ri'y for ever 4'*-Red by them, that they are incumbered 
with their charms in all they ſay or do. They pray at 
devot ions as they are beavties. They converſe 
on ordina y « cnnſions a they are beauties. Aſk Belinda 
what it is cel ck, and! ſhe is af x ſtand whether ſo great 
aber 7} honll anſwer yon, In a word, I think, inftead 
ef cff-ring to adminiſter conſolation to Partheniſſa, I 
foul. congratuli e her met ; and however 
fie h. Ks ſhe was not the leaſt inſolent in the profpe- 
rity of ber chorus, ſhe was encugh fo to find ſhe may 
make . rielf the much more aprecable creature in her pre- 
int adverſi v. The enveaven” to pleaſe is highly pro- 
by a conlcicuſneſs that the jon of the 


moted 
| prfia you weubl be aggreahle to, is 3 avour do not 
an 


; for in this caſe affurance cf ſucc ſs is the moſt 
in way to diſappointment. Good-nature will al- 
my» fupply the ablence of beauty, but beauty cannot 
hog fupply the abſcuce of good-nature. 


P. S. 
e Madam, February 18, 
I RAVE your”s of this day, wherein you twice bid me 
| not diſoblige you, but You muſt explain yourſelf 


farther before I ſhall know what to do. 
«© Your meſt ebe ĩent ſervant, 
T The SPECTATOR.® 
U THURSDAY. 
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No. CCCVII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY. . 


Verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant — 


Often try what weight you can ſupport, 
And what your ſhoulders are — to bear. 


Hoa, 


I 


AM fo well pleaſed with the following letter, that [ 
am in hopes it will not be a dilagreeable preſent to 
tac public. , 
«SIR, 


* THOUGH I believe none of 
C * agreeable manner of werk ing up trifles ian 
* mylelf, yet as your ſpeculations are now ſwelling into 


r readlers more admire 


volumes, and will in all probability pats dov-n to ſuue 
© ages, methinks I would have no Galle uhject in them, 
* wacrein the general good of mankind is concerned, kf 
* unfiniſhed. hy 

© I have a long time expected with great impatience 
« that you would enlarge upon the — miſtakes 
« which are committed in the ecdlucation cf our children. 
] the more eaſily flattered myſelf tit you would ave 
time or other reſume this conſid era: cn, becauſe 
« tell us that your 153th paper was only compoſed of a 
« few broken hints; but finding myſelf hitherto difap 
pointed, I have ventured to fend you my cn thougits 
on this ſuhject. 

I remember Pericies, in his famous cration at the 
© fun-ral of thoſe Athenian young men who periſhed in 
the Samian expedition, has a thought very much cle 


« brated by ſeveral ancient critics, namely, that the 
« loſs which the commonwealth ſuffered by the deftruc- 
« tion of its youth, was like the loſs which the year would 
« ſuff-r the deſtruction ot the 7 


ſpring. The prejudice 
c — * public ſuſtains from 12 education of 
© children, is an evil of the ſame nature, as it in a . 
* ner ſtarves poſterity, and defrauda our country of thai 
« perſaws 
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« perſons who, with que care might make an eminent 
6 n gure in their retpective poits ot lite. 
© | have ſcen a hock written by Juan Huartes, a Spaniſh 
« phyſician, intitled Examen de Ingenios, wherein be lays 
n down as on ot his firtt potitions, that nothing but na- 
«ture can quality a n. an tor learning; and that without 
« proper ien ment tor the particular art cr ic ience 
© which he ſtudic, his utmoſt paiys an application, al- 
« filte{ by the ableſt maiters. il be to no purpole. 
He illuſtrates this by the example of 1utly's fon 


| «Marcus. 


Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon in that fort of 
learning which he deſigned hum for, ſent him to Athens, 
« the celebrated academy at that time in the world, 
and where a vaſt concourſe, cut of the moit polite na- 
*ticns, could not but furnith the young gentlewen with 
«a multitude of great examples and accidents that might 
inſenſi ly have inſtructed him in his deſigned ſtudies; 


ide placed him under the care of Cratippus, who was 
one of the greateſt philoſoyhers of the age, and, as if all 


the books which wereat that time written had not been 
ſumcient for his uſe, he compoled others on purpolc for 
him: norwithitanding all this, hiſtory intorms us, that 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead, and that nature, who 
© it ſeems was even with the ſon for her prodigality to the 
© father, rendered him incapable of improving by all 
the rules of eloquence, the precepts of philoſophy, his 
© own endeavours, and the mott refined cenveriation in 
* Achens. This author therefore propoles, that there 
* hould be certain triers or examiners appointed by the 
' tate to in{pett the genius ot every particular boy, and 
— hun the part that is moſt ſuitable to his natural 
0 $ 
© Plato in one of his dialogues tells u, that Socrates, 
© who was the en of amidwite, uled to tay, that as his 
* muther, though the was very ſkiliul in her profeilion, 
could not deliver a woman, unlels the was firſt with 
*culd, fo neither could he bimfelf raile knowledge out 
"ot a miu, where 9 not plant ed ut. 
2 6 7 
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* Accordingly the method this philoſopher took, 
„ initructing his icholars by ſeveral interrogatorics & 
* quettions, was only helping the birth, aud brug; 
their own thoughts to light. 

Tue Spanith doctor abuve-mentioned, as his ſheep 
* lations grow more refined, aſſerts that every kund 
wit has a particular ic.ence corre;poouing te 1, all in 
which alone it can be truly excellent. As to thee 
© genuiics, which may feem to have in equal a 
0 for ſeveral things, ke regards them as 10 — 
© niſhe\l pieces ot nature wrought off in haſte. 

There are indeed but very tew to whom nature hay 
deen 10 unkind, that they arc not capable of iuinng a 
* ſome .cicnce or other. There is a certain bias ton 
C „ in cvery mind, which may be treagrlead 
- improved by proper applications. | 

The 21 he wa 
entered in a college of Jeluits, and uter havug b 
tried at ſeveral parts of Larning, was upon the m 
ot being diimiſſed as an hopelcis blockh , umu 
==> tathers took it ini kis head to make andy 
© cf hi in geometry, which it teems hit his 
* ſo luckily, that be aiterwards bec. me = 


* thought that the ſagacity of theie athere, in dase 


ing the talent of a tu cat, has not 2 lute 
contributed to the which their order has wade 
in the world. 


2 from this manner of education is that 
« which ils in cur own country ? Where nocung is 
- > than to {ec forty or fifty buys ot fevenal 
ages, tempeis and jaclnatuns, ranged together wm ihe 
«* {ame clais, employed upon tue lame authors, ad a- 
joined the tame taſks? W hauwver their na u. genus 
er hiſtorians, ad 
© orators, alike. Tucy are ail obliged to have the ane 
capacity, to bring in the lame tale of v<rie, and ts 
« furniſh out the ſame portion of prote. Every buys 
bound to have as good a memory as th. capiam. of 
+ the form. To be brict, wttcad of adapting —_— 
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« the particular genius of a youth, we expect from the 
6 —— that he ould adapt his genius to his ſtu- 
« dies. This, I muſt confeſs, is not © much to be im- 
«puted to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who will 
© never be brought to believe that his fon is not _ 
ble of p-rforming as much as his neighbour's, and t 
he mas not make him whatever he has a mind to. 

« If the preſent age is more laudable than thoſe which 
© have gene before it in le particular, it is in 
© that generous care which well- diſpoſed perions 
have taken in the education of poor children ; and as in 
* theſe charity · ſchocls there is no place leſt for the over - 
© werning fondneſs of a parent, the directors of them 
would make them b-ncficial to the ic, if they 
© confi-'ered 3 which I have thus long 
inculcating. They might eafily, by well examini 

© the parts of thoſe under their inipettĩon, make a 

© diſtribution of them into proper claſſes and diviſiona, 
and allot them this or that particular ſtudy, as their 
genius qualifies them for pi , trades, handicrafts, 
© or ſervice by ſca or land, 

Hv is this kind of regulation wanting in the three 
great proteſſions? 

Dr. South complaining of perſons who took upon 
them holy orders, though altogether unqualified tor 
*the ſacred function, ſays ſomewhere, that many 2 man 
runs his head againft a pulpit, who might have done 
| his country excellent iervice at the plough- tail. 

* In like manner many a lawyer who makes but an 
* indifferent figure at the bar, might have made 2 very 
elegant waterman, and have ſhined at the Temple ſtairs, 
though he can get no buſineſs in the houſe. 

© I have known a corn-cutter, who with a right edu- 
*cat.on would have made an excclient phyſician. 

To deſcend lower, are not our ſtreets filled with ſaga- 
*cxous draymen, and politicians in liveries > We have 
* ſeveral tailors of fix fert high, and meet with many a 
* broad pair of ſhoulders that arc thrown away upon a 
* barber, when perhaps at the fame time we ſee a pigmy 
"porter recling under a burden, who might have ma- 

| U 3 naged 
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* naged a ncedle with much dexterity, or have ſnappe 
«his ingers with great eaſe to df und range 
ic. 

* The Spartans, though they ated with the Gin 
* which I am here nnr 
* than what I propoſe: among them it was not lawinl 
© for the father humſelf to bring up his children after 
ng | As ſoon as they were 1even years old, 
8 were all lifted in ſeveral companies and diicigha» 
© ed by the public. The old men were ſpectatom of 
their performances, who oftcn raiſed quarrels ang 
© them, and ſet them at ſtrife with cue another, that by 
* thoſe early diſcoveries they might lee how their ferenl 


6 lay, and without regard to their qualuy, 
» had of Gre concntingty Gor the terv.ce of thang. 
* monwealth. By this means Sparta oon became the 
* miſtre{s of Greece, and famous ihrough the whulc ward 
for her civil and military diſcipline. 
« If ou think this letter deſerves a place among your 

I may perhaps trouble you with tone 
other thoughts on the lame tubjett. 

LI am, &.“ 


| — — j 
No. CCCVIII. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


—— — Jam prot-rva 

Fronte petet Lalage maritum. Hoa, 
—— —-Lalage will ſoon proclaim 

Her love, nor bluſh to own his flame. Cate. 


« Mr. Spectator, | 
* 1 GIVE you this trouble in order to propoſe mij («to 
ce | youas an aſſiſtant in the weighty cares winch you 
© have thought fit to undergo for the public good [ 
am a very. great lover of women, that is to ſay hon 
and as it is natural to what one likes, I have 1. 
« duftricuſly applied myſelf to underſtand thein. Tix 
« preſent circumſtance relating to them, is that I think, 


* 


there wants under you, as Spectator, 2 perſon tobe | 
* * diſtinguifd 
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« diſtinguiſhed and veited in the power and quality ot 
« a cemor on marriages. I lodge at the Temple, and 
« know, by iceing women come hither, and afterwards 
« 6:ſcrving them conlucted by their countel to judges 
« chambe;s, that there is a culom in cale of making 
« conveyance of a wite's eſtate, that ſhe is carried to a 
judge ss apartment and lett alone with him, to be ex- 
« anmcd in private whether ſhe has not been tri 
« or {weetened by her ſpoule into the act the is going to 
« do, whether it is of her own free _ Now if this 
« be a method founded upon reaton uity, w 
mould tre not be allo * r olhicer "=, — 
© ſuch as are entering into the ſtate of matrimony, he- 
ther they are forced by on one ſide, or moved 
« by iatereſt only on the other, to come together, and 
« bring forth ſuch aukward heirs as are the product of 
« of hali-love and conſtrained compliances ? There is no 
body, though I fay it myſelf, would be fitter for this 
« ottice than I am: for I am an ugly fellow of great wit 
© and ſagacity. My father was an hale — 
my mother a witty beauty of no fortune: match 
« was made by conſent of my mother's parents againit 
her own, and I am the chill of che rape on the wed- 
ding nigut; fo that I am as healthy and as homely 
* as my father, but as ſprightly and agreeable as my 
© mother. It would be of great cafe to you if you 
* would ule me under you, that matches might x 
© ter regulated for the future, and we might have no 
« more children of ſquabbles. I ſhall not reveal all my 
« pretentions until I receive your anſwer; and am 

8 , 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


. « MULEs PaLFREY.” 

Mr. Spectator, | 
A one of thoſe unfortunate men within the city- 
* & walls, who am married to a woman of quality, but 


ha temper is ſomething different from of lady 
* Anvil. My lady's whole time and thoughts are ſpent 
* in keeping up to the mode both in apparel and furni- 

ture. 
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ture. All the goods in my hcuſe have been 
© three times in ſeven years. I have had een chilkng 
* by her: and by our marriage articles ſhe was to hare 
© her apartment new furniſhed as often as hy. 


Nothing in our houl is utc{ul but _ _ is t 
able; my pewter holds out genera t a year 
plate a Fl twelve-manth ; — —— nut fit a 4 2 
that were made two years ſince, ner beus fit tur 

thing but to fleep in that have ſtood up above that time. 
* My dear is of opinion that an old 22 grate a. 
* fumes coals, but gives no heat: if ſhe drinks ou d 
* glaſſes of laſt year the caunot diſtinguiſh v ine frog 
© {inall-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you may gue at all the t. 


© You's 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not obliged 
© al'o to cat fathionably. I have a plain ſtomach, ad 
© have a conſtant loathing of whatever comes to my om 
© table; for which reaſon I dine at the chop-hcule thre 
© days in a week: where the good company wonders 
they never ſce you of late. 2 — 1 
c judiced dilcourſes you love broth better than ioup. 


Mr. Spectator, Will's Feb. 1j. 


* YOU may believe you are a as much talked 
4 of as any man in town. I am one of your bet 
friends in this houſe, and have laid a wager you aſs 
© candid a man and fo honeſt a fellow, that you wili int 
this letter, it is in recommendation of a new 
c called the ian. I have read it carefully, and 
0 it written with kill, good ſenſe, modeſty and fire; 
« You muſt allow the town is kinder to you than you de- 
« ſerve; and I doubt not but you have fo much ſent ef 
© the world, change of humour, and inſtability of all ba- 
man things, as to underitard, that the 
1 _ — ate TY 
6 -nature and j - Yeu are 

© that what you ſpeak of will be read. 


to 
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ly read 
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t of ſcuſe ard taite is all that is wanting to recommend 
s the Hit or ian. 
« I am, Sir, 
© Yuur daily Advocate, 
+ READRR GENTLE.” 


T was very much ſurpriſed this morning, that any one 
ou find out my lodging, and know it fo well, as to 
come directly at my clotet-door, and knock at it, to give 
mc the following letter. When I came out I opened it, 
and law by a very pair of ſhoes and a warm coat 
the bearer had on, that he walked all the way to bring 
it me, though dated from York. My misfortune is that 
I cannot talk, and I found the meſſenger had ſo much of 
me, that he could think better than tpeak. He had, 1 
obſerved, a polite diſcerning hid under a ſhrewd ruftici- 
ty: he delivered the paper with a Yorkſhire tone and a 
town Ker. | 


Mr. Spectator, : 

THE priv have indulged John Trot has 
RS 
* aſſembly, which, the many excellent maxims it 
* is founded upon, is remarkable for the 

* decorum always obſerved in it. One inſtance of hi 

* is that the carders, who are always e 
* never begin to play until the French-dances are finiſh- 
* ed, and the country-dances begin: but John Trot hav- 
* ing now got your commiſſion in his pocket, which 
* every one here has a profound reſpect for, has the aſ- 
* furance to ſet up for a minuet-dancer. Not only fo, 
* but he has brought down upon us the whole body of 
the Trots, which are very numerous, with their auxi- 
* liarics the hobblers and rhe ſkippers, by which means 
* the time is ſo much waſted, that unleis we break all 
* rules of government, it muſt redound to the utter ſub- 
* verſion of the brag-table, the diſcreet members of 
* which value time, 2+ Fribble's wife does her pin-money. 
" We are pretty well aſſured that your —— to 


* Trot was only in relation to country dances; however, 
© we 
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ve have deferred iſſuing an order of council upon the 
« premites, hoping to get you to join with us, that Tr, 
© nor any of his clan, preſume tor the tuture to dance 
any but country-danccs, unleſs a horny p< upon 2 te. 
« tival-day. It you will do this you will cblige a great 
many ladics, 2nd particu.arly 
* Your mot humble ſervant, 
York, Feb. 15. ELIZ. SWEEPST aKEs.* 


I NEVER meant any other than that Nr. Trot ſhould 

confine himielf to country dances. And I turthe 
direct, that he ſhail take cut none but his own relations 
according to their nearneſ. of blood, but any gentle 
man may take out him. 


35 Feb. 21. The Srcraros. 


— — 
No. CCCIX. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


Di, quibus imperium eſt an: marum, um 

Et Chaos, & Phlegethon, loca nocte ſilentia 5 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui! fit numine veitro 

Pandere res alti terrã & caligine mcrias. Vine, 
\ Ye realms, yet unreveal'd to human fight, 

Ye gods who rule the regions of the uight, 

Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 

The myitic wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Darn, 


132 before obierved in general, that the perians 
whom Milton introduces into his poem always di- 
cover ſuch ſentiments and behaviour as are in a pr 
liar manner conformable to their re. pective characte 

Every circumſtance in their ſpeches and actions is with 
great juſtreſs and deucacy adapted to the perſens wid 
ipeak and act. As tae poet very much exccls in th 
conſiſtency ct his characters, I ſhall beg leave to ci 
der ſeveral paſſages of the ſecond book in this l. 
That luperier greatneſs and mock-niaſty, which ua 


cribed to the prince of the fallen argels, is admuably 
preurwi 


| 
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erect in the beginning of this book. His opening 
and ci ung the debate : his taking on himſelf that great 
tr erpri: c ai the thougiit of whic't the whole internal af- 
envy trembled: his encountering the hid.ous phan- 
ten 1 garde: the gates of hell, and appeared to him 
in all hi terrors ;; are inſtances of that proud and daring 
mint winch could not brook ſubmiſſion even to omnipo- 
ten ce. 


Sit was now at hand, and from his feat 

Tic monſter moving onward came as fait 

With horrid ſtrides, hell trembled as he firode ; 
TY undaunted fend what this might be admir'd, 
Admir'd, not fear 'd 


The ſame boldneiſ and intrepidity of behaviour dif- 
covers iticlt in the feveral adventures which he meets 
w.th during his paſſige through the regions of unformeil 


| matt<r, and particularly in his addreſs to thoſe tremen- 


dous pars who are deſcribed as preſiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its circumſtances 
full of that fire and fury waich diſtinguiſh this ſpirit from 
the reſt of the fallen angels. He is deſcribed in the firſt 
Wok as beſinrared with the blood of human facrifices, 
1 delighted with the tears of parents and the cries of 
children. In the ſecond book he is marked out as the 
6-rcelt ſpirit that fought in heaven: and if we conſider 
tie figure which he makes in the ũxth book, where the 
battle of the angels is deſcribed, we find it every way an- 
fscrable to the fame furious enraged character. 


——— Yhere the might of Carrie! fought, 

And with fierce enſigns pierc d the deep a? 

Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the holy one of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous: but anon 
Down cloven to the waiſt. with ſhatter'd arms 
Aad uncuuth pain fled bello wing. 


I: may be worth while to obſcrve, that Milton has re- 
prei-nted thi; violent impetuous fpirit, waio is hurried 
bj ſuch precipitate p as the firſt that riſes in that 

aſſembly 
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aiſembly, to give his opinion upon their preſent 

of affairs. Accordingly he declares himfclf abrupt 
for war, and appears incenſed at his companions, for 
loſing fo much time as even to deliberate upon it. All 
his ſentiments are raſh, audacious, and deſperate. Such 
is that of arming themſelvts with their tortures, and 
turning their puniſhments upon him who inflicted them, 
No, let us rather chooſe, 

Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 

O'er heaven's high towr's to force refiitleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Againſt the tort'rer ; when to meet the noiſe 

Of his almightv engine he ſhall hear 

Infernal thunder, aud for lightning ſee 

Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 

Among his angels; and his throne itſelf 

Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and ſtrange fire, 

His own invented torments 


His preferring annihilation to ſhame or miſerr, is 2% 
highly ſuitable to his character; as the comfort he drum 
from their diſturbing the peace of heaven, that if it be 
not victory is revenge, is a ſentiment truly diabolical, 
and becoming the bitterneſs of this implacable ſpirit. 

Belial is deſcribed in the firſt book, as the idol of the 
lewd and luxurions. He is in the ſecond book, purſuant 
to that deſcription, characteriſed as timorous ani ſſochfulʒ 
and if we look in the ſixth book, we find him celebrated 


in the battle of angels for nothing but that ſcoſing 


ſpeech which he makes to Satan, on their ſuppoſed a- 
vantage over the enemy. As his appearance is uniform, 
and of a piece, in theſe three ſeveral views, we find lu 
ſentiments in the inferval aſſembly every way conform- 
able to his character. Such are his apprehenſions of 3 
ſecond battle, his horrors of annihilation, his preferring 
to be miſerable rather than not to be. I need u 
obſerve, that the contraſt of thought in this ſpeech, and 
2 which precedes it, gives an agreeable variety tothe 

date. 

Mammon's character is ſo fully drawn in the firſt book, 
that the poet adds nothing to it in the ſecond. _ 
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dere told, that he was the firſt who taught man cind to 
rnack the earth for gold and filver, and that he was the 
architect of Pan læmonium, or the inferns] p:lace where 
the evi! [pris were to meet in council. Is ſpeech in 
this boo's is every way ſuitable to fo depraved a charac- 
ter. How proper is that reflection, of their — unable 
to taſte the — of heaven were they actually there, 
n the mouth of one, who, while he was in heaven, is 
Ad to have had his mind dazzled with the outward pomps 
1 glories of the place, and to have been more intent on 
ne r:che; of the pavement, than on the beatific viou. 
ill only leave the reader to judge how agreeable tae 
{wing ſentiments are to the ſame character. 

——This deep world 

f darkneſs do we dread ? Tow oft amidſt 

Thick cloud and dark doth heav'ns all-ruling fire 

Chooſe to reſide, his glory nnobſcured, 

And with the majeſty of darkneſs round * 

Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders roar 

Mufterrng their rage, and heav'n reſembles hell? 

As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we pleaſe ? this deſert foil 

Waats not her hidden luſtre, gems aud gold: 

Nor want we {k:11 or art, from whence to raiſe 

Magnificence ; and what can heav'n ſhew more ? 


Beelzchub, who is reckoned the ſecond in dignity that 
+l, and is in the firſt heok, the ſecond that awakens 
©: ct the trance, and confers with Satan upon the ſitua- 
'-n of their affairs, maintains his rank in the book now 
ge u There is a wonderful majeſty deſcribed in his 
lng up to ſpeak. He acts as a kind of moderator be- 
tween the two oppoſite parties, and propoſes a third un- 
&rtaking, which the whole aſſembly gives into. The 
notion he makes of detaching one of their body bs ſearch 
a new world is grounded upon a project deviſed by 
dan, and curſorily propoſed by him in the following 
lues of the firſt book. 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof ſo rife 

There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 

latended to create, and therein plant 

X A gene- 
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A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the ſons of heav'ng 
Thither*if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt eruption, thither or clſewhere : 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th' abyſs 
Long under darkneſs cover. But theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature 


It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds his propefal 
What if we find 
Some eaſier entcrpriſc ? there is a place 
If ancient and prophetic fame in heav'n 
Err not, another world the happy ſeat 
Of ſome new race call'd Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though lefs 
In power and excellence, but favour'd more 
Of him who rules above; ſo was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, conſirm'd. 
The reader may obſerve how juſt it was not toomitin 
the firſt book the project upon which the whole pon 
turns : as alſo that the prince of the fallen angels w 
the only proper perſon to give it birth, and that the nen 
to him in dignity was the fitteſt to ſecond and ſupport it. 
There is belides, I think, ing wonderfull 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader's imagination 
in this ancient - oy or report in heaven, concering 
the creation of man. Nothing could thew more the dig- 
nity of the ſpecies, than this tradition which ran of then 
before their exiſtence. They are repreſented to have 
been the talk of heaven before they were created. Vi 
in compliment to the Roman commonwealth, makes 
heroes of it appear in their ſtate of pre-exiſtence ; but 
Milton does a far greater honour to mankind in 
od gives us a glimpſe of them even before they are in 
ing. 
The riſing of this great aſſembly is deſcribed in a vey 
ſublime and poetical manner. 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Ot thunder beard remote 
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The diverſions of the fallen angels, with the particu- 
lar account of their place of habitation, are delcribed with 


grext pregnancy of thought, and cupiouinets cf in- 


rention. The diverſions are every way ſuitable to be- 
ings who had nothing left them but ſtrength and know- 
e ige mi ſapplied. Such are their contentions at the race, 
ind in feats of arms with their entertainmeat in the fol- 
loving lines. 

Others with vaſt Tybheen rage more fell 

Rind up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 

la whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 

Their mulic is employed in celebrating their own cri- 
miaal exploits, and their diſcourſe in founding the un- 
fathomable depths of fate, free-will, and fore-knowledge. 

The ſeveral circumſtances in the deſcription of hell are 


' finely imagined ; as the four rivers which diſgorge them- 
| klv's into the tea of fire, the extremes of cold and heat, 


and the river of oblivion. The montftreus animals pro- 
duced in that infernal world are reprefented by a ſingle 
line, which gives us a more horrid idea of thein, than a 
rch longer deſcription would have done. 

Nature breeds, 

Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable. and worſe 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 

Gorgon's and Hydra's, aud Chimera's dire. 


This epitode of the fallen ſpirits, and their place of 
habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the mind 
& the reader from its attention to the debate. An or- 
cnuy poct would indeed have {pun out ſo many circum- 
taaces to 2 great length and by that mcans have cke 
al, inſtead of illuſti ated, the principal fable. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is fincly imaged. 

[ have already declared my opinion of the all-gury con- 
terning Sin and Death, which is however a very finiſl. ed 
piece in its Kind, when it is not conſidered as a part of 
i epic pon. The genealogy of the ſeveral periuns is 
contrived with great delicacy. Sin is the daugater of 
Wan, and Death the oftspring of Sin. The inccituous 

X 2 maxture 
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mixture between Sin and Death produces thoſe menſt;; 
and hell-hounds which from time to time enter into their 
mother, and tear the bowels of her who gave them birt. 
Theſe are the terrors of an evil conſcience, and the 
fruits of Sin, which naturally rife from the app 
of Death. This laſt beautiful moral is, 1 think, 
clearly intimated in the ſpeech of Sin, where cumplaiz. 
ing of this her dreadful iſſue, ſhe adds, 
mine eyes in 
. — 222 ſets them on, 
And me his parent would full toon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd 
I need not mention to the. reader the beautiful circym. 
ſtance in the laſt part of this quotation. He will like. 
wiſe obſerve how naturally the three perſons concenied 
in this allegory are tempted by one common intereſt to 


enter into a contederacy together, and how properly Siu 


is made the portreis of hell, and the only being that az 
open the gates to that world of torture. 

The deteriptive part of this al is likewiſe vey 
ſtrong, and full of ſublime ideas. figure of Death, 
the regal crown upon his head, his menace of Satan, his 
advancing to the combat, the outcry at his birth, are cir- 
c:umſtances too noble to be paſt over ia ſilence, and &- 
tremely ſuitable to this king of terrors. I aced not men- 
tion the juſtneſs of thought which is obſcrved in the ge- 

; ncration of theſe ſeveral ſymbolical perſons ; that Sin was 
proc ce upon the firſt revolt of Satan, that Neath appea- 
ed toon after he was caft into hell, and that the teren 
of contcicnce were conceived at the gate of this place at 
torments. The deſcription of the gates is very pocticil, 
as the opening of them is full of Milton's ſpirit. 
n a ſudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
Th' inferaal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erubus. She open'd, but to ſhut 
Lxcell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner d hoſt 
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Under ſpread enfigns marching might paſs through 
With horſe and chariots rank d in looſe array: 
So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy lame. 


In Satan's voyage through the Chaos there are ſeveral 
imaginary perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in that immenie 
walte of matter. This may perhaps be counfermable to 
the taſte of thoſe critics who arc pleaſed with nothing in 
z poet which has not life and manners alcribed to it; 
but for my own part, I am pleaſed moſt with thoſe paſ- 
ſages in this deſcription which carry in them a greater 
meaſure of — 2 and are och as might poſſibly 
have happened. Of this kind is his firſt mounting in 
the ſmobe that riſes irom the infernal pit, his falling 
mo 4 cloud of nitre, and the like combuſtible materials, 
trat by their exploſion ſtill hurried him forward in his 
wage z his ſpringing upward |.ke a pyramid ct fire, 
with his laborious paifage through that confuſion ct ele- 
nts which the poet calls 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 


The glimmering light which ſhot into the Chaos from 
the utmoſt verge of the creation, with the diſtant diſco- 
r:ry of the earth that hung cloſe by the moon, are won- 


&::tuliy beautiful and poetical. L 
— 
No. CCC. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Connubio jungam ſtabili Vincs 
I'll ie th* indiſſoluble marriage-koot. 
Mr. Spectator, 


= a certain young woman that love a certain 
1 young man very heartily ; and my father and mother 
© were for it a while, but now they ſay I can do bet- 
ter, but I think I cannot. They bid me not love him, and 
' | cannot unlove him. What muſt I do? ſpeak quickly. 
* Bivby Dow-BaKEt.” 

X 3 Dear 
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2 Dear Spec, 
© ] HAVE loved hay entirely 


* the liberty of with her. The grounds f 
our difference was this ; that when we had inquire 
into each other's circumſtances, we found that at or 
© firſt ſetting out into the world, we ſhould owe fre 
hundred pounds more than her fortune would pay of. 
« My eſtate is ſeven hundred pounds a year, the 
© benefit of tin mines. Now, dear Spec, upon this fate 
of the caſe, and the — dechontion that 
there is ſtill no other objection, I beg you will mt 
fail to inſert this, with your opinion, as ſoon as 
© ſible, whether this ought to be eſteemed a juſt caui e 
umpediment why we ſhould not be joined, and you vill 
© for ever oblige : 
« Your's ſincerely, 6 
« Dicx Lovencr.' 


by the aſſiſtance of 
fer it.” 


P. S. Sir, if I marry this 
© your opinion, you may expect a 


« Mr. SpeRator, 


0 ] HAYE the mĩs fortune to be one of thoſe unhappy 
men whoare diſtinguiſhed by the name of diicarded 
mortified at my diſgrace, 


of my 
© and that I am now in like manner turned off to pe 
© wayto an humble ſervant ftill richer than I am. What 
6 this treatment the more extra is, that the 
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e and obeys her fathcr's orders on thoſe occaſions with- 
« out any manner of reluctance, but does it with the ſame 
« air that one of your men of the world would ſignif 
« the neceſſity of affairs for turning another out of ct- 
© ice. When I came home laſt night, I found this 
letter from my miſtreſs. 


+ <SIR, 
s F HOPE you will not think it is any manner of diſ- 
« reſpect to your perſon or merit, that the intended 
« nuptials between us are interrupted. My father faye 
« he has a much better offer for me than you can make, 
« and has ordered me to break off the treaty between 
« us. If it had proceeded, I ſhould have behaved my- 
« (elf with all ſuitable regard to you, but as it is, I beg 
« we may be ſtrangers for the future. _ © 
« LYDIA.” 


This great indifference on this ſubject, and the mer- 

cenary motives for making alliances, is what I think 
fes naturally before you, and I beg of you to give me 
* your thoughts upon it. My anfwer to Lydia was as 
* tollows, which I hope you will approve ; for you are 
to know the woman's ay . 
von theſe occaſions, though they expect it be 
* painfully received on the man's fide. 


« Madam, 
® ] HAVE received your's, and knew the prudence 
« > of your houſe ſo well, that I always took care to be 
ready to obey your commands, though they ſhould be 


— 9 qa Pray give my fervice to all the 


ow « Adieu. 
The opera ſubſcri « CLITOPHON.," 
« tion is full. ne 


Memorandum. The cenfor of marriage to conſider 
tus letter, and report the common uſages on ſuch ticatics, 
with 
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with how many pounds or acres are generally eſteeme4 
ſufficient reaſon for preferring a new to an old 4 ; 
with his opinion what is proper to be determined in ſuch 
caſes for the future, 


« Mr. Spectator, 

HERE is an cllerly perſon lately left eff buſin 
6 and ſettled in our town, in order, as he thinks, to 
© retire from the world; but he has brought with hin 
ſueh an inclination to tale-bearing, that he difturhs both 
himiclf and all our neighbourhood. Notwithitanding 
this frailty the honeſt gentleman is ſo happy as to have 
no enemy: at the fame time he has nut one friend who 
will venture to acquaint him with his weakneſs. It uh 
not to be doubted but it this failing were tet in a proper 
light, he would quickly perceive the indecency and evi 

conſi quences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infirmi 
which I hope may he correfted, and knowing that hepays 
much detetence to you, I beg that when you are at le- 
fure, to give us a ipeculation on goſſiping, you wauld 
think of my neigl l bour: you will hereby oblige ferent 
who will be glad to find 2 reformation in their gray- 

haired friend: an how becoming will it be for hi 
inſtead of pouring forth words at all adventures, * to 
c fot a watch before the door of his mouth, to reſiain 
4 his tengue, tocheck its impetuoſity, and i 
the ſallies of that lutle pert, forward, buſy perſon; which, 
under a tober — might prove a uſeful member 
© of ſociety, in compliance with thoſe intimations, [ 

* haye taken the liberty to make this addeſs to you. 

6 I am, Cir, | 

s Your moſt chte ſervant, * 
„ PHIL.A\XTAROPOS.' 


« Mr. Spectator, Feb. 16, 1712. 
F "FMS is ta petition you in behalf of myſelf and 
N many more of you gentle readers, that at any time 
, when you may have private reaſons againſt letting us 
„ know what you think yourſelf, you would be pleaſed 
to pardon us ir ch letters of your ccrreſ,,ondeuts as ſeem 
* to be of no uſe but to the j; rinter. 1 
z 
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It is further our humble requeſt, that you would ſub- 
« ftiture advertiſements n the place of ſuch epittl.s; and 
chat in order hereunto Mr. Buckley may be authoriſed 
to take up of your zealcus trien Mr. Charles Lillie, 
© any quantity of words he ſhall trora time to time have 
© occaſion tor. 

© The many uſeful parts of nove ive which may be 
« communicated to the public this way, will, we hope, 
© be a contuderation in favour of your p**itioners. 
And your petitioners, &c.“ 


BI 4 


| . 

Note, That particular regard be hu to this peti ion; 
and the papers marked letter R nay be carciully cxamin- 
el tor the tuture. r 


—— 
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Nec Veneris pharetris macer eſt, aut lampade fervet: 
Inde faces ardent, vent unt a dote ſagittæ. Juv. 


He ſighs, adores, and courts her ev'ry hour: 
Who wou'd not do as much for ſuch a dow'r ? 
| DaYDEN.s. 


Mr. Spectator, 
AM amazed that among all the variety of charac- 
* & ters, with which you have enriched your ſpecula- 
tions you have never given us a picture of thoſe auda- 
cious young fellows among us, who commonly go by 
the name of fortune-ſtealers. You muſt know, Sir, I 
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— 
—— 


em one who live in a continual apprehenſion of this fort 
„oel people that lie in wait, day and night, for our chil- 
* dren, and may be conſidered as a Lind of kidnappers 
© within the law. I am the father of a young heireſs, whom 
© [begin to look upon as — and who has look - 
© ed upon herielf as fucl for above theſe fix years. She is 
© now in the eighteenth year of her age. Tre fortunc- 
* kunters have already caſt their eyes upon her, and take 
* care to plant theniſelves in her view whenever the ap- 

pears 
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pers in any public aſſembly. I have myſelf 
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young'jackanapes with a pair of ſilver fringed — 
the very iact. You muſt know, Sir, I have kept hers 
a priſoner of ſtate ever ſince ſhe was in her teens. Her 
chanbcr-windows are crots-barr'd ; the is not perm. 
ted to go out of the houſe but with her keeper, who iz 
ataved relation of our oven ; I have like wie forbid her 
the ule of pen and ink, tor this twelve-month lat pat 
and do not ſuffer a band-box to be carried into her ton 
before it has been ſcarched. Norwithſtanding thee 
precautions, I am at my wits end for fear of any luden 
ſurpriſe. There were, two or three nights ago, fore 
hdales heard in the ſtreet, which I am afraid 
me no good; not to mention a tall Iriſliman, that ha 
been ſeen walking before my houte more than once this 
winter. My kinlwoman likewite intorms me, that the 
girl has talked to her twice or thrice of a gentlemanin 
a fair wig, and that ſhe loves to go to church morethan 
ever ſhe did in her life. She gave me the flip about 2 
werk ago, upon which my wavle houſe was in alann. 
I immediately ditpatched a hue and cry after her to 
the Change, to her mantua-maker, aud to the 
ladies that viüt her; but after above an hour's k 
ſhe returned of herielf, having bern taking a walk, 
as ſhe told me, by Roſamond” s pond. I have here- 
upon turned off her woman ; doubled her guands, 
and given new in{truttions to my relation, who w 
gire To ker due, Ketps à watch. ul eve over all her 
motions. This, Sir, keeps me in a perpetual anten, 
and makes we very often watch when my daughter 
ſleeps, as I am afraid ſhe is even with me in her tum. 
Now, Sir, what I weuld deſire of you is, to repreſents 
this fluttering tribe of young fellows, who are for making 
their fortunes by thete indirect means, that ſtealing 2 
man's daugliter for the fake ot her portion, is but 2 
kind of a tolerated robbery ; and that they make but 
4 poor amen to the father, whoa they plunder alter 
this m-nner, by going to bed with his child. Deas, 


Sur, be ipec.iy iu your thoughts on this ſubject, 7 
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tif poſſible, they may appear before the diſbanding of 
— « I am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Tim. WATCHWEL. 


Themiſtocles, the great Athenian general, bcing aſked 
whether he would chuoſe to marry his dangliter to an 
indigent man of merit, or to a wor tlileſs man of an eſtate, 
r:plied, that he ſhould prefer a mon without an eltate, 
to an eſtate without a man. The work cf it is, our mo- 
dern fortune-hunters are thoſe who turn their 7 that 

, becauſe they are tor nothing elic: If a you 
fellow finds we 4 — 2 ot Coke and — 
te provides himſelf with a ladder of ropes, and by that 
mcans very often enters upon the premites. 

The fame art of fcaling has likewiſe been practiſed 

with good ſucceſs by many military engineers. Stratu- 
| grms of this nature make parts and muuſtry ſuperfiuous, 
ard cut ſhort the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a leſs __ then ĩdleneſs to this Kind of 
merce uit. A fop, who admires his perſon in a 
26 into a — of making bis fortune 
by it, not queſtioning but every woman that falls in his 
way will 2 as much juliice as he does himſelf. When 
in heireis ſees a man throwing particular graces into his 
| ogle, or talking aloud within her hearing, ſhe ought to 
| look to herſelf; but if withal ſhe obſerves @ pair of red 
hecls, a patch, or any other particularity in his dreſs, ſhe 
aunot take too much care of her perion. Theit are 
baits not to be trifled with, charms that have done a 
world of execution, and made their way into hearts 
which have been thought impregnable. The force of a 
man with theſe qualifications is fo well Known, that I 
acredibly informed there are ſeveral ſemale undertakers 

about the Change, who upon the arrival of a likely 
| nan out of a neighbouring kingdom, will turviſh hirn 
vith proper dreſs trom head to foot, to be paid tor at a 
Guble price on the day of marriage. 


We 
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We muit kowerer dilinguiſh between fortune-hun:en 
ant ior: unÞ[tners. The firtt are d oſc aſſiduous gentle. 
mn who emplcy their whole lives in the chace, witheut 
ever cuining ac the quarry. Sufſenus has combed and 
powdered at the lies tor thirty years together, an 
talen his ſtand in a fide box, until ke is grown wrinkld 
under their ve. He is now laying the fame fnare for 
the prelent gereration of beauties, which he practiſed an 
their mothers, Cuttiius, atter having made his applica. 
tions to mi re then you ment with in Ne. Cowl. y's balld 
of miſtrefſes, wos.)t laſt inmitten with. a city lady — 
fi-rl.ng; but died of od age heitere he could being mu- 
ters to bear. Nor nt ed 1 here omit my worthy triad 
Mr. Hor geen, wie has often told us in the club, that 
for twenty years ſucciiively, upon the death of a child. 
les rich man, he tamediately drew cn his Roots, called 
for lis horte, and made up to the widow. When he is 
rallied upon his i} nge, Will, with his uſual gaety 
tells us, that he 2tways found her pre- engaged. 

Wilows are inde.d the great game ot your fcrtune- 
hunters. There is {cxrce 2 young fellow in the town of 
ſix feet high, that has not paſſed in review before one or 
other of theſe wealthy res. Hudibras's Cupid, who 


«6 —— took his ſtand 
„% Upon a widows jointure land,“ 


is daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling flames. 

zut as 107 widows, they irc uch a fubtle gencration cf 
people, that thy may he left to their oven conduct; or if 
"_- make a falſe ſtep in it, they are anſwerable for it to 
no body nt themſelves. The young innocent creatuis 
who have no knowiedge and experience of the world, ar 
thoſe whoſe faſety I would principally cenfult in this ſpe- 
culation. The ſtcaling of ſuch an cne ſhould, in my 
opinion, be as puniſhable as 2 rape. Where there is no 
judgment t!:ere is no choice; and why the inveigling 3 
weman before ſhe is come to years of diſcretion, fu 
not be 25 criminal as the ſeducing of her before the n 
ten years oul, I am at a lols to comprehend. L 
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No. CCCXII. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


od huic oſſicĩum, que laus, quod decns erit tanti, quod 
adipiſci cum dolore corporis velit qui dulorem ſummum 
malum ſibi perſuaſerit ? Quam porto quis ignominiam, 
quam turpitudinem non pertulerit, ut cftugiat dolorem, 
nid ſummum malum eſſe decreverit ? Tut. 


What duty will a man perſorm, what praiſe, what honour 


| will he think worth purchafing at the expence of his 


eaic, who 1s perſuaded that pain is the greateſt of evils ? 
And what ignominv, what haſencſs will he not ſubmit 
to, in order to avoid pain, it he has determined it to 
be the worlt of misfortunes ? 


II is a very melancholy reflection, that men are uſually 
Io weak, that it is ablolutcly neceſſary tor them to 
know furrow and pain, to be in their rigut tentes. Proſ- 
| perous people, for happy there are none, are hurried way 

with a tond ſenſe of their prezent condition, and thwught- 
k of the mutability of turtune : fortune is a term which 
we muſt uſe in fuch diſcourſes as theſe, for what is 
wrought by the unteen hand of the Diſpoſer of all things. 
gut methinks thedilpolition ot a md waickis truly great, 
that which makes mistcrtuncs and turrows little when 
ty befal ourtelves, great aud lamentable when they be- 
tal other men. The moſt unpardonable malefactor in the 
work! going to his death and bearing it with compoture, 
would win the pity of thoſe who ihoulg behold him: 
ul this not becauſe his calamity is deplcrable, but be- 
ciuſe he ſcems himſelt not to deplore it: we tutter for 
him who is leſs ſenſible of his own mitcry, and are in- 
dined to deſpile him who finks under the weight of his 
littreſles On the other hand, without any touch of envy, 
z temperate and well -· governed mind Io down on tuch 
3 arc exalted with ſuccets, wich a certain ſhane for the 
imd cility of human nature, that can ſo lar forget how 
ha ale it is to calamity, as to grow giddy with only the tul- 
pnce of forrow, which is the port ion of wil min, He 
%refore who turns bis face {om tis Unhappy man, Wit 

vor. IV Y V. ib 
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win nt look again when his eye is caſt upon modeſt for, 


row, who fhuns atfl ct ion like a contagion, docs but pam, 
per bmi 1 ior a Peiifice, and contract in him: 
gi ater uptiiculctyumilery by attempting to cictpeit, A 
gen lun, warre I happened to be latt night, tell into 
a tUCOULIE hie 1 thuught thewed a god wicernng iq 
him: he took nut.ce that whenever men have looked into 
their heute 166 tac idea of ihe excriloncy in human ma. 
fue e Ountit to conũitt in tultering atter a right 
manucer dd with 2 youd grace. Heroes arc alwavs draug 
beuleng er. ve, ittuggling with 2 tvertfitics, une: goi 
all de 0. hat un. pe, and having in the fervice ef man. 
kind a xiad vi apyCite to ih. uines and d ingers. The 

A. 4. 1am Wer, en to chrve, that it is rum this ſccttt 
— ot dun high merit which there is in patience under 
Calanulicy, tai h. Wiss of romuces, Win they - 
te! pt © un.ſh out cracters ot the hight excellence, 
Tal. a Anitu. e or things terrible; they raue a Bow Creation 
ot montteis, drogons, ol giants: where tue danger ends, 
the hero ccaies; when he has uon an empuc, cr ganrd 
his m. Tie, there t his Rory is not wor: hTClating. My 
friend carried his dict ww far as to ly, that it was 
fer A, en beings than nien to join happ.ncis and great- 
Nets in te zune iden; but chat in dur condition we have 
no conc ion Oi ur ivd EXCELN e, OF haroln, but 
As it is 1urrcun dd with 2 tha. c of dite. 

I* ts certainly the prop.r aucalien we ſhout] giveour- 
ſelv.s, to be prep<rei tor the i} cveuts and ae ens we 
arc o nu ct wih na lie want. nc O Be 4 cnc Of ler- 
row, Ou 1-{< or hs expe-la ion, we fo'ts n durchs 
with proipects of co ita t de icht, aid citroy in aur 
mins the cds di fort, tue and vr ue, wich thuuld ſup- 
Pur: us in uh urs us anguuh. The cunſt.nt puriutt of la- 
luce has in t 0. nechng n ckat au pnpro pr ior our be- 
ing. T.cre is i roy loher Helms in the Go. Hori 
to Dei. u, ne be tel, l, © low mirth, or immude- 
4 Fic TOW Mirquali y ct behaviour cher in praiperuj 
44 or ert. y, arc alk. ungrucctul in mn that is hon 
« dic. lo ration in wu circumta es is pecullar to 
genci cus m.. us: men of that ort ever l- Unc * 
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tions of health, and all other advantages of life, as if 
ty were liable to part with them, and when bert of 
then, reügn them with a greatne:s of mind which thews 
they xnow their value and duration. The con empt of 
picatirre is a certain preparatory tor the cunteinp GL, am 
without: this the wind is at it were tuen wiicrly oy an 
onfor een event; but he that hs al avs, dur rg ach 
and protherity, been abitinent inivs {ot ins, ni ys, 
u tu woril of d. iel ies, tlie re fl. x , that his anguith 
is not aggravated win the comparucn ct putt pleatures 
whic't up aid his prelent condemn. Tull, ul wa 
try after Pumpey, which gives us a good taſk. of the pleas 
un manner the men or wit and phil phy hu in ob! tunes 
« alleviating the dittr. Is ot life by the force of rea. on 
ad p.ulotophy. Pompcy, when he came to Rhodes, had 
acuri ity to v:11t the famous philo:upher Puſhcunmns ; but 
fincng im in nis fick beil, he bewailed the mister une 
that n. thould not hear a di.courſe trom him: but you 
may, anſwered Pulſilonins ; and immediately en cred in. u 
the pin! of tical philotopity , wich 1iys pain is not an 
evil, During the di. courie, upon every puncture he telt 
from his ditt-mper, he tiniled and cricu out, pain, pang 
de as inperiinent and troubleiome as you plcalc, I ſhall 
tæver own that thou art an cui. 


Mr. Spectator, 


HAVING ſeen in ſeveral of your papers, a concern 
tor the honour of the clergy, and their doing every 
ting as becomes their char..ctcr, and particularly per- 
, forming the public ſcrvice with a due zeal and devo- 
tion; I am the more encouraged to lay before them, by 
your means, teveral expreſſi us ue by fome of them in 
| their prayers before ſermon, which I am not well ſatis- 
fad iu: as their giving ſome titles and epithets to great 
men, which are indeed due to them in their teveral 
„tanks and ftations, but not properly uſed, I think, in 
our prayers. Is it not contradiction to lay, illuſtrious, 
* right reverend, and right honourable poor finners ? 
* Thele diſtinctions are tuited only to our ſtate here, and 
have no place in heaven? we tre they are omitted in 
Y 3 the 
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the liturgy ; which I think the clergy ſhould take foe | 
© their pattern in their own forms of Savetion. There 
is ancther exprethon which I would not mention, but 
* that I have heard it ſcveral times betore a learned con. 
« gregution, to bring in the laſt petition of the prayer in 
© the:e words, O let nat the Lord be angry and | will 
& ſpeak but this once; as if there was no difference 
i berween Abraham's interceding for Sodom, for which 
he had no Warrant as we can find, and our aſking thou 
things which we arc required to pray for; they would 


they did not make fuch petitions to him. There is 
another pretty tancy ; when a young man has a mind 
to let us know who gave him his ſcarf, he ſpeaks apa- 
rentheſis to the Almighty, bleſs, * as I am in 

« bcund to pray, the right honourable the countes; 
© is not that as much as to lay, bleſs her, for thou knowett 


I am her chaplam? 
"AE 
« 1.0. 


——— 


No. CCCXUI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
Exigite ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, 
Ut ni quis cera vultum facit Jur. 
Bid him beſides his daily pains employ, 

To form the tender manners of the boy, 

And work him, like a waxcu babe, with art, 

To perfect {yminctry iu ev'ry part. Cn. Darn. 


SHALL give the following letter no other recommend- 
ation, than by telling my readers that it comes from 
the ſame hand with that of lat Thuriday. 


*<35IR, 

I SEND you, according to my promiſe, ſome farthe 
thoughts on the education of youth, in which [ 
« incenil to diſcuſs that fan: cus queſtion, . Whetherthe 
* education 


theretore have much more rcaſon to fear his anger if | 
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* 
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ie educat ĩon at a public ſchool, or under a private tutur 
« iz to be preferred?“ 

As iome of the greateſt men in moſt ages have been 
of very dilferent opinions in this matter, I ſhall give a 
* ſhort account of what I think may be bett urged on 
© both ſi e, and afterwards leave every perſon to deter - 
mine {or himſclt. 

It is certain trom Suetonius, that the Romans thought 
* the education of their chillren 3 buſineis properly be- 
© |izing to the parents themſelves; and Plutarch, in 
the lite of Marcus Cato, tells us, that as foon as his 
ion was capable of Icarning, Cato would ſuffer no body 
© to teach him but himielt, though he had a ſervant 
named Chilo, who was an excellent grammarian, and 
© who taught a great many other youths. | 

On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more inclined 
* to public ichools and ſeminarics. 

© A private e:lucation promiſes in the firſt place virtue 


| * and good-brecding; a public ſchool manly aſſurance, 


© and an early knowledge in the ways of the world. 
Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatiie of Education, 
' confelles that there are inconveniencies to be feared on 
both ies © If,” fays he, „I keep my fon at home, 
„ he is in danger of becoming my young maſter; if L 
* tend him abroad, it is ſcarce ble to keep him 
© from the reigning contagion of rulenefs and vice. 
„will perhaps be more innocent at home, but more 
ignorant of the world, and more ſheepiſh when he 
* cones abroad.. However as this learned author af- 
t ſerts, that virtue is much more difficult to be attained 
© than knowledge of the world, and that vice is a more 
© ſtubborn, as well as a more dangerous fault than ſheep- 
© iſhnels, ke is altogether for a private education; and 
the more ſo, becaute he does not fee why a youth, with 
right management, might not attain the Lame affurance 
iu his father's houſe, as at a public ichool. To this 
end he adviſes parents to accuſtom their fons to what - 
* ever ſtrauge faces come to the houſe; to take them with 
* them when tiiey viſit their neighbours, and to engage 
them in converiation with men of pat anu breeding. 
L 3 , 
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t may he objected to this method, that converſation 
is not the only thing neceſſary, but that unleſs it bez 
converſation with fach as are in forme meature their 
equals in parts and ycars, there can be no room far 
emulation, contention. and feveral of the moſt 1 
paſſions of the mind; which, without being fometimg 
moved, by theſe means, may pcilibly contract a dulueſ 
an in{nibility. 
© Opec of the greateſt writers our nation ever produced 
obſerves, that a boy who forms parties, and makes 
himſelf popular in a ſcheol or a college, would act the 
ſame part with equal ee in a ſcnate or a privy- counſel; 
and Mr. Oſburn, ipcaking like a man verkd in the 
ways of the world, afhrm, that the well laying and cv. 
rying on of a den to rob an orchard, trains upaycuth 
inſenſihly to caution, ſetrecy, and cirtumſpection, and 
fits him for matters of gicater importance. 
© In ſhort a private education ſcems the moſt natur 
method for the forming, of a virtuors man; a public 
education for making a ran ct buſmeſs. The int 
u culd turniih cut a good ſubject for Plato's republic, 
the latter a meinber for a c munity over-run witha- 
tifice and corruption. 
It muſt hover be confeſſed, that a perſon at the 
head of a public {cheo! hos ſon ctimes fo many beys 
vnder his direction, that it is impoſſible he ſhould ex. 
tend a due propettien cf his cure to exc of them, 
This is however, in reli y, the fault of the age, in 
which we cften [oe twenty parents, who, thuvgh each 
expcits his fon ſhould be nde a 1cholor, are rot con- 
tent oc all together to make it worth while for any man 
of a liberal education to take upon him the care of ther 
mlkruction. 
In our great ſchoo!s indi ed this fault has been ef hie 
years rect ificcdl, to that we huve at preſent not only in- 
-enicus men for the chief maſters, but ſuch as have 
proper vfhers and aſliſtants under them, I mut nevet- 
theiels own, that for want of the ſame encouragement 
in the ec unt ru, we have mm y a promiſing genius ipeil 
cd and abuicu in toit little Ic uorites. 11 
an 
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un the more inclined to this opinion, having my- 
« ſ+lf experienced the uſage of two rural matters, each of 
then very unfit for the truſt they took upon them to 
duchiarge. The firſt impoſed mach more upon me than 
© my p4rts, though none of the weakeſt, could endure : 
an l wil me barbaroufly for not performing impoſſibi- 
«lifics. The latter was quite of another temper ; and 
a boy, who would run upon his errands, waſh his cot- 
fee: pot, or ring the bell, might have as little conver- 
ation with any of the cliflics as he thought fit. I 
© have known a lad of this place excuſed his exerciſe for 
e pſi tiny the cogk-· maid: and rememd er a neighbouring 
gentle m's fon was among us five years, molt of which 
time he enployel in airing and watering our maiter's 
„Sue pal. I tcorned to compound for my faults, by 
dun any of theſe elegant offices, an was accordingiy 


| *the baſt ſcholar, and the worſt uſcl of any boy in the 


6 {c!::0l, 

© I ch all conclude this diſcourſe with an advantage men- 
tian by Quintilian, as accompanving a public ny 
© of education, which I have not vet taken notice of ; 
numncly, thut we very often contract luch triendſhips at 
, _ as are a ſervice to us all the following parts of 
cu hes, 

{I ſhall give you under this heal, a ſtory very well 
knn to ſcveral pertons, and which you may nd 
© upon us real truth. 

Every one, who is acquainted with Weſtminſter- 
*{chool, knows that there is a curtain which uſed to be 
var dan acrvis the room, to ſeparate the upper ſchool 
hom the lower. A youth happened, by f me miſ- 
chance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain: the ſeve- 
© rity of the maſter was too well known for the criminal 
to expect any parton for ſuch a fault; fo that the boy, 
* who was of a meek temper, was terrific to death at 
the thoughts of his appearance, when his friend who 
* {it next to him, bade him be of cheer, for that 
* he would take the fault on himſelt, He kept his word 
t accordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
nun, tlu civil war broke cut, ut which dur two —__ 

6 
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took the oppoſite fides, one of them followed the per- 
* hament, the other the royal arty. 

As their tempers were — the youth, who had 
© torn he curtain, endeavoured to raile him elt on the 
© civil lift, and the other, who had borne the blame of 
© it, on the military: the firit tucceeded fo Woll, that he 
© was in a ſhort time made a judge under the Protector. 
© The other was engged in the unhappy enterpriſe of 
© Penruddock and Grove in the wett. I fuppole, Sir, I 
need nut acquaint you with the event of that under. 
taking. Every one knows that the royal party waz 
© routed, and all the heads of tizem, among whom was 
© the curtain champion, impriſoned at Exeter. It 
© pened to he his friend's lot at that time to go the 
ern circuit: the trial of the rebels, as they were then 
called, was very ſhort, and nothing now remained 
hut to pats ſentence on them; when the judge hearing 
© the name ot his old friend, and obſerving his face 
© more attentively, which he had not feen for 
years, aſked him, if he was not formerly a Weſtminkter- 
© {cholar ? By the anſwer, he was foon convinced that it 
© was his former generuus friend; and, without faying 
© any thing more at that time, male the beit of his way 
to London, where employing all his power and interett 
© with the Protector, he ſaved his friend trom the fate of 
© his unhappy alk cates. 

© The gentleman, whoſe life was thus preſerved by 
© the gratitude of his ſchool-tellow, was atterwards the 
*{athir of a fon, whem he lived to fee promcted in the 
church, and who Rl det vedly fills oue of the highett 
5 ſtutiuns in it.” ; * 
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No. CCCXIV. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 
Tandem define matrem 
Tempcitiva [equi viro. Ho x. 


Attend thy mother's heels no more, 
Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. 
Caren. 
c Mr. Spectator, Feb. 75 1711-12. 


Ai a young man about eighteen years of age, and 
« | have been in love with a young woman of the fame 


a age about this half year. I go to ſce her fix days in 


© the weex, but never could have the happineſs of being 
« with her 1lone. If any of her friends are at home ſhe 
« will tce me in their company; but if they be not in the 
way, ſhe flies to her chamber. I can ditcover no ſigus 


f her averſion; but either a fear of falling into the 
| *roil> of matrimony, or a childiſh timidity, deprives us 


© ct an n.erview apart, and drives us upon the dithculty 


dot Linguithing out our lives in fruicleſs expectation. 
Nor, Xlr. Sp:'Fater, if you think us ripe tor œcõοnο- 


© my, periuade the dear creature, that to pine away into 
bharrenneis and deformity under a mother's ſhade, is 
not fo honourable, nor docs the appear to amiable, as 
6 ſhe woull in full bloom. 


[Tacre is a great deal left out beforc he concludes. 


Mr. Spectator, 
© Your humble ſervant, 
© BoB HARMLESS. 


F this gentleman he really no more than eighteen, I 
mutt do him the juſtice to ſay he is the mult know- 
wg wtant I have yet met with. He does not, I tear, 
vr un ſerſtaml, that all he thinks of is auother woman; 
tritore, until he has given a further account of him- 
kit, tlie young lady is hercby directed ty kcep cloſe to 

her muther , . 
TI cannot 
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I cannot comply with the requeſt ot Nr. Trott's le. 
ter ; bu! let it go juſt as it came to my hands, for being 
fo familiar with the old ge. lomaung, as rovylh as hei tg 
him. Since Mr. Irott has an anibilion to n ake him hi; 
tat her- in- law, le ought to treat him with more reſpeſt; 
belides, his ftyle tu me might have been more diſtant than 
he has thought fit to atiord me: mercover. his miſts 
ſhail continue in her continen ent, until he has lound at 
which word in his letter is not rigiutly ipelt. 


Mr. Spectator, 
U I SHALL ever cn my {If vour oblige humble fer. 
o 


rant fer the advice yeu gave we concerning wy 
dancing; which ualuckiiy came tco late: for, as [ 
* Bid, I would not leave off capering until 1 had you 
op. nion of the matter; I was at our fameus aſſ. b 
© the day hetore I recorved your papers, and thert was 
© obterved by an oli gentleman, who was informed Ila 
T a ref; 
© nificant little fellow, and fait that for the future e 
* would take care ot his cid; fo that he did not dont 
© but to croſs my amorous inclina ions. The hay u 
© confined to her chamber, and tor my part I am ready 
© to hang myliclt with the thoughts that 1 have danced 
© mylelt out of favour with her father. I hope yuu 
© will parden the trouble I give; Luut ſhall take it tir 2 
© mighty favour, it you will g.ve me a lite le more of your 
© advice to put me in a right way to cheat the old dragua 
© and obtain my miſtreis. I am once more, 

| Ser, 

Vork, Feb. 23, *©* Your obliged humble ſervart, 


1711-12. JlJonx Torr. 


© Let me defire you to make what alterations you 
© pleaſe, and inert this as ſoon as pufible. Faden 
© miltakes by haſte.” 


I NEVER do pardon miſtakes by haſte, 
Tis SPECTATOL. 
alk, 


75 * * . - 9 
pect for his daughter; lu told me I was an ivg- 
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«SIR, Feb. 27, 2711-12 


6 8 AY he io kind as to let me know wat you efterm 


to be the chict qualincation of a good poet, efye- 
tle of one who writes plays; an vou wall very 
6 much oblige, 
Sir, your very hunble ſervant, 


N. B.“ 


To be a very well bred man, 
Tas SPECT ATAR. 
Mr. Speer ator, 


4 \ U are to know that I am naturally brave, and 
( _ lighting as well as any man in Engl nd. 
ius teten; T of mine mcs me cx. rene iy de- 
nglitœu pre bat ies on the tage. I give you this 
ftr 5 to ca: pi: ain to you, that Ni colin. refuled to 
gra! in nat part vi the oper ivr waica I le 
malt I ovicrve it is became 4 cult "ny tha: 
& when er any gentlemen arc particularly plea i with 
"0g 7, at fiietr crying out Encore or Altro Volt, the 
bp rior. ner is 10 obliging as to ling it over ain. I 
was at the opera the Tt time -1-datpes was perior. ne.. 
At tust part of it wave the hero eng r Ss Wie tlie 
hem, the gracctul ma mer wih which he put that 
t. rrihic mont. r to death. Cave mei great a lcul t. 5 
eau at tlie fun time fo juſt a {.nie of t at ge 1 1's 
rep LY and conduct, that I could not jorbeor de- 
rug "OLD ition of it, Ly crying gut Aro Volta, 
ein a very able voice; an my lriends flatter me 
tl t 1 proncu iced the wers wich a tolrable good 
vaCCENTY cunts. "ring that was but the thir 4 opera 1 hu 
erer len Lil "7s 15 ie. * «ig NW hit: ling Ut this, 
6there was fo littl. regard hal to me, that the [vn 
us carried oft, ail went to beds without being all- 
et any more that night. Now, Sir, pray conuly 
tat I did not un. 5 a wor of what Nr. N Colin 
_ to this crucl creature 3 "belies J have no cor tor 


> Lhe 


* 

+ ale. 
* 

» 
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emule ; bo 22 during the long dupute UL Cween tem, 
$ tlic 9 cmertaiullen: 1 had was from my 1 ; 
6 why 
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* why then have I not as much right to have 

© ful action repeated as another has a pleaſing tound, 
© fince he hears only as I only ſee, and we neither of 
© us know that there is any reaſonable thing a doing? 
© Pray, Sir, ſettle the buſimels of this claim in the =_ 
cnc, and let us know when we may cry Altro Volts, 
« Anglice, „ again, again, for the future. I am an 
© Engliflunan, and expect ſome reaſon or other to be given 
© mie, and perhaps an ordinary one may terve ; but [ 
© expect your anlwer. 


© I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Tong RExTrees.* 
kr. Spectator, Nov. 29. 


© YOU mult give me leave, amongſt the reſt of your 
0 female correſpondents, to addreſs vuu about an 
© affair which has already given you many a ſipecula- 
© tion; and which, I know, I need not tell you hate 
© had a very happy influence over the adult part of our 
© ſex: but as many of us are either too old to len, er 
too obſtinate in the purſuit of the vanities, which 
© have been bred up with us from our intancy, and all 
© of us quitting the ſtage whillt you are prompting us 
© ko act our part well; yuu ought, methinks, rather to 
turn your inſtructions for the benefit of that part of our 
© tex who are yet in their native innocence, and ignorant 
* of the vices and that variety of unhappinclſes that reign 
© amongſt us* 

© I muſt tell you, Mr. SpeFator, tliat it is as much 
A part of your otfice to oycrice the cducat ion of tic te. 
© male part of the nation, as well as of the walez aud 
© to convince the world you are not partial, ny Proc 
© to detect the imal-2dminittration of yore es 25 luc- 
« ceſsfully as you have expoſed that of pula;;ugus ; al 
« reicuc our ſex from the prejudice and tyranny of eu. 
© tion as well as that of your own, who without your 
© ſcatonable interpoſition are like to improve upon the 
© vices that are now in vogue. 10 
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I who know the dignity cf your poſt, as Se Fator 
o and tue nuihirty a filtul eye ought to bear in the te- 
male world, coutd not forbear comulting von, and by 
your advice in to critical a point, ais that of the edu- 
canton of young gentlewomen. Having already pro- 
vided myielt wit a very convenient heult in a goed 
air, I am not without hope but that you will promote 
this grnerons den. In ult fart her tell you, Sir, that 
ail wid fall be conanttted to mim conauet, betides the 
mat 2ccompliſhments ot the neadic, dancing, an the 
French tongue, ſnall nat fatito be yuur conſt unt rears. 
« It is therefore my mum le petition, that you will en- 
© tertaln the town on this important ſubject, and ſo far 
obli e 4 kranygery is te rally a curiutity ant inquiry ia 
© ry beat, by publifliug the tullowing advertitements 

6 1 un, Sin, 


6 Youur content admirer, 
2 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


was formerly kept on NMile-Eni-Green, being laid 
down, there is now one iet up alioit oppoſite to it at 
the two Golden-Balls, and much more convenient in 
every reſpect; where, beſi les the common inftructions 
given to young gentle women, they will be taugat the 
whole art of puſtry an! pre.crviag, with whatever may 
render them accompliſhed. Thotr who pleats to make 
trial of the vigilance and ability of the perſons con- 
cerned may enquire at the ü. Golden-Balls on Nlile- 
End-Green near Stepney, where they will receive fur- 
« ther ſatĩs faction. 

© This is to give notice, that the Sr. rater, has taken 
upon him to be viſitant of all beariag ſchools warre 
young women are educated ; and «-li-ns to proceed in 
the laid office after the ſame manner that viſitants of 
* colleges do in the two famous unixcrũties of tus ** 

WA 6+ 


The boarding- chool for reurg gentlewomen, which 
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„% All lor ers wits write to the e r, are deſired to 
& f rher one expoett a which is in malt of the le. 
&« pers, wn lm eiter one ante nes or want of invention, 
„ n lis trac of not abort oro than women in the 
« whole worlkl; vic Sue has a ber all that is vam 
6s Lic 4 woman,” 
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Nec dens interſit, nift d: gaus vindice nodus 
Iucideru 


Hon. 


Never vteſume to make a God appear, 
but tor a buttneſs worthy of a God. Roscomnor, 


EI ORO adtviies a poet to conſi ler thoronghly the 
na ute and ores of his genius. Milton ſcem 
to haue xa perefily well, wherein his ſtrength la, 
an | lis theret re een a ſuhject int rely conformableto 
tue ments of wmcn he wis maler. As his genins 
Vis won bertulig turned to the ſublime, his ſubject is the 
est that cout have entete | mito the thoughts uf man. 
Every then u ws ruiy great und attoniſhing, has a place 
inn. Fac Whole 1... the intellectual world; the 
chtios, ain. the c n: Reaven, carth, and heli; ener 
in. o ihe conſt. 110 t hs p em. 

Ila ung in de fle ani U od books repreſented the 
inter wi wer with all its hutrors, the thread of his fable 
nat ur ly lends hun into the oppriltc regions of bliisand 

lorv. 

It AHlihen's majcd y forſabes him any where, it is in 
tho e urs u las pocm, wirre the dive perlens ur 
in rug ui, ſprakers. One may I thinæ, obſerve, 
t r prercels with a kin 0: trar and trem- 
b. „ vic he deteribes the ſentiments of the Ab 
mM.” de dares net give his imaginatson its 
pi, n cans to confine hinitelf to zuch thougats 
as e d en irom the books of the moſt orthodox di- 
vnc, and to ſuchi expreſſions as may be met with in 

cpu 


„ 
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ſ{ipture. The bewtics, therefore, hich we are to 
lock tur in theie ſpeeches, are not of a p tical nature, 
nor io proper to fill he mind with tentuments of gr.n- 
deur, as with thoughts of deren. Ihe patlions, 


which they are deſigne to rale, we a divine love and 


ngens tear, The particubr by of the lpecches 
m tc thre book, corhitts. in that flithcls and pur. pi 
du of ityic, in weich ti port has couched thee greats 
et ottcrics or Enſtianitys an cnn together, in 2 
* lar ichene, the whole wilpentation of Prividiince 
iti. re: pert to man. He has pRiented ail the abs 
ue Coultrmes of predettinatien, tree-will and grace, 
as ally the grent points of incarnation and redemptions 
winch naturally grow up in a poem that treats of the tall 
vi man, wich great energy of exprefiton ar in a clearer 
and ſtronger hight than Lt ever met with in any other 
writer. As theſe points are dry in themtelves to the ge- 
nerality of readers, the conc ic and clear manner in which 
he has treated them, is very much to be admired, as 18 
likewiie that particular art which he has mace ute of in 
the interſperſing of all thoſe graces oi puctry, which the 
lubj.ct was capable of receiving. | 

Tue ſurvey of the whole creation, and of every thing 
that is tranſacted in it is a proſpect worti:y of onni- 
ſcience; and as much above that in which Virgil has 
drown his Jupiter, as the chriſtian idea or the Supreme 
Being is more raticnal aud zublime than that ct the hea- 
thens. The particular objects on which he is de ſeribed 
to have caſt his eye, are repreſented in the melt beautiful 
and lively manner. | 


Now had th* Almighty Father from above 
From the pure Empyrean where he fits 
High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye, 
His own works and thctr works at once to view. 
About him ail the ſanctities of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and frem his ſi ht receiv'd 
Beattude patt uti'rance: on his right 
The radient image of his glory fat, 
His only fon. On car.h he fir ſt beheid 
Out two fult parents, yet the ouly tuo 
4 Of 
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Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd, 


Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Vninterrupted joy, unzival'd love, 

In blifslui tolgude. He then furtey'd 

Hell and the ;viph between, and in there 

Coalling the wail of heaven on ths ide night, 

In the dun air jublime; and ready now 

To ſtoop with wearied wings, ard willing fect 

On ihe bare outſide of this world that ſcem'd 

Firm land imboſom'd without firmament; 

Uncertain winch, in occau or in air. 

I:;m God beholding from his proſpect higli, 

Wehcrein paſt, pre ſent, future he beholds, 

Thus to his only fon totcſceing ſpake. 


Satan's appreach to the coniines of the creation is 
fincly imaged in the beg unin; at the ſpcech which imme- 
diatecly tllows. Ile cites of this Ipecch in the biffed 
ſpirits, and in the divine perien to whom it was aadreſ. 
ed, cannct but il tte mind of the reader wich a fag 
picaſure and complacency. 

Thus while God ſpake, ambroſial fragrance fill'd 
All hcav'n, and in the blelled ſpirits elect 

Senſe of new joy incilebic © iltus'd, 

Beyond compare the don of God was ſeen 

Moſt glorious; in kim ail his Father ſhone 
Subſtantially expreſs'd; ard in his face 

Divine compaſſion vitily appear'd 

Love without end, and without meaſure grace. 

I need not point cut the beauty of that circumſtance, 
wherein the whole hoſt of angels are repre:nted as Rand- 
ing mute; nor ſhew how proper ti: caſion was to 
duce ſuch a fileace in heaven. The ciote or this divine 
colloquy, with the hymn of angels that follows upon it, 
arc fo wonderfully beautiful and pcetical, hat 1 ſhould 
not forbear interting the v ole patiage, if the bounds d 
my paper would give me leave. 

No ſooner had th' Almighty ceaſed, but all 
The multitude of angels with a ſhout 

(Loud as from numbers without numbers, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, hea'va rung With 
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W'th jubilee, and loud hoſannas ſill'd 
Th' eternal regions; &c. &c. 


Satan's walk upon the outſide of the univerſe, which 
at a diſtance appeared to ham of a globular form, but, 
upon his nearer approach, looked like an unbounded plain, 
is natural and noble: as his roaming upon the frontiers 
of the creation between that mais ot matter, which was 
wrought into a world, and that ſhapek fs unformed heap 
of materials, which ſtil! lay in — and conſuſion, 
frrikes the imagination with ſomething aftoniſkingly 
great and wild. I have before ſpoken of the limbo of 
ranity, which the poet places upon this outermoſt ſur- 
face of the univerſe, and jhall here explain myſelf more 
at large on that, and other parts of the pcem, which 
are of the ſame ſhadowy nature, 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of an epic 
ſhould abound in circumſtances that are both credible 
and aſtoniſhing ; or as the French critics chook: to 
phraſe it, the ſhould be filled with the probable and 
the marvellous. This rule is as fine and juſt as any in 
Ariſtotle's whole art of poctry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true hiſtory ; if it is only marvellous, it is no better 
than a romance. The great ſecret therefore of heroic 
poetry is to relate ſuch circumſtances as may produce 
wm the reader at the ſame time both belief and aftow;h- 
ment. This is —_ to paſs in a well choſen table, 
by the account of tuch things as have really happened, 
or at leaſt of ſuch things ws, So happened according to 
the received opinions of mankind. Milton's fable is a 
maſter-piece of this nat ure; as the war in heaven, the 
condition of the fallen angels, the ſtate of innocence, the 
temptation of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, though 
they are very aſtoniſhing in themſclves, are not only cre- 
Uble, but actual points of faith, 

The next method of reconciling miracles with cre- 
dbility, is by a happy invention ot the poct; as in par- 
ticular, when he introduces agents of a ſuperior nature, 
who are capable of effetting what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary courſe of 
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things. Ulvſſcs's up being turned into 2 rock, and 
Anas flect imo a thoal of water-nymphs, though 
they are very ſrrprifing accidents, are nevertheleſs 
buble when we vorw told chat they were the gods who 
thus transformed them. It is this kind of machi 
which fills the poems both of Homer and Virgil with 
ſuch circumſtances as are wonderful but not un poilzb 
and ſo frequently produce in the reader the moſt ple: 
paſſion that can ritc in the mind of man, which is admi- 
ration. If there be any inſtance in the ZEneid liable 
to exception upon this account, it is in the beginning of 
the third book, where ZEncas is repreſented as tearing 
up the myrtle that dropped blocd. To quality this 
wonderful circur: ſtance, Pulydorus tells a ftory from 
the root of the myrtle, that the barbaruus inhabitants 
of the country having pierced him with ſpears and ar. 
rows, the weed wh:ch was left in his body took root in 
his wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding tree. This 
circumſtance ferms to have the marvcllcus without the 
probablc, hecauſe it is repreſented as proceeding from 
natural cauſes, without the — ＋ of any God, or 
other fupernatural power capable of producing it. 
The * and 5 grow of themſelves without lo 
much as the modern help of inchantment. If we 
look into the fiction of Milton's fable, though we find 
it full of ſurpriſing incidents, they are generally ſuited 
to our notions of the things and perſons deſcribed, 
and tempered with a duc mcafure of probability. I 
muſt only make an exception to the limbo of vanity, 
with his epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of his ima- 
ginary perſons in his chacs. Theſe paſſages are aſto- 
niſhing, "Oe ; the n—_ cannot Ls far =» 
* u 5 as to ſte a poſſibility in them; 

— the deſcription of dreams and ſhadows, not of thi 

or perſous. I know that many critics look upon 
ſtories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the whole 
Odyfley and Iliad, to be allegories; but allowing this to 
be true, they are fables, which conſidering the opinions 
of mankind that prevailed in the age of the poet, might 
pellibly have been according to letter. The = 
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tus are ſuch as might have acted what is aſcribed to 
them, as the circumitances in which they are repr: {nt - 
el, might poliibly have been truths and realities. This 
app.:rance of probability is fo abſfolutcly requiſite in 
tc greater Kinds of poetry, that Ariſtotle obſerves the 
ancient tragic writers made uſe of the names of ſuch 
great men as had actually lived in the world, though 
the tragedy procecded upon adventures they were 
r. ver cugaged in, on purpoſe to make the ſubject more 
crult lv, In a word, beſides the hidden meaning of an 
epic allegory, the plain literal ſenſe ought to appear 
probable. Tue Rory ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary 
realer may acquieke in, whatever natural, moral, or 
li. ical truth may be diſcovered in it by men of greater 
penetration. 

San, atter having long wandered upon the ſurface, 
or ountmoſt wall of the univerſe, diſcovers at laſt a wide 
gap in it, which led into the creation, and is deſcribed 
as the opening through which the angels paſs to and 
tro into the lower world, upon their errands to man- 
kind. His fitting upon the brink of this paſſage and 
taking 2 furvey of the whole face of nature that 
pared to him new and freſh in all its beauties, with 
te tnile illuſtrating this circumſtance, fills the mind of 
the r:ader with as ſurpriſing and glorious an idea as 
any that arifes in the whole poem. He looks down 
to that vaſt hollow of the univerſe with the eye, 
o7, as Milton calls it in his firſt book, with the ken of 
a angel. He furveys all the wonders in this immenſe 
unpluthentre that lie between both the poles of heaven, 
and takes in at one view the whole round of the creation. 

His flight between the ſeveral worlds that ſhined on 
every ſale of him, with the particular deſcription of the 
fun, are let forih in all the wantonneſs of a luxuriant 
imagination. His ſhape, ſpeech and behaviour upon his 
transforming himielf into an angel of light, are touched 
with exquiſite beauty. The poet's thouglit of directing 
Satan to tac ſung, which in the vulgar opinion at man- 
kind is the moſt conſpicuous part of the creation, and 
tie placing in it an angel, is a circumſtance very finely 

contrived 
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centrived, and the more adi uſted to a poetical probabili. 
ty, as it was a received dettrive among the moſt famous 
philoſophers, that every 67) had its intelligence; and as 
an apoſtlc in ſacred writ is £14 to haqe been much an an- 
gel in the fun. In the ante er which this angel returns 
to the diſguiſed evil iti, there is iuch a becuming ma- 
jeſty as is altogether ſuitable to a ſuperior Being. The 
part of it in which he repretents himſelf as pretent at the 
creation, is very noble in itfell, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requiſite to prepare the reader 
for what tullows in the feventh beck. 


I faw when at his word the formleſs maſs, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap; 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, tivod vait infinitude confin'd ; 
Till at his ſecond bidding daikneſs fled, 

Light ſhone, &c, 


In the following part of the ſpeech he points out the 
earth with tuch circumitunces, that the reader can ſcaree 
forbear fancy ing himtclt employed en the fame diſtaat 
view of it. 


Look downward on the globe whoſe hither fide 
With light from hence, tho” but reflected, ſhines; 
That place is earth, the ſcat of man, that light 
His day, &c. 


I muſt not conclude my reflexions upon this third 
book cf Paradiſe Loſt, without taking notice of that ct- 
lebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens, ard 


which certainly deſerves all the prailes that have been 


given it; though as I have betcre hinted, it may rather 
be looked on as an excreicence, than as an effent ial part 
of the poem. The lame obtervation might be àpplie 

to that beuutiſul digriti un upon hypccrity in the lame 
book. L 
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Libertas; que ſera, tamen reſpexit inertem. VIA. 


Freedom, which came at length, tho' flow to come. 
Darorx. 


6 lr. Spectator, 


| TF vu ver read a letter which is ſent with the 
c move pl-ature for the reality of its complaints, 
„nu may nave reaton to hope tor a favourable ac- 


| * (pance z and if time be the moſt irretrievable lois, 


« the regrets wulch follow will be thoug't, I hope, the 
© oft jultifiavle. Tac regaining of my liberty trom a 
© lag tare of nulclence and inactivity, and the deſire 

e of ccatting the farther incroachment of idlenets, make 

© me apply to you; and the uncalineſs with which I 


{ * r-colle:t the . years, and the apprehenſions with 


© whic't I expect the future, ſoon determine me to it. 
« Idleneis is fo general a diſtemper, that I cannot but 
« imgine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be of uni- 
vert ue. There is hardly any one perſon without 
© ome allay of it; and thoutanls befides mytelf ſpendl 
© mure time in an idle uncertainty which to begin firit 
© of two affairs, than would have been ſufficient to have 
ended them both. The occaſion of this ſeems to be 
i © the want of ſome necelfary employment, to put the 
© lpirits in motion, and awaken them out of their le- 
* trargy: if I had leſs leiſure, I ſhould have more 3 
* tor 1 ſhould then find my time diſtinguiſhed into por- 
© tons, ſome for bulinels, and others far the indulging 
© of pleaſures: but now one face of indolence over- 
* {preuls the whole, and I have no land- mark to direct 
* my{clt by. Were one's time a little ſtraintned by bu- 
© pets, like water incloſed in its banks, it would have 
* jlome determined courſe; but unleſs it be put into 
© fume channel it has no current, but becomes a de- 
$ luge without cither uſe or motion, 

Whew 
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When Scanderbeg print of Fpiras was dead, the 
Turks who tai pu tou 0 elt the ierce ct his ann 
in the hates he nnd won rem them, imagine d that 
by wear mg 1 picce of hu, bones near their heart, 
fheni4{ be awvunywtet with a vigour and torce like tg 
that which wirired him when aving. s 1 am lie 
to be but of little wie wilt Þ hive, Lam : olv ed t 
do what god 1 can attcy at dect ic; and bse ate 
corny dete my bones to be Gitpolert ot in tt 
mann. tor the scat oft my countrymen, who are 
truubled vith tru viorbiicant a degree of fire. Al 
tex hunters, upon worrimg we, woutd in à Mort ture 
be beaugut to none their beds in a morning, ad 
perhaps n quit tem uin ee ret at ten : init. ad of 
hurry wg away te tie a poor animal, ard zun away 
from their own theughts, a chair or a charict wouki 
be thought the meit Cetrable means of pertorming a 
remove trom one place ty another. It ſheuli be acure 
for the unnatural dere of Jahn Trot tor dancing, and 
a ſpecific to lien the inclitation Mrs. Fidget has to 
motion, and caule her always to give her approbatica 
to the pretent place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptra 
muminy was ever halt ſo ufetul in phyfic, 2s I thoult 
be to theſe feveriſh conit:tuticns, to reprets the vickut 
fallies of youth, and give cach action us proper weigat 
and repote. 

© I can ſtifle any viclent inclinatiun, and oppote a 
torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, with 
ſucceſs. But indolence is a ſtream which flows fl 
on, but yet undermines the foundation of every vu- 
tue. A vice of a mere lively nature were a more de- 
firable tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, which gies 
a tincturc of its nature to every action of one's lite. 
It were as little kazard to be toft in a ſtorm, as to lie 
thus perp«tuzliy becoined : and it is to no purpeſe to 
have with on the {cd of a theuſand goud qualities, 
if we want the viceur aud reiolution neceffary tor ue 
exerting them. Leath brings all pericns back to 
equality; and this image of it, this uun ber ot the 
mand, kaves nv duzcace between tic SIcateit 911 
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| « and the meanzit unteritanJing: a faculty of doing 
e thats remurk chly praie- worthy thus conceal-d, is af 
no mie utc to the Ow; , tuin a heap ot gold to the 
6 nen vn dares nat ute 1˙ 

4 Fa-mortrowis till the i fatal time chen all is to he 


G yt + 2 © 


Q recti: tomorrow come, it gore, and till J pleaie 
= molt with the melow, lulu 1 oe the reality; un- 
„ e randivi that the Preicnt tne alu is Our, the tu: ure 


— 
LL 


vet und ern, ani the paſt is dead, and can only live, 
is harcnts in ther children, in the actions it has pro- 
Gor . 

Fhe time we live gucht not to he computed by the 
na er of cars, but b tis uſe that has been made 
© of it 5 thus bh is nat the extent of ground, but the yearly 
r t whictii :! gives he v. lug, de tue ctate. Wretched 
„ amt thouzTlef, cre ture, in the 0al7 place where co- 


1 
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is | ** tuuine:s were a virtue we turn regale! Nothing 
* « lies — our hands with inch uncaincls, nor has there 
ad {4 » nec 10 inan Ge" ICS 10 ö way one hung, as to make it 
79 6 op de awiy mmpIreoap ivy and to ny purpe ft. A ſhill- 
42 6 my fall be bY Aras. 0 * wien 0. ac hilit that which 
2 is we the price ui An <lrate, „ hung away with dile 
14 6 reid an. l conte.apt. The. is na bing now-a-days 
ue 62 huch avoid, ts 2 Clit ons imnorovement of every 
I port of time; it is a we. ya mutt be thunned as one 
| 6 tenders the nau of a wit wy i frag genius, and as 

8 |} * cn. fears the dion iing character of a lth cicus plodder: 
ity „ hy: notwit vt hin; 4 tl: 35 b £0 Ateit v its any 1e 
wy | bes produced bought iar gthe; wite 3 tor ho can think 
u- c it i. r Socrates or Demoſthene let un; reputation, by 
de- 6th continual pains ban 1 cn the deli cts 
ws | * ant improving ie glts of nuurc. All are acquainted 
ite. © with the nbour ant aui y win waich Tully ac- 
lie © quiret his ctagqucnce., Sethe in his letters to Lucilius 
to 6 alles m, tiere wis act a dur in ch. ch he did not 
ies Cettliuy write ſorneiliing, or red und cpitomize ſome 
1 al auiher; al i bende Plny in cac of his let- 


les, 
ue 
2 # leis, where he gives an acc of the various methods 
the * he nicd to fil) ab every vacancy of tin: e, after ſeveral 
uus 0 an plot aeats v nch he cui nete, lays he 
wd : 6 I kunt 3 


| 
| 
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I hunt; but even then I carry with me a pocket- bock, 
that whillt my iervants are buked in ditpotulig of the 
« nets and other matters, I may be employed in fome. = 
thing that may be uſctul to me in fructics 3 and that F * 
I mils of my game, I may at the leatt bring home fare 
« of my own x Carved with we, and nut have the moti- 
e fkcaticn of having caught nothing all day. 
Thus, Sir, you tre kow rany examples I recal tg 
mind, and what arguments I utc with mytelf, tor. 
gan my liberty: but as I am atraid it is no ordlin ay 
perwahion that will be of fervi e, I ſhall expect yaur 
thoughts cn this ubie ct, with the greateſt impatience, 
eſpecially ſince the good will not be confined to re 
alone, but will be ot univerſal utc. For there is ma 
hopes of amendment where n. en are pleaſed with ther 
rum, and whiltt they think I:z:;nc!s is a deſirble cha. 
rackey + whether it be that they Uke the ſtate itlelf, u 
tht they think it gives tim a row lune when theya 
exert tlmielves, teemingiy to be able to do that with 
out labour and application, whica others attain to bu 
with tue greateſt diligencr. 
Jam, Sir, 
* Your moſt obliged humble fervant, 
© SAHL SLACE. 


Ciytander to Cleone. 
C \{:.uamy 
c PERMISSION to love vou is all that I deſire, to 
6 conquer all the ditieu!t ics tote nbout vou place in 
my wur, to furmount and acquire all thule qualifies 
© kicks You expect in 142: aha pretends to the hunourd 
© bem, r 


6 NT R 1's 
* \ ir melt humble fervant, 
* CLYTAXDER, 
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e———Fruges conſumere nati, Hon. 
Born to drink and cat. Carkcn. 


UGUSTUS, a few moments before his death, aſked 
his friends who ſtood about him, if they thought 


| he had ated his — well; and upon receiving ſuch 
t 


an anſwer as was o his extraordinary merit, Let 
« me then,” ſays he, go off the ſtage with your ap- 
« plauſe j uſing the expreſſion with which the Roman 
ators made their exit at the concluſion of a dramatic 


piece. I could with that men, while they are in health, 


would conſider well the nature of the part they are en- 
caged in, and what figure it will make in the 1inds of 
thoſe they leave behind them: whether it was worth 
coming into the world for; whether it be luitable to a 
reaſonable being; in ſhort, whether it appears grace- 
ful in this life, or will turn to an advantage in the next. 
Let the ſycophant, or butfoon, the ſatiriſt, or the good 
companion, conſider with himſclf, when his body thall 
be laid in the grave, and his foul paſs into another ttate 
of exiſtence, how much it would redound to his praiſe 
to have it ſaid of him, that no man in England eat bet- 


| ter, that he had an admirable talent at turning his 


friends into ridicule, that no body out-did him at an 


| -natured jeſt, or that he never went to bed before he 


had diſpatched his third bottle. Theſe are, however, 
rery common funeral orations, and elogiums on deceaſed 


| perions who have ated among mankind with fome 
| figure and reputation. 


But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies, they 


| are ſuch as are not likely to be remembered a moment 
| aſter their diſappearance. They leave bein them no 


traces of their exiſtence, but are furgottun as though 


| they had never been. They are neither wanted by the 


— regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the 
ned. They are neither milled in the commonwealth, 


| nor lamented by private perſons. Tusir Actions are ot 
| / 


\ a no 
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no fignificancy to mankind, and might have been per. 
formed by creatures of much leis diguity than thoſe who 
are diſtinguiſhed by the faculty of reaſon. An eminent 
French author ſpeaks fomewiucre to the following pur. 
pole; I have otten ſeen from my chamber window two 
n23c creatures, both of them of an erect countenance 
an endowed with reaſon. Thete two intellectual beings 
are employed frum morning to night, in rubbing two 
ſmooth ſtones one upon another; that is, as the vulgar 
phraſe it, in poliſhing marble. 

My friend, Sir Anlrew Freeport, as we were ſitting 
in the club laſt nig, gave us an account of a fober eiti- 
zen, who died a tew days fiice. Tuis honeſt man 
of greater cunicquence in his own thoughts, than in the 
eve of the world, had for fone years patt Kept a journal 
of his life. Sir Arzdrew ſhewed us one week of it. 
Since the eccurrences jet down in it mark out tuch a road 
of action as that I have been {peaking of I ſhall preſent 
my reader with a faithful copy of it; after having firt 
intormed him, that the deccaled perlon hid in hi, youth 
been bred to trade, but finding himtelf not io well turned 
for buline!s, he had for ſeveral years laſt paſt lived alto- 
gether upon a moderate annuity. 


No xh M, eight of the clock. I put on my clothes, 
and walke.l into the parlour. 
Nine ot the clock ditt. Tied my knee-ftrings, and 


wuaſhed my hands. 


Hours ten, eleven and twelve. Smoked three pipes 


of Virginia. Red the Supplement and Daily Courant, 
Things go ill in the north, Mr. Niſby's opinion there- 
upon. 
ne of the clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 

miilaying my tobacco-bex. 

Two or the clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums, and no ſuct. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 


From tour to fix. Walked into the fields. Wind, 
From 


S. 8. E. 


ab 
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. | From ſix to ten. At the club. Nir. Niſby's opinion 
» about the peace, 
| Ten et the clock. Went to bed, ſlept found. 


Tvr$DaY, being holiday, eight of the clock. Roſe 
as utual. 
Nine of the clock. Waſhed hands and face, ſhaved 
pur on my doublc-toled ſhoes. 
| Ten, cleven, twelve. Took a walk to Iflington. 
One. Took a pot of mother Cob's mild. 
Between two and tlixce. Return d, dined cn a knuc- 
Ele of veal and bacon, Mem. Sprouts wanting. 
| Thice, Nop as utual. 
From four to fix. Culfce-houſe. Read the news, A 
dith of twiſt. Grand viticr flrangled. 
From tix to ten. At the club. Mr. Niſby's account 
of the great Turk. 
Ten. Dreau of the grand vifier. Broken ſleep. 


( 


WEDNESDAY, eight of the clock. Tongue of my 
ſhoe-buckle broke. Hands but not face. 
Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be al- 
| lowed for the laſt leg of mutton. 
Ten, eleven. At the coffee-houſe. More work in 


STETSTSSETRCLCOLECSS OS. 


it | the north. Stranger in a black wig atked me how ſtocks 
went, 
=} „ From twelve to one. Walked in the gd. Wirdto 
louth. 
” | From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 
M Two. Dincd as uſual, Stomach good. 
e- Three. Nop broke by the falling of a pewter diſh, 
| for Mm. Cook-maid in love and grown careleis. 
From four to fix. At the cotfee-heute. Advice from 
To Smyrna, that the grand vier was firſt ot all ſtrangled, 
and afterwards behcadcil. 


Six of the clock in the evening. Was half an hour 

rich, in tue club before any body elſe can e. Mr. Nivby of opini- 
en that the grand vifier was not ſtrangled the ſixth inſtant. 

5 Tin at night. Wen: to bed. Slept without waking 
| Wtil nine next morning. 


Aa 2 THUKSDAY, 
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THURSDAY, nine of the clock. Staid within until 
two of the clock for Sir Timothy; who did not bring me 
my annuity according to his promiſe. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loſs of 

ite. Small- beer four. Beef over-corned. 
hree. Cculd not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a hox on the ear. Turned 
off my cook-inaid. Sent a meſſenger to Sir Timothy. 
Niem. I did not go to the club to- night. Went to bed at 
nine o cle ck. 


FaiDayY. Paſſed the morning in meditation dir 
Timothy, who was with me a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve of the clock. Bought a new head tomy cane, 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glaſs of purl to 
recover my appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and ſlept well. 

From four to tix. Went to the coffee-houſe. Met 
Mr. Niſby there. Smoked ſeveral pipes. Mr. Niſby of 
opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six of the clock. At the club as ſteward. Sat late. 

Twelve of the clock. Went to bed, dreamt that [ 
drank ſmall- becr with the grand vikier. 


Sarunbar. Waked at eleven, walked in the field, 
wind N. E. | 
Twelve. Caught in a ſhower. 
L Returned home, and dried my- 


Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. Firſt courſe mar- 
row-bones; teccnd, ox-cheek, with. a bottle of Brooks 
1 — 1 

of the clock. Overſlept elf. 

Six. Went to the club. N have fallen into 2 

gutter, Grand vier certainly dead, &c. 


1 — not but the reader will be furpriſcd to find 
the above-mentioned journaliſt taking to much care of 3 
life-that was filled with ſuch inconſidt rable actions, and 
received to very ſmall improvements; and yet, if we — 
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into the behaviour of many whom we daily converſe 
with, we ſhall find that moſt of their hours are taken 
up in thoſe three important articles of eat ing, drinking, 
and fleeping. I donot — 7 that a man lotes his time, 
who is not engaged in public affairs, or in an illaftrious 
courle of aftion. On the contrary, I believe our hours 
may very often be more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſ- 
actions as make no figure in the world, than in ſuch as 
are apt to draw upon them the attention of mankind. 
One may become wiſer and better by ſeveral methods of 
em * one's ſelf in ſecrecy and ſilener, and do what 
is fudab without noiſe or oltentation. I would how- 
ever, recommend to every one of my readers, the keeping 
A — ot — os lives - week, and ſetting _ 
pun their whole ſerics of employments during t 
tpace of ow. This kind of — wands 
give them a true ſtate of themſelves, and incline them to 
conſider ſeriouſly what they are about. One day would 
rectify the omiſhons of another, and make a man weigh 
all thoſe indifferent, actions, which, though they — 
forgotten, mult certainly be accounted tor. 


—— 
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non omnia poſſumus omnes. Vines 
With different talents form'd, we varioufly excel. 


Mr. Spectator, 

6 A CERTAIN vice which you have lately attack- 
0 ed, has not yet been conſidered by you as growing 
io deep in the heart of man, that the affectation out- 
* lives the practice of it. You muſt have obſerved that 
men who have been bred in arms preſerve to the moſt 
extreme and feeble old-age a certain daring in their 
* aſpect: in like manner, they who have paſſed their time 
in gallantry and adventure, keep up, as well as they 
* can, the appearance of it, and carry a petulant inclina- 
tion to their laſt moments. Let this ſerve fer a preface 

to 


Aaz 
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to a relation I am going to give you of an old beau in 
© town, that has not cnly been amerous, and a follower 
ot women in general, but alſo, in ſpite of the admo- 
nition of gray hairs, been from his tixty-third year to 
his preſent feventieth, in an actual purtuit of a young 
lady, the wife of his friend, and a man of merit, 
The gay old Eicalus has wit, good health, and is per- 
fectly well-bred ; but from the faſhion and manners of 
the court when he was in his bloom, has tuch a natural 
tendency to amorous adventure, that he thought it 
weuld be an endleſs reproach to him to make no ule 
of a familiarity he was allowed at a gentleman's houſe 
whete good humour and confidence expoſed his wife to 
the addreſſes of any who ſhould take it in their head 
to do him the good eſſice. It is not impoſſible that 
Eſcaius might allo reſent that the huſband was particu- 
larly negligent of him; and though he gave many in- 
timations of a paſſion towards the wite, the huſband 
either did not fee them, or put him to the ray of 
overlcoking them. In the mean time Itabella, fer ſo 
we ſhall call our heroine, ſaw his paſſion and rejoiced 
in it as a foundation for much diverſion, and an —_ 
« tunity of indulging herſelf in the dear delight of being 
c admired, addreſſecl to, and flattered, with no ill conſe- 
0 2 to her reputation. This lady is of a free and 
© dilfergaged behaviour, cver in -humeur, ſuch as is 
© the image of innocence with thute who are innocent, 
and an encouragement to vice with thoſe who are aban- 
© doned. From this kind of carriage, and an apparent 
« approbaticn of his gallantry, Elcalus had frequent op- 
« portunities of laying amorous epiſtles in her way, of 
fixing his eyes attentively upon her action, of 

ing a thouſand little offices which are neglæcted by the 
© unconcerned, but are ſo many approaches towards hap- 
« pineſs with the enamoured. It was now, as is above 
c — almoſt the end of the ſeventh year of his pai- 
« fion, when Eſcalus from general terms, and the am- 
© higugus reſpect which cruninal lovers retain in their 
« addreſſes, began to bewail that his paſſion grew too 
violent tor him to antwer any longer for his behaviour to- 
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| © © lady's favour; then turned away her head, with a very 
| © well ated confuſion, which favoured the eſcape of the 


. — —— 
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« wards her; and that he hoped ſhe would have conſidera- 
« tion for his long and patient retpect, to excuic the mo- 


tions of a heart now no longer under the direct ĩon of the 


« unhappy owner of it. Such for tome months hat been 
the language of Elcalus, both in his talk and his letters 
« to Habella; who returned all the protuſion of kind 
« things which had been the collection of fitty years with 
« I muſt not hear you; you will make me torget that 
« you are a gentleman; I would not willingly lote you 


| « as a friend; and the like expreſſicas, which the tkil- 


« tul interpret to their own advantage, as well knowing 
that a feeble denial is a modeſt aſlent. I thuuld have 
told you, that Iſabella, during the whole progrets of 
« this amour, communicated it to her huſband ; and that 
an account of Ecalus's love was their uſual cntertain- 
ment aſter half a day's abfence: Iſabella therefore, 
upon her lover's late more open aſſaults, with a ſmile 
told her huſband ſhe could hold out no longer, but that 
his fate was now come to a criſis. After ſhe had ex- 
« plained herſelf a little farther, with her hutband's 

© probation ſhe proceeded in the following manner. The 
« next time that Eſcalus was alone with her, and repeated 
© his importunity, the crafty Ilabella looked on her tan 


with an air of great attention, as conſidering of what 


importance ſuch a fecret was to her; and upon the re- 
« petition of a warm expreſſion, ſhe looked at him with 
an eye of fondneſs, and told him he was patt that time 
© of lite, which could make her fear he would boaſt of a 


© aged Elcalus. This adventure was matter of great 


_ © pleaſantry to Iſabella and her ſpouſe; and they had en- 


„ 


| 
: 


| 


| 


© joyed it two days before Etcalus could recollect himielf 


enough to form the following letter. 


« Madam, 
* WY HAT happened the other day, gives me a 
« VV lively image of the inconſiſtence of human pat- 
* fions and inclinations. We purtue what we are de- 
* nicd, and place our affeckions on what is abſent 
« though 
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« though we neglected it when preſent. As long as you 
« retuted my love, your retufal did fo ſtrongly excite my 
&« paſſion that I bad not once the Icifure to think of re- 
« calling my reaſon to aid me againſt the deſign upon 
« your virtue. But when that virtue began to comply in 
« my favour, my reaſon made an effort over my love, 
t and let me fee the baſenets of my behaviour in at- 
« tempting a woman of honour. I own to you, it was 
« not without the moſt violent ſtruggle, that I gained 
te this victory over myſelf; nay, I will confeſs my — 
4% and acknowledge I could not have prevailed but by 
« flight. However, Madam, I beg that you will believe 
«© a moment's weakneſs has not deſtroyed the eſteem I 
% had for you, which was confirmed by to many yean 
« of obſtinate virtue. You have reaſon to rejoice that 
« this did not happen within the obſervation of one of 
te the young fcllows, who would have expoſed your weak- 
« neſs, nnd arial in his own brutiſh inclinations. 
Jam, Madam, 
« Your moſt devoted humble ſervant.” 


© Iſabella, with the help of her huſband, returned the 
following anſwer. 


« SIR, 


« 7} CANNOT hut account myſelf a very happy we- 
1 man in having a man for a lover that can write ſo 
„% well, and give fo good a turn toadiſappointment. Ano- 
ther excellence you have above all other tenders [ 
ever heard of, on cccaſions where the mot reatonable 
men lote all licirreaton, yu have your's molt pc 
We have cach of us to thank our genius that the paſſi- 
on of cre abated in proportion as that of the other 
violent, Docs is net yet come into your head, to uns 
„ gire that I knew my compliance was the gre 
cruelty I could be guiſiy of towards you? In return for 
your long and faithtul pr ſſion, I muſt let you know 
that you are old cuough tu beccuc a littic u. c l 
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. but if you will leave me and coquet it any where elle, 


« may your miſtreis yield! 
ISABELLA." 


— 
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Quo teueam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? Hes. 
What chain can hold this varying Proteus ſaſt? 
Caren. 


HAVE endeavoured in the courſe of my papers to do 
juſtice to the age, and have taken care as much as 
—＋ to __ mytelf a neuter between both fexcs. I 
ave neither yu the ladies out of — nor 
the men out of parttality ; but notwithſtanding the great 
integrity with which 1 have acted in this particular, I 
find my:elf taxed with an inclination to favour my own 
half of the ſpecies. Whether it be that the women af- 
ford a more truitful field tor ipeculation, or whether they 
run more in my head than the men I cannot tell, but I 
ſhall ſet down the charge as it is laid againſt me in the 
tollowing letter. 


« Mr. Spectator, 
*I ALWAYS make one among a company of young 
« > females, who peruſe your ſpeculations every morning. 
I am at preſent commiſſi by our whole aſſembly to 
© It you know, that we fear you are a little inclined to 
© be partial towards your own fex. We mult however 
acknowledge, with all due gratirude, that in ſome caſes 
* you have given us our revenge on the men, and done 
© us juſtice. We could not caſily have forgiven you ſe- 
« veral ſtrokes in the diſſection of the coquette's heart, 
© if you had not much about the lame time made a la- 
* crifice to us of a brau's (cull, 
© You may further, Sir, pleaſe to remember, that not 
long tince you attacked our hoods and commodes in 
6 ſuc; manner, as, to ule your own exprefſion, made 
6 very 
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© very many of us aſhamed to ſhew our heads. We 
* mult, therefor: beg leave to repreſent to you, that we 
© are in hopes, it y u would pleatc to make a due in- 
« quiry, the men in all ages woul:! be found to have been 
« little leſs whimſical in adorning that part, than our. 
„ ſelves. The d, ferent forms ot their wigs, together 
« with the various cocks of their hats, all flatter us in 
«© this opinion. 

© I had an humble ſervant laſt fummer, who the firſt 
© time he declared himſelt, was in a full-bottomed wig; 
© but the day after, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, he accoſted 
© me in a thin natural one. I received him at this our 
© ſecond interview, as a perfect ſtranger, but was ex- 
© tremely confounded, when his tpeech diſcovered who 
© he was. I refolved, therefore, to fix his face in my 
C for the future; but as I was walking in the 
Park the ſame evening, he appeared to me in one of 
© thoſe wigs that I think you call a night-cap, which 
© had Ty more . than before. He af. 
© terwards a couple of black riding wigs u 
© me with 2 ſam- — and in — an a 
new face, almoſt every day in the firſt month of his 
« courtſhip. 

© I obſerved afterwards, that the variety of cocks into 
© which he moulded his hat, had not a little contributed 
© to his impoſitĩons upon me. 

Vet as if all theſe ways were not ſufficient to diſtin- 
© guiſh their heads, you muſt doubtleſs, Sir, have ob- 
0 » that great numbers of young fellows have, for 
« ſeveral months laſt paſt, taken upon them to wear 
© feathers. 

© We hope, therefore, that theſe may, with as much 
© juſtice, be called Indian princes, as you have ſtyled a 
« woman in a coloured hood an Indian qucen; and that 
© you will, in due time, take theſe airy gentlemen into 
« conſideration. | 

© We the moſt earneſtly beg that you would puta ſtop 
to this practice, fince it has already loſt us one of the 
© molt agreeable members of our feciety, who after having 
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| * refuſed ſeveral good eftates, and two titles, was lured 
« trom us laſt week by a mixed feather. 
« I am ordered to preſent you the reſpects of our whole 
s company, and am, Sir, 
© Your very humble ſervant 
Doux. 


© Note. The perſon wearing the feather, though our 
friend took him tor an otficcr in the guards, has proved 
to be an errant linen-draper. 


I am now at leiſure to give my opinion upon the 
hat and teuher; however, to wipe otf the preſent im- 
tation, and gratity my female correſpondent, I ſhall 
re print a letter which I lately received from a man of 
mode, who ſeems to have a very extraordinary genius in 
his WAY» 


«SIR, 

| © T PAESUME I need not inform you, that among men 
© > of drets it is a common phraſe to ſay, Mr. Such-a- 
© gre 4 has ſtruck a bold ſtroke z by which we under- 
© {tand, tit he is the firſt man who has had courage 
enough to lead up a fathion. Accordingly, when our 
© tailors take meature of us, they always demand & whe- 
« ther we will have a plain ſuit, or itriłke a bold ſtroke.” 
© [ think I may without vanity ſay, that I have ſtruck 
© ſome of the boldeft and moit ſucceisful ſtrokes of any 
© man in Great-Britain. I was the firtt that ſtruck the 
© long pocket about two years ſince; I was likewite the 
© author of the froſted button, which when I ſaw the 
ton come readily into, being relolved to ſtrike while 
* the iron was hot, I produced much about the tame tune 
the ſcallop flap, the knotted cravat, and made a fair 

© puſh for the oer-clocked ſtocking. 
© A few months after I brought up the modiſh ja-ket, 
© or the coat with cloſe fleeves. I {fc ick this or firſt en 
© plain Doily , but that failing T firuce t a ec tne 
uin blue camblet ; and repeated the ucke m teverald 
© kinds of cloth, until at lait it took effect. There are 
© two or tlu ce young tcllows at the other cud of che town, 
© wit 
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« who have always their eye upon me, and anſwer me, 


c ſtroke for ſtroke. I was once ſo un as to mention 
my 2 in relation to 2 new-taſhioned ſurtout before 
one of theſe gentlemen, who was difingenuous enough 
4 to ſteal my thought, and by that means ented 
intemled oke. « 4 OA 85 
I have a defign this ſpring to make conſider. 
© able — in the — Docks — <2 a 
begun with a coup d eſſai upon the fleeves, which has 
« fucceeded well. 
I muſt further inform you, if you will promiſe to en. 
© courage, or at leaſt connive at me, that it is my 
to ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke the beginning of the next 
as ſhall ſurpriſe the whole town. 
© I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with all 
© the particulars of my intended drets ; but will 
tell you as a ſample of it, that I ſhall very ſpeedily ap- 
« pear at White's in a cherry- coloured hat. I took this 
c Fine from the ladies hoods, which I look upon as the 
© boldeſt ſtroke that fex has ſtruc R for thele kundred years 
© laſt paſt. 
J am Sir, 
© Your moſt obedient, moſt humble ſervant.” 
© WILL SPRIGHTLY,' 


I have not time at preſent to make any reflexions on 
this letter, but muit not however omit, that having ſhewn 
it to Will Honeycomb, he deſires to be acquainted with 
the gentleman who writ it. X 


FRIDAY, 


| 


| 


: 
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d | 
> | 
Þ | 
P.. 1 non pronuba Juno, 

Non Hymenzus adeſt non illi "= leto : 
, Lumenides ſtravere LOrum— Ov:io, 
* Xor Hymen, nor the graces here preſide, 

Nor uno to befriend the blooming bride; 

> *' But hends with fun'ral brands the — led, 
4 And furics waited at the genial be Caox Ak. 
2 | 
ly 
E | 
& | 
he 
* 


* an eaſy young girl is reduced to ſighs, dreams, and 
* tears ; and languiſhes away her life for a carcleſs cox- 
lo comb, who looks a'toniſhed, and wonders at ſuch an 
* effect from what in him was all but common civility. 
Thus you have treated the men who were ĩrreſolute in 
marriage; but if you deſign to be impartial, pray be 
* ſo honeſt as to print the information I now give you, 
* of a certain fet of women who never coquet for the 
| © matter, but with an high hand marry whom 

* pleaſe to whom they pleale. As for my part, I ſhould 
not have concerned myſelf with them, but that I un- 
* derſtand I am pi upon, by them to be married, 
* againſt my will, to one I never ſaw in my life. It has 
been my misfortune, Sir, very innocently, to rejoice 
a plentiful fortune, of which I am maſter, to be- 
Y, * ſpeak a fine charriot, to give direction for two or three 
| © handſome ſnuff-boxes, and as many ſuits of fine clothes ; 
© but before any of theſe were ready, I heard reporis 
* of my being to be married to two or three di 
Vor. IV. B b voung 
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young women. U taking notice of it toa 
young gentleman Ns is «fon * my company, he 
told me ſmiling, I was in the inquſition. You 
believe I was not a little ſtartle at what he meant, 
© and more ſo When he atked me if I had beipoke any 
© thing of late that was fine. I told him teveral; upon 
© whici he produced a deicription of my perion, from the 
« tradeimen whom I had employed, and toll me that 
they had certainly informed againſt me. Mr. Spec. 
© tatcr, whatever the world may think of me, I am 
© more coxcomb than tool, and I grew very inquiſitive 
© upon this head, not a little pleated with the novelty, 
« My friend told me, tre were a certain ſet of vo- 
« men of faſhicn, whcreof the number ot fix made a 
committee, who ſat thrice a week, uner the title of 
the inquiſition on maids and bachelors. It ſcems, 
© whenever there comes ſuch an unthinking gay thing 
© as myſelf to town, he muſt want all manner of neceſſa- 
© ries, or be put into the inquiſition by the firit tradeſman 
© he employs. They have conſtant intelligence with 
© cane-ſhops, perfumers, toymen, coach-makers, and 
« china-houſes. From theſe teveral places theie under- 
© takers for marri have as conſtant and regular cor- 
4 ndence, as tuneral-men bavz with vintners 
C — apothecaries. All bachelors are under their im- 
« mediate inſpection, and my friend produced to me a 
report given iuto their board, wherein an old uncle of 
mine came to town with me, and myteclt, were 
566 
c z the raw, but no tool, i at 

6 — rich. My information did not end here, ut my 
«© friend's advices are 1o good, that he could thew me 2 
© copy of the letter ſent to the young lady who is to 
© have me; which 1 inclulc to you. 


« MaJlam, 


c T. is to let you know, that you are to be mar- 
0 ric to a beau that cc mes «ut on Thuriday fue in 


© the even. ng. Be at the Park. rr 
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c a virgin ; have a mind to Icok ſaucy, but are 
— — The board has denied him to te- 
« yeral good families, I with you joy. 

© Cortxxa,.* 


What makes 's caſe the more de- 
ble, is, N from my cen- 
of marriages, the triend he ſpeaks of is employed 
by the inquiſit ion to take him in, as the phraſe is. Af- 
ter all that is told him, he has information only of one 
woman that is laid for him, and that the wrong one ; 
for = — have —— 
ther the perſon againit whom they have < ed 
their agent his friend to alarm him. "The lots 0 
ſo well about this young gentleman, that he has no 
friend to retire to, no place to appear in, or part of the 
. fly into, but wow fall into rhe notice, 
and be ſubject to the power of the inquifition. T 
have their emiſſaries _ — in al parts of — 
united kingdom. The ep they ulualiy take, is to 
fmd from a correſpondence, by their meſſengers and 
whiſpercrs, with ſome domeſtic ot the bachelor, who 
is to be hunted into the toils they have laid for him, 
what are his manuers, his familiarities, his good qualities 
or vices ; nut as the good in him is a recommendation, 
or the il] a diminution, but as they affect or contribute 
to the main inquiry, What eſtate he has in him? When 
this point is well reported to the board, they can take 
in a wild roaring fox-hunter, as eaſily as a loft, 
young fop of the town. The way is to make all places 
uncaſy to him, but the ſcenes in which they have al- 
lotted him to act. His brother huntimen, bottle-com- 
panions, his fraternity of tops, ſhall be brought into the 
conſpiracy againſt hum. n this matter is not laid 
in 6 bare-faced a manner before him as to have it in- 
timated, Mrs. Such-a-one weuld make him a very pro- 
wife; but by the force of their correſpondence they 
ſhall make it, as Mr. Waller ſaid of the marriage of the 
dwarfs, as impracticable to have any woman beſides her 
they deſign him, as it would have been in Adam to have 
Bbz refuled 
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refuſed Fve. The man named by the commiſſion for 
Ars. Such-a-one, ſhall neither be in taſhion, nor date 
ever to appear in company, ſhould he attempt to evade 
their determmution. : 

The temale lx wholly govern domefiic lite; and 
by this means, when they think fit, they can ſow diſſen- 
ſions between the deareſt ſriends, nay make father and 
ton irr.concilcable enemics in ſpite ot all the tics of gra- 
tituiie on one part, and the duty of protection to be paid 
on t. e other. The ladies of the inquiſit ion underitand 
this pertcctly well; and where love is not a motive to a 
man's cnuchng one whom they allot, they can with very 
much art, intinuate iteries to the difadvantage of his 
honeſty or courage, until the creature is tov much dilpi- 
rited to hear up againſt a general ill reception, which 
he every waece mects with, and in due time talls into 
their appomted wedlock tor ſhelter. I have a leng let- 
ter bearing date the fourth inftant, which gives me a 
large account of the pol:cies of this court; and find there 
is now be.ore them a very retrattory perſen, who has 
eicaped all their machinations for two y-ars lat paſt : 
but tacy have prevented two ſucceſſive matches which 
wer. oc his own inclination, the one by a report that 
his miſtreis was to be married, and the very day ap- 
pointed, wedding- clothes bought, and all things realy 
tor her being given to another; the ſecond time by in- 
rauating to ail his mittrets's friends and acquaintance, 
that he had been falic to ſevcral other women, and the 
like. The poor man is now reduced to profeſs he de- 
ſigns to lead a ſingle life; but the inquiſition give out to 
all his acquaintance, that nothing is intended but the 
gentleman's own welfare and happineſs. When this is 
urged, he talks ſtill mere humbly, and proteſts he aims 
only at a life without pain or reproach: pleaſure, ho- 
nuur, and riches, arc 1 tor which he has no taite. 
But notwithſtanding all this, and what elſe he may de- 
tend himſelf with, as that the lady is too old or too young, 
ot a ſuitable humour, or the quite contrary, and that it 
is | ible they can ever do other than wrangle trom 
June to January, every budy tells him all this is yum 
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an. l he mut have a wife; while all the members of the 


1 are unanimous in 4 certain wornan tor him, 
and they think they all together are better able to judge 
than he or any other private per ion waattocver. 


« SIR, Temple, March 3, 171 1. 
c you R ſpeculation this day on the ſubject of idle- 
6 nels has employed me, ever fince I real it, in 
« forrowtul reflections on my having loitered away the 
« terin, or rather the vacation, of ten years in this place, 
and un'wppily ſufferod a goo.l chamber and ſtudy tu 
« licilleas long. My hooks, except thole L have taken 
« to ſlecp upon, have been totally neglected, and my 
« Lurk Coke and other venzrable author, were never 20 
« {hgited wn their lives, I tpend moſt of the day at a 
« neighbouring coffer houſe, wh-re we have what 1 may 
« Cilia hzy club. We generally come in night- gowns, 
« with our ſtockines about our heels, and fometimes but 
« one on. Our ſalutation at entrance is a yawn and a 
« ſtreich, and then without more ceremony we take our 
place at the lolling-table, where our diſcourſe is, what 
« 1 tear you would not read out, therefore thall not in- 
iert. But I aſſure you, Sir, I heartily luncnt this lots 
« of time, and am now retolvreil, if poſſible, with dou- 
ble dil;gence, to retrieve it, being; enectuaily awakened 
© hy the arguments of Nr. Slack out ot the fenſele's 
© ſtupidity that has ſo long pulled me. And to de- 
monſtrate that penitence accompunies my confeſſion, 
ani conſtancy my reiolutiuns, I have locked my duor tor 
na year, and deſire you woul let my comp mions knus 
am not within. I am with great reſpect, 


« Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
B b z N. B.“ 
SATURDAY 
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No. CCCXXI. SATURDAY, MARCH :. 


Nec fatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunto. 


"Tis not enough a poem's fincly writ ; 
It muſt atfc&t and captivate the foul. Roscomuon, 


HOSE, who know how many volumes have been 

written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, will 
eaſily on the length of my diſcourſe upon Milton. 
The iſe Loſt is looked upon by the beſt judges, 
as the greatelt production, or at the nobleſt work 
of genius in our „and therefore deſerves to 
be ſet before an Engliſh reader in its full beauty. For 
this reaſon, though I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of its graces and 2 in — firſt ber 
I thought myſelf obliged to beſtow one upon cvery 
in particular. The firſt three books I have diſ- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I need 
not _—_— reader — aal — 
beauties in this great author, eſpec in the deſcrip- 
tive parts of this poem, which I have not touched 
it being my intention to point out thoſe only, whi 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe which are not 
fo obvious to ordinary readers. Every one that has read 
the critics who have written upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, 

and the ZEncid, knows very well, that though they agree 

in the opinions of the great beauties in thoſe — 
they have nevertheleſs each gf them diſcovered 
maſter-ttrokes, which have eſcaped the obſervation of 
the reſt. In the ſame manner, I queſtion not but 
writer, who ſhall treat of this ſuhject after me, may 
ſeveral beautics in Milton, which I have not taken no- 
tice of. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that as the greateſt 
maſters of critical learning differ among one 
as to ſome particular points in an epic poem, I have 
not bound mytelt ici upulouſly to the rules which — 
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one of them has laid down upon that art, but have taken 
the liberty ſometimes to jour with one, and fometimes 
with another, and tumetimes to differ from all of them, 
— / <a thought that the rcaicn ot the thing was en 
my ſide. 

We may conſider the beauties of the fourth book un- 
der three heads. In the firſt are thoſe picturts of ſtill- 
life, which we mect with in the deſcription of Eden, 
Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the next are the ma- 
chines, which comprehend the ſpeeches and behaviour 
of the good and bad angels. In the laſt is the con- 
duct of Adam and Eve, who are the principal actors 
in the pocm. 

In the deſcripticn of Paradiſe, the poet has obſerved 
Ariſtotle's rule of Hviſhing all the ornaments of dition 
on the weak unattive parts ot the table, which are not 
ſupported by the beauty of ſent:ments and characters. 
Accurdungly the reader may obterve, that the exprefſions 
arc more flo rid and claborate in theie deſcriptions, than 
in moſt other parts of the pom. I muſt f add, that 
though the drawings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and 
the ike d cad pieces of nature are juſtly cenfured in 
heroic poem, when they run out into an 1 : 
length; the deſcription of Paradiſe would have been 
fauity, had not the poet been very icular in it, not 
only as it is the ſcene of the principal action, but as it is 
requiſite to give us an idea of that happinels from which 
our firit parents fell. The plan of it is wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and formed 2 the ſhort ſketch which we have of 
it in holy writ. Milton's exuberance of imagination 
has forth ſuch a redundancy of ornaments en 
this feat of happineſs and innocence, that it would be 
endleſs to point out each particular. 

I muſt not quit this head, without obſervi 
that there is ſcarce a ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the w 

, wherein the ſentiments and allufions are not taken 
this theirdelighttul habitation. The reader, during 
their whole courſe of action; finds himielf in the 
walks of Paradiſe. In ſhort, as the critics have remark - 
ed, that in thoſe poems wherein ſhepherds are actors, — 
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thoughts ought always to take a tincture from the woods, 
fields, and rivers, fo we may obſerve, that our firſt pa- 
rents ſeldom loſe fight of their happy ſtation in any 
— 1 or do; gt dp reader will give me 

ve to u expreſſion, ir thoughts are al- 
ways Paradifiacal. * 

e are in the next place to conſider the machines of 
the fourth book. Satan being now within proſpect of 
Eden, and looking round upon the glories of the crea- 
tion, 18 filled with ſentiments different from thoſe which 
he diſcovered whilſt he was in hell. The place inſpires 
him with thoughts more adapted to it ; he reflects upon 
the happy condition from whence he fell, and breaks 
forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftened with ſeveral tranſient 
touches of remorſe and ſelf- accuſation: but at length 
he confirms himſelf in impenitence, and in his deſign of 
drawing man into his own ſtate of guilt and miſery. 
This conflict of paſſions is raiſed with a great deal of 


art, as the opening of his ſpeech to the fun is very bold 


and noble. 


« O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 

* Look'it from thy ſole dominion like the God 

& Of this new world ; at whoſe fight all the ſtars 
« Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee I call, 

% But with no friendly voice; and add thy name 
« O ſun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
« I fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere.” 


This { is, I think, the fineſt that is aſcribed to 
Satan inthe whole poem. The evil ſpirit afterwards pro- 
ceeds to make his diſcoveries concerning our firſt 
and to lcarn after what manner they may be belt attack- 
ed. His bounding over the walls of Paradiſe ; — 
in the of a cormorant upon the tree of lite, hic 
ſtood in the center of it, and overtopped all the other 
trees of the garden ; his alighting among the herd of 
animals, which are to beautifully repreſented as playing 
abcut Adam and Eve, together with his transforming 
himielf into different ſhapes, in order to hear their con- 

| verſation: 
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verſation ; are circumſtances that give an agreeable fur- 
priſe to the reader, and are deviſed with great art, to 
connect that ſeries of adventures in which the port has 
engageil this artificer of fraud. 

The thought of Satan's trans formation into a cormo- 
rant, and placing himſelf on the tree of life, ſcems raiſed 
upon that paſſage in the Iliad, where two deities are de- 
{cribe\l,” as perching on the top of an oak in the ſhape 
of vultures. 

His planting himſclf at the ear of Eve under the form 
of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and imagi- 
nations, is a circumſtance of the {ame nature; as his 
ſtarting up in his own form is wonderfully fine, both in 
the literal deſcription, and in the mural which is conccal- 
ed under it. His anfwer upon his he ing diicovered, and 
demanded to give an account of himlclt, is conformable 
to the pride and intrepidity of his character. 


* Know ye not then, faid Satan, fll'd with ſcorn, 

„ Know ye not me! ye knew me once no mate 

« For you, there litting where you durſt not foar ; 
Not to know me argues yourſelves unknown, 


„The loweſt of your throng” 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on Satan, 
is exquiſitely graceful and moral. Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian angels, 
who kept watch in Paradiſe. His diſdauinful behaviour 
on this occalion is fo remarkable a beauty that the moit 
ordinary reader cannot but take notice of it. GabrieF's 
diſcovering his approach at a diftance, is drawn with 
great ſtrength an livelineſs of imagination. 


« O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet, 

„ Halting this way, aud now by glimpſe diſcern 
„ Ithurict and Zephon through the ſhade, 

« And with them comes a third of regal port, 

«© But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait 

« And ferce demeanor ſeems the prince ot hell: 
« Not likely to part hence without conteit: 


« Stand frm, for in his look dehance ots.“ 
| B b 5 The 
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The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
with ſentiments proper for the occaſion, and fuitable to 
the perſons of the two ſpeakers. Satan clothing him» 
felf with terror when he prepares for the combat is 
truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription 
of diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of fame 
in Virgil, who are both repreſented with their feet 
2 the earih, and their heads reaching above 
clouds. 


« While thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron bright 
% Turn'd ficry red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 

« Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported ſpears, &c. 

©  — On th other ſide Satan alarm'd, 

© Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 

« Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'sd : 

« Ilis ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 

% Sat horror plum'd; 


I muſt here take notice, that Milton is every where full 
of hints and ſometimes literal tranſlations, taken from 
the greateſt of the Greek and Latin pocts. But this I 
may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelt, becauſe I would 
not break the thread of theſe ſpeculations, that are de- 
ſigned for Engliſh readers, with ſuch reflexions, as would 
be of no ule but to the learned. 

I muſt however obſerve in this place, that the breaking 
off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 
ing out of the golden ſcales in heaven, is a 

Homer's thought, who tells us, that before the bat- 

between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the 

event of it in a pair ol ſcales. The reader may fee the 
whole paſſag c in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the latt decifive combat, deſcribes Ju- 
piter in th. tune manner, as weighing the fates of Turnus 
and Eucus. Milton, though he tetched this beautiful 
circumitance frem the Iliad and Z2Eneid, does not 
inſert it as a poetical embellithment, like the authors 
above-mentioned ; but makes an artful uſe of it for the 
proper carrying on of his fable, and for the — 
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off the combat between the two warriors, who were upon 
the point of engaging. To this we may further add, 
that Milton is the more juſtified in this paſſage, as we 
find the fame noble allegory in holy writ, where a wick - 
ed prince, ſome few hours becauſe he was aſſaulted and 
flain, is laid to have been “ weighed in the ſcales, and 
„ was found wanting.“ 

I mult here take notice, under the head of the ma- 
chines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth upon 2 
ſun- beam, with the poet's device to make him defcend, 
as well in his return to the ſun as in his coming trom it, 
is a prettineſs that might have been admired in a little 
fanciful poet, but ſeems below the genius of Milton. 
The deſcription of the hoſt of armetl angels walking their 
nightly round in Paradiſe, is of another ſpirit. 


© So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 
„% Dazzling the moon ;** 


as that account of the which our firſt 

uled to hear them in theſe their midnight „ Is 
altogether divine, mexpreſſibly amuſing to the ima- 
gination. 


We are, in the laſt to conſider the parts which 
Adam and Eve a& in the fourth book. The ipti 
of them, as they firſt to Satan, is exquiſitely 
drawn, and ſufficient to dey emp 
them with all that aſtoniſhment, and emotians of 
envy, in which he is repreſented. 


« Two of far nobler ſhape erc& and tall, 

© God-like eret! with native honour-clad 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 
% And worthy ſeem'd: for in their looks divine 
„The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 

« Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure ; 
« Severe, but in true filial freedom d: 

„% For contemplation he and valour form'd, 

« For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace 

* He for God only, the for God in him. 
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« His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 
« Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthine locks 

© Round from his parted forclock manly hung 
« Cluſt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad, 
„% She, as a veil, down to a ſlender waiſt 

« Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 

„% Diſ-ſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 

© So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn'd the 

«© Of God or angel, for they thought no ill: 

© So hand in hand they pals'd, the lovelieſt pair 
« That ever ſince in love's embraces met.“ 


There is a fine ſpirit of poetry in the lines which fol. 
low, wherein they are deſcribed as fitting on a bed of 
c=_ the fide of a fountain, amidit a mixt aſſembly 

animals. 

The of theſe two firſt lovers flow 
from n and fincerity. The profeſſions they make 
to one another are full of warmth ; but at the ſame time 
founded on truth. In a word, they are the gallantrics 
of Paradiſe. | 

6 When Adam firſt of men 

© Sole partner and ſole part of all theſe joys, 
„% Dearer thyſelf than all; 
„ But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 
% His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 
66 


To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe ſlow is: 
Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were [weet. 
„% To whom thus Eve reply'd. O thou for whom, 

© And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy fleſh, 

% And without hom am to no end, my guide 

„% And head, what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and right, 

« For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 

« And daily thanks; I chic ty, who enjoy, 

© $o far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

«© Pre- eminent by ſo much odds, while thou 

« Like conſort to thyſelf cantt no where find, &c." 


The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech, in which ſhe 
gives an account of her{elf upon her firſt creation, and 
the manner in which 6—— + 
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THE SPECTATOR, get 
think, as beautiful a paſſage as any in Milton, or per- 
haps in any other poet whatſoever. Theſe paſſi ges are 
all worked off with ſo much art, that they are capable of 


pleaſing the moſt delicate reader, without ing the 


moſt levere. + 
„That day I oft remember, when from fleep, &c.“ 


A poet of leſs judgment and invention than this 
great author, would have found it very difficult to have 
filled theſe tender parts of the poem with ſentiments pro- 
per for a ſtate of innocence ; to have deſcribed the warmth 
of love, and the profeſſions of it, without artifice or hy- 
perbcle ; to have made the man ſpeak the moſt endearin 
things, without: deſcending from his natural dignity, — 


the woman receiving them without departing from the 


„4 


modeſty of her character; in a word, to adjuſt the pre · 
rogatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make each appear 
to the other in its proper force and lovelineſs. This mu- 
tual ſubordination of the two ſexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole poem, as particularly in the ſpeech of 
Eve I have before mentioned, aud upon the concluſion 


of it in the following lines. 


© So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 

„ And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 
„ On our firlt father: half her ſwelling breaſt 
« Naked met his under the flowing gold 

& Of her looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 

« Both of her beauty and ſubmiſhve charms 
„ Smil'd with ſuperior love.“ 


The poet adds, that the devil turned away with envy 
at the fight of ſo much happineis. 

We have another view of cur fi:ſt parents in their 
evening diſcourſes, which is full of pleating images and 
ſentiments {ſuitable to their condition ww, characters. 


The ſpeech of Exe, in particular, is dre ſſed up in ſuch a 
ſoft and natural turn of words and ſentiments, as cannot 
be lufficicatly admired. 


I 


302 THE SPECTATOR. 

I ſhall cloſe my reflexions upon this book, with ob- 
ſerving the y tranſition which the poet makes to 
their evening worſhip in the following lines. 


* Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

% Both turn'd, and under open ſky, ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
„Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
« And ſtarry pole: thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 

« Maker omnipotert, and thou the day, Sc. 


Moſt 4222 heroic „ J. 
ancients in beginning a ſprech without premiſing, t 
the perſon ſaid Re & tens dur as it is caſy to imitate 
the ancients in the omiſſion of two or three words, it 
requires judgment to do it in ſuch a manner as 
they ſhall not be miſſed, and that the ſpeech may begin 
naturally without them. There as a fine inſtance 
of this kind out of Homer, in the twenty-thizd 
chapter of Longinus. L. 


I 


A. 
A CADEMY for politics, Number 305. The regu- 
A lations of it, An ibid. 
Admiration, ſhort-liv'd, N. 256 
you 260. 
Agreeable man, who, N. 280 
Ambition, never ſatisfy d, No. 256. The end of it, 
N. 255. The effects of it in the mind, N. 256. 
Subjects us to many troubles, N. 257. The true ob- 
ject of a laudable ambition, ibid. 
Appetites the incurabrances of old age, N. 260. 
Ariſtotle, his definition of and intire action of epic a> 
try, N. 267. His ſenſe of the greatneſs of the action 
in a poem; his method of examining an epic poem, 
N. 273. An obſervation of that critic's, ibid. One 
of the beſt logicians in the world, N. 291. His divi- 
fron of a poem, N. 297. Another of his obſervations, 
* His obicrvation on tlie fable of an epic poem, 
315 
te ro, iſm, the Spectator's account of that poem, 
» 253» 
Audiences, at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 290. 
Auguſtus, his requeſt to his friends at his death, N. 317. 


B 
BEAU's head, the diſſection of one, N. 275. 
r in a virtuous woman makes her more virtuous, 
- 302, 
Bills of mortality, the uſe of them, N. 289. 
Boccalini, his animadvertions upon critics, N. 201. 


IN DE X. 


C * 

CESAR (Julius) a frequent ſaying of his, N. 255. 

1 * the merit of — — under them, 

312. 

Camillus, his deportment to his ſon, N. 253. 

Canidia, an antiquated beauty defcribed, N. 307. 

Capacities of children not duly regarded in their educa- 
tion, N. 307. 

Cenſor of marriages, N. 308. 

Charity-ſchools, great initances of a public ſpirit N. 
294. a 

Clavius, proving incapable of any other ſtudies, became 
a celebrated mathematician, N. 307. » 

Compariſons in Homer and Milton, defended by Nonſfirur 
Boilcau ag2int Monſieur Perrault, No. 303. 

Coquette's heart diſſocted, N. 28. 

Covcrley (Sir Roger de) his return to town, and conver- 
ft ion with the Spectator in Gray's-Inn walks, N. 269. 
His intended generofity to his widow, N. 295. 

Court thip, the plcaſzn'ett part of of a man's life, N. 261. 

Credit undone with a whitper, N. 320. 

Criminal love, fome account of the ſtate of it, N. 274. 

Critic, the qualities requiſite to a good one, N. 291. 


D 


DEATH, deaths of eminent perſons, the mom improv- 
ing paſſages in hiſtory, N. 289. 

Decency nearly related to virtue, N. 292. 

Decency of bchaviour, generally tranſgreſſed, N. 292. 

Delicacy; the difference betwixt a true and falic deli- 
cacy, N. 286. The ſtandard of it ibid. 

Dependents, ohjects of compaſſion, N. 282. 

Diitreſt Niother, a new tragedy, recommended by the 
Spectator, N. 290. 


E. 

EATING, drinking, and flceping, with the generelity of 
people the three important articles of lite, N. 317. 
Education; whether the education at a public cho, or 

under, 
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under a private tutor, is to be prete;r:d, N. 313 The 
advantage of a public education, 1b. 

Elizabeth, (Qucen) her medal on the deteat of the Spaniſh 
Armada, N. 293. 

Emilia, an excellent woman, her character, N. 392. 
Envy; the abhorrence of cnvy, a certain uote of a great 
mind, N. 253. : 
Eyes; the prevailing influence cf the eye inſtanced in 

teveral particulars, N. 252. 


F. 

FABLE of a drop of water, N. 293. 

Fame, the difficulty of obtaining and preſerving if, 
N. 355: The inconveni.nces attending the dene of 
it, ibid. 

Fop, what ſort of perſons deſerve that character, N. 280. 
Fortune often unjuttly complained of, N. 282. To be 
controlled by nothing but infinite witdom, N. 293. 
Fortune-itealers, who they are that fet up tur tuch, N. 

311. Diſtinguiſhed from tur:une-hunicrs, 14 

Fribblers, who, N. 288. 


G. 
GIFTS of fortune, more valued than they ought to be 
N. 294. 
Government, what form of it the muſt rcaſyaable, N. 237s 
Gracefulneis of action, the excellency, ot it, N. 29y2- 
Greeks and Romans, the different methods obierved by 
them in the education of their children, N. 313. 


H. 

HOMER's exccllence in the multitude and variety of 
his characters. N. 273. He degencrates loniwtunes 
into burle.que, N. 279. 

Huneycomb (Will) his great inſight into gallantry, N. 
265. His application to rich widows, N. 311. 

coloured, a nc. invention, N. 255. 


I. 
JANE (Xlrs.) a great pickthank, N. 272. 
Idleneſ, a great diſtemper, 316. 
Jeluits 


I D EX 

Jeſuits their great Agacity in diſcovering the talent of a 
young ſtudent, N. 307. 

Indolence an enemy to virtue, N. 306. 

Journal, a week ot a deceaicd citizen's journal preſented 
by Sir Andrew Freeport to the Spectator's club, N. 
317. The ule of uch a journal, 3d. 

Irus ; the great artifice of Irus, N. 264. 


K 


KNOWLEDGE, the main ſources of it, N. 287. | 


Wh ; 

tator, N. 334. : 

Letters to the Spectator; from Mary Heartfree, deſcrib- 
ing the powerful effects of the eye, N. 252. From 

Barbara Crabtree, to know .t ſhe may not make uſe of a 
cudgel on her fot of a huſband, zi. trom a lawyer 
whole wife is a great orator, ibid. from Lydia to Har- 
riot, a lady newly married, N. 254. Harriot's anſwer, 
ibid. to the Spectator, from a gentleman in love with 
a beauty without fortune, 75:4. from Ralph Crotchet 
for a T of Eaſe to be erected, N. 258. from Mr. 
Clayton, &c. ibid. from Jack Atterday, an old bache- 
lor, who is grown dead to all other pleatures but that 
of being worth 50, oool. N. 260. from a lover, with an 
incloſcd letter to his humourſome miſtreis, ibi. from 
a father diſcourſing on the relative duties betwixt 
rents and their children, N. 263. from a mother wk 
undutiful fon, ibid. the fon's anſwer, ibid. to the * 
tator from Richard Eitcourt, 2 = incloſed 
Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 264. from James Eaſy, who 
had his noſe abuſed in the pit, N. —.— from A. B. on 
the mercenaey views of perſons when they marry, ibid. 
from Anthony Gape, had the misfortune to run his 
noſe againit a , while he was ftarin at a beauty, 
ibid. from about the new-faſhioned hoods, ibid. 
from one at Oxford in love with Patetia, ibi. i. from Tom 


Trippit, on a Greek quotation in a former Spectator, N. 


271. 
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271. from C. D. on Sir Roger's return to town, ibid. 
from 8. T. who has a ſhow in a box of a man, a wo- 
man, and a horſe, ibid. from Cleanthes, complaining of 
Mrs. Jane, an old maid, and a pickthank, N. 272. 
pew 3g an incloſed letter from a bawd to a noble 
Lord, N. 274. from Frank Courtly, reproving the 4 
tator for fome freedoms he had — N. os. _=_ 
Celia, incenſed at a n, who had named the 
words luſty fellow in her preſence, ibid. from Pucella, 
kept by an old bachelor, ibid. from Hezekiah Broad- 
brim, accuſing the Spectator for not keeping his word. 
ibid. from Teraminta on the arrival of a madamoilclle 
—_— dreſſed from Paris, N. 277. from Betty 
Crols- ſticth the owner of madamoiſel!le, ibid. from a 
ſhop-keeper whoſe wife is too learned for him, N. 278, 
from Florinda, who writes for the Spectator's advice, 
in the choice of a huſband, after ſhe is married, ibid. 
from Clayton, &c. on the ſame ſubject with their former 
letter, ibid. from Jenny Simper, complaining of the 
clerk of the pariſh who has overdeckt the church with 
N. 282. from the clerk in his own juſtiſica- 

tion, N. 284. from—concerning falle delicacy, N. 
286. from Philobrune of Cambridge, inquiring which 
is the molt beautiful, a fair or a brown complexion, ibid. 
from Melainia on male jilts, N. 288. from Peter Mot- 
teux, who from an author is turned dealer, ibid. from 
Powelwhois to play the part of Oreſtes, ina new 
y called the Diſtreſt Mother, 290. from Sophia, 

to if the man ſhe ſaw in the Park with a 
ſhort face was the Spectator, ibid. The Spectator's an- 
ſwer, ibi. Tothe Spectator from Jezebel a woman poor 
and proud, N. 292. from Joſiah Fribble on pin- money, 
N. 295. from J. M. adviſing the Spectator to prefix no 
more Greck mot tos to his papers, N. 296. from Aurelia 
Careleſs, concerning the utc of the window in a beau- 
tiful lady, ibid. from Euphues deſiring the Spectator's 
advice, ibid. from Suſannah Lovebane, againſt lam- 
pooners ibid. from Charity Froſt, i id. trum John Trot, 
ibid. from Chaiſticy Loveworth, on the general notion 
men have of the other ſex, N. 298. from vir John En- 
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ville, married to a woman of ity, N. 299. 
Suſannah Loveworth, on 5 * 205 fam 
people before company, N. 300. from Philunthropos, 
on the terms of converſation with the tair ex, wid, 
from Miranda on valetudina friendſhip, i id. from 
D. G. tiianking the Spectator for his criticiſm on Mil. 
ton, id. to Che from her lover, giving her an ac- 
cuunt ef his dreums, N. 301. from Clitamler, a filent 
lover, N. 304. from Putheniſſa, whole face is dannged 
by the ſinall pox, N. 395. from Corinna to Amilcar, 
on the ſame occaſion, i i. Amilcar's aniw-r, i id. from 
on the education of children, N. 307. trum Mules 
Palfrey, with a project for the better regulating of 
matches, N. 308. from a tra eiman married to a woman 
of quality, ibid. fr:m Reader Gen le on a new paper 
called Tae Hiſt. ran, i id. from Elizabeth S veepſtakes, 
complaining of John Trot the Dancer, ibid. tr. m Biddy 
Duughbake, who having been bid to love c:umor un- 
love, N. 310. from Dick Loveſick in love with a lay, 
whoſe fortune will not pay off his debts, by 5991. 4. 
from a diſcarded lover, with a letter to hi from his 
miſtreſs, and his anſwer, ibid. fron Philanthrapos, oa 
a tale-bearer, ibid. from Tim Watch«e:!, on tortune- 
ſtealers, N. 311. from J. O. on the expreſſions uicd 
by ſeveral of tlie clergy in their prayers b.tore ſermen, 
N. 312. from ---- containing further tuoughts on elu- 
cation, N. 313. from Bob Harmle's, complaining of his 
miſtreſs, N. 314. from John Trot, deiiring the Specta- 
tors advice, ibi. from Toby Rentirec, with a com- 
plaint againſt Signior Niculin, i id. trom NM. W. cn 
the education — gentlewomen, i id. from Sa- 
muel Slack on idleneis, N. 316. from Clytander to 
Cleone, id. to the Spectator, with an account ot the 
amours of Eſcalus an ol.l beau, N. 318. from Dorinda, 
complaining of the Spectator s partiality, N. 319. 
from Will Sprightly, a man of mode, concerning ta- 
ſhions, ibid. from - complaining of 2 temale court 
called the inquiſition on maids and b:chelo.s, N. 320. 
The power and management of this inquiſition, ibid. 
from N. B. a member of the lazy club, d . 


e . c . iy 


Dre 


1 
Liberality, wherein the decency of it conſiſts, N. 292. 
Liberty of the people when beit preterved, N. 287. 
Liddy (Mis) the ditference betwixt her temper and that 
of her fitter Martha, and the reaſons of it, N. 396. 
Lite, we are in this life nothing more than paiſcngers, 
N. 283. Iiluitraicd by a ſtory of a travelling dervilc, 
i vid, Tuc three important artick's ot it, N. 317. 


M. 

XLE Tilts, who, N. 288. 

Man. Alen diitcr from one another as much in ſen- 
timents as features, N. 264. Their corruption in 
general, 1d. 

Marriage. Thoſe marriages the moſt happy, that are 
preceded by a long courtſhip, N. 251. Unhappy 
ones, trom whence proceeding, N. 258. 

Merit, no judgment to be formed of it frem ſucceſs, 
N. 293- 

+ Milton's Paradile Loſt. The ator's criticiſm, and 
obicrvations on that poem, N. 267, 273, 279, 285, 
291, 297, 303, 309, 315, 321. His tubject con- 
feriaable to the talents of which he was maſter, 
N. 315. His table a maſter- piece, ibid. 

Modcradion, a great virtue, N. 312. 


O. 
OUTRAGEOUSLY virtuous, what women are fo cal- 
* led, N. 266. 


P. 

PARENTS too mercenary in the diſpoſal of their chil- 
dren in marriage, N. 234. Tos iparing in their en- 
couragement to maſters tor the well-educating of tiicir 
children, N. 313. 

Paſſions, the uſe of them, N. 225. 

Pedants in breeding, as well as learning, N. 286. l 

Petticoat politicians, a ſemunary to be cſtabliſhed in 

„ France, N. 305. 


Pin- money condemned, N. 255. 


Poems. 


Poems. Epic poem, the chief things to be conſidered 
in it, N. 267. | 
Poets. Bad pocts given to and detraction, N. 253. 
The chict qualification of a good poet, N. 314. 
Polycarpus, a man beloved by every body, N. 280. 
Tow eipotic, an unanſwerable argument againſt it, 
» 237. 
Prudence, the influence it has on our good or ill-fortune 
in the world, N. 291 


R. 
RABELAIS, his device, N. 283. 
Recreation, the neceſſity of it, N. 258. 
Rich. To be rich, the way to pleaſe, N. 280. The 
advantages of being rich, N. 283. The art of grow- 
in rich, ibid. The ule of riches, N. 294. 


Richlicu, Cardinal, his politics made France the terror 


of Europe, N. 305. 


70. 

Sherlock (Dr.) the reaſon his diſcourſe of death hath 
bren ſo much peruſed, N. 289. 

Slavery, what kind of government the moſt removed 
trom it, N. 287. 

Smithficld bargain, in marriage, the inhumanity of it, 
N. 304. 

Snape (Dr. ) a quotation from his charity-ſermon, N. 294. 

Sol Sake. 4 — capable ot a religious, 
or philoſophic ſolitude, N. 264. 


Spartans, the methods uſcd by them in the education of 


their children, N. 307. 

Spectator, (the) his averſion to pretty fellows, and 

the reaſon of it, N. 261. His acknowledgments to 

the public, N. 262. His advice to the AO” 4 
* 3 


IND EX. 


N. 26 5. His adventure with a woman of the town, 
N. 66. His deſeriptien of a French puppet newly 
arrived, N. 277. His opinion of our torm of govern- 
ment and religion, N. 287. Sometimes takes for a 
riſh ſexton, and why, N. 289. 
Starch political, its uſe, N. 305. 
Stroke, to ſtrike a bold one, what meant by it, N. 319. 


y if 
THEMISTOCLES, his aniwer to a queſtion relating 


to the _—_— his daughter, N. 311. 
Time, how time we live ought to be computed, 
N. 316. 


1 (Anthony) his petition to the Spectator, 
304. 
Trade, the moſt likely means to make à man's private 
fortune, N. 233. 
V. 
VIRGIL, wherein fort of Homer, N. 273. 
Virtue, when the finccrity cf it may reaſonably be ſuſ- 
pected, N. 266. 


WASPS and doves in public, who, N. 300. 
Widows, the great game of fortune-hunters, N. 311. 
Woman, a definition of woman by one of the fathers, 
N. 265. the general depravity of the inferior part of 
= lex, N. 274. they wholly govern domeſtic lite, 
* 320. 
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